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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  work  makes  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a 
Church  History.  It  simply  aims  to  present,  in  a  series 
of  rapid  historical  sketches,  a  general  view  of  the  process 
through  which  the  Christian  Church  passed,  from  the 
day  of  her  espousals  to  Christ,  till  she  was  brought  to 
hail,  what  a  living  Roman-Catholic  historian*  compla- 
cently calls,  "  her  emancipation  by  Constantino." 

In  the  view  which  the  Author  had  previously  enter- 
tained, that  the  average  lifetime  of  man  is  the  natural 
unit  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  history,  he  was 
greatly  confirmed  by  meeting  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  admirable  treatise  on 
Logict  "There  is  a  progressive  change"  (not  necessa- 
rily improvement,  as  he  observes),  "both  in  the  character 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  their  outward  circumstances, 
so  far  as  moulded  by  themselves ;  in  each  successive  age 
the  principal  phenomena  of  society  are  different  from 
what  they  were  in  the  age   immediately  preceding,   and 

*  Dr.  Bitter,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Breslau,  in  his  Handbuch  der 
Kirchengeschicte  (Manual  of  Church  History).    Bonn.  1851,  i.  p.  24. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  589.    Ed.  1843. 
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still  more  different  from  any  earlier  time.  The  periods 
at  which  these  successive  changes  are  most  apparent 
(according'  to  the  judicious  remark  of  M.  Comte),  are 
intervals,  of  one  generation,  during  which  a  new  set  of 
human  heings  have  been  educated,  have  grown  up  from 
childhood,  and  taken  possession  of  society."  Under  shelter 
of  these  great  names  no  scruple  has  been  felt  at  adopt- 
ing this  division,  as  the  fundamental  one,  in  these  pages. 
Amidst  the  different  computations  of  the  length  of  a 
generation, —  which  must,  of  course,  be  so  variable  a 
quantity,  that  opinions  upon  the  subject  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  coincide, — that  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,* 
who  lived  in  the  second  of  the  three  centuries  embraced  in 
the  present  narrative,  has  been  chosen,  as  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  the  purpose.  He  assigns  three  such  intervals 
to  a  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  of 
the  following  chapters  will  not  be  sensible  that  any  great 
violence  is  done  to  the  unity  of  the  history,  by  breaking 
it  up  into  sections  tolerably  accordant  with  this  ancient 
definition.  At  the  same  time,  the  obvious  advantage  of 
grouping  the  phenomena  under  more  comprehensive  divi- 
sions of  time  as  well  has  not  been  altogether  overlooked. 

*  Stromata,  lib.  i.  cap.  21,  §  136. 
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STATE  OF  THE  GENTILES.  * 

VAST  EXTENT  AND  RESOURCES  OFVl£  fooMAX  EMPIRE  AT* THE*  ptou'frj 
OF  THE  ADVENT  —  ITS  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION — BRILLIANT 
CHARACTER  OE  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE — ITS 
DEGRADED  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION — POLYTHEISM  OF  THE  MASSES, 
AND  PANTHEISM,  SCEPTICISM,  OR  ATHEISM  OF  THE  EDUCATED 
RANKS — POLITIC  FORBEARANCE  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  TOWARDS 
THE  POPULAR  CREED  —  AVERSION  FROM  GOD  THE  COMMON 
ROOT  OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  INFIDELITY  —  THE  MYSTERIES — 
VIEWS  OF  THE  HEATHEN  AS  TO  A  FUTURE  LIFE — EARTHLY  SPIRIT 
OF  THE  HEATHEN  WORSHIP — CONNEXION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAGAN 
RELIGIONS  WITH  THE  STATE — COSMICAL  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN — 
STATE  OF  ETHICAL  SPECULATION  AMONGST  THE  ANCIENTS  — 
DREADFUL  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

At  that  great  epoch,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  goal 
which  antiquity  reached  blindfold,  and  the  starting-point 
of  modern  times,  when  the  light  of  the  world  began  to  shine 
in  the  darkness  which  yet  comprehended  it  not,  the  last  of 
the  four  mighty  empires  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Daniel, 
that  of  Rome,  whose  splendid  destinies  were  foretold  by 
the  inspired  statesman  whilst  as  yet  it  lay  unconscious  in 
its  cradle,  had  attained  its  giant  prime.  From  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates  stretched  those  colossal  legs 
of  iron  which  bore  the  load  of  Chaldean,  Persian,  and 
Greek  civilization.  Its  eastern  neighbour,  the  Parthian 
kingdom  of  the  Arsacidse,  who  ruled  over  the  countries  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Indus,  was  Rome's  rival  in  breadth 
of  territory,  and  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  great 
cities  of  Hellenic  origin  and  culture,  founded  in  the  times 
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of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  dominion.  Of  these,  Nisibis, 
Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  were  among  the  chief.  But  owing 
to  incessant  civil  broils,  which  Italian  craft  was  ever  on  the 
watch  to  foster,  it  was  already  fast  verging  towards  its  fall ; 
and  its  fatal  adherence,  so  accordant  with  its  Tartar  nation- 
ality, to  the  anti -commercial  maxim  of  non-intercourse  with 
foreigners,  must  have  doomed  it,  but  for  the  frequent  wars 
into  which  it  was  plunged  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the 
Cpesars,  to  as  complete,  historical  insignificance  as,  from  the 
same  'cause,  has.'alwHy^  been  the  lot  of  China.  Accordingly, 
the  dull  details  of  these  .wars,  furnished  us  by  Roman 
chrqn\cloi;s,  :w*ith;  the  *n|imes  and  reigns  of  its  kings  spelt 
'  out  from'  c'oiifs  by  frib'ctern  scholars,  comprise  nearly  all  that 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Parthia.  On  the  north  of  the 
Roman  empire,  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were 
spread  over  Germany  and  Poland  countless  tribes  of  bar- 
barians, the  seeds  of  mighty  nations,  whose  hour  for  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  human  progress  had 
not  yet  struck.  They  retained  their  rude  independence, 
were  often  troublesome  as  foes,  and  sometimes  useful  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  legions.  With  the  exception  of  their 
free  soil,  and  of  Parthia,  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  then 
known  world.  The  Mediterranean,  or  Great  Sea,  as  the 
ancients  called  it,  was  literally  a  Roman  lake.  All  its  islands 
and  all  its  shores  were  catalogued  in  the  breviary  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  which  Augustus  wrote  out  with  his 
own  hand,  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors.  The 
empire,  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  from  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and  two  thousand  in  breadth, 
from  its  German  frontier  to  the  African  and  Arabian  sands, 
has  been  computed  to  contain  1,600,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  120,000,000,  half  of  whom,  however,  were 
slaves. 

This  vast  realm,  to  form  which  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
contributed  their  fairest  territories,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  huge  segment  of  the  temperate  zone,  was  com- 
pacted together  by  a  military  cordon  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  legions,  each  consisting  of  12,500  men,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  Romans,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries.  Fleets 
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stationed  at  Ravenna,  Misennm,  and  Frejus,  sheltered  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  another  of  forty 
ships  afforded  sufficient  protection  to  the  Euxine.  To 
facilitate  the  transit  of  the  troops  to  any  quarter  where 
their  presence  might  be  required,  a  network  of  roads,  whose 
construction  has  never  been  excelled,  intersected  the  pro- 
vinces, forcing  their  passage  with  the  audacity  of  a  modern 
railway  over  great  rivers  which  they  bridged,  through 
mountains  by  tunnels,  across  yielding  quagmires  and  deep 
valleys,  till  they  reached  the  forum  at  Rome.  Along  the 
various  lines,  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles,  relays  of 
horses  were  provided  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  state- 
officers  and  despatches.  With  these  resources  at  its  com- 
mand, the  proverbial  genius  of  the  Roman  people  for  rule 
and  legislation,  no  less  than  for  war,  enabled  them  for 
centuries  to  hold  together  the  east  and  the  west,  with  their 
manifold  differences  of  language,  race,  culture,  and  religion ; 
to  infuse  into  them  a  common  spirit,  and  to  impress  them 
with  a  uniform  stamp.  By  their  crafty  method  of  gradually 
reducing  them  into  the  provincial  type,  they  broke  the 
nations  insensibly  to  the  yoke.  Hence,  under  their  politic 
and  powerful  sway,  wars  of  independence  were  exceedingly 
rare.  The  Jews  were  the  most  stubborn  in  the  defence  of 
their  nationality.  Yet,  when  in  the  reign  of  Nero  they 
were  maddened  into  revolt  by  the  oppressions  of  their 
governors  and  the  fanaticism  of  their  religious  leaders, 
their  countryman,  Agrippa,  dared  to  represent  to  their  faces 
their  rebellion  against  a  people  so  evidently  marked  out  by 
Providence  to  be  the  masters  of  the  earth,  as  impiety 
against  heaven.*  How  effectually  must  the  conquerors 
have  accomplished  their  task  of  taming  the  vanquished, 
when  the  descendants  of  Demosthenes,  Epaminondas,  and 
Leonidas,  had  learned  to  kiss  their  chains  and  to  deify  their 
jailors. 

The  majesty  of  Rome  was  concentrated  in  the  person  of 

the  Caesar,  who  governed  despotically  under  the  forms  of 

republican  freedom.     The  senate  was  reduced  to  be  but  the 

vizard,  through  which  his  will  uttered  the  laws ;  and  the 

*  Josephus,  B.  J.,  II.  xvi.  4. 
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assemblies  of  the  people,  who  had  shamefully  bartered 
away  their  birthright  to  Augustus  for  bread  and  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  were  held  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
English  houses  of  Convocation  may  be  said  to  meet  now. 
A  fragment  of  the  obsequious  decree,  made,  unanimously 
enough  no  doubt,  by  the  thirty  lictors  representing  the 
degenerate  commons  of  Rome,  and  conferring  upon  Ves- 
pasian, by  the  absurdest  legal  fiction,  the  same  ample  pre- 
rogatives enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,  has 
happily  been  preserved*  to  place  in  striking  contrast  the 
abject  humiliation  of  the  popular,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
the  imperial,  power.  This  liberal  instrument  confirms  all 
his  previous  acts ;  exempts  him  from  the  operation  of  many 
troublesome  laws;  authorizes  him  to  summon  the  senate 
at  will,  as  well  as  to  make  several  motions  in  one  day ;  to 
extend  the  sacred  boundaries  of  the  capital;  to  nominate 
whom  he  pleases  to  any  office  whatsoever ;  to  make  war ; 
to  form  or  break  off  alliances ;  and,  in  short,  expressly 
empowers  him  to  act  for  the  state  according  to  his  own 
uncontrolled  discretion,  in  all  matters,  public  or  private, 
human  or  divine. 

It  might  seem  a  hazardous,  were  it  not  an  inspired,  asser- 
tion, that  even  a  Nero  may  be  armed  with  these  tremendous 
powers,  and  yet,  against  his  will,  be  made  a  minister  of  God 
for  good.  But,  though  often  abused  as  a  shield  for  their  mis- 
rule by  those  whom  it  should  rather,  as  an  aegis,  petrify  with 
alarm,  and  not  to  be  understood  by  such  as  in  their  animal 
impatience,  show  but  the  more  their  need  of  control,  it  is 
still  a  profound  and  weighty  truth.  In  the  strange  loyalty  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  even  at  a  time  when 
he  must  have  shuddered  to  see  it  dripping  with  matricidal 
blood,  and  when  he  might  soon,  as  indeed  came  to  pass, 
himself  be  made  to  feel  its  edge,  lay  the  fruitful  germ  of  the 
political  regeneration  and  freedom  of  the  world.  Authority 
he  saw  to  be  from  above,  even  as  tyranny  from  beneath.  In 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  both  met  in  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, whose  will  gave  law  to  the  empire,  which  accordingly 

*  It  may  be  found  in  Zell's  Handbuch  der  Romische  Epigraphik. 
Heidelberg.  1850.    Pp.  287,  288. 
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groaned  or  rejoiced.  If,  as  cannot  be  denied,  much  good 
flourished  under  the  sway  of  the  worst  among  the  Caesars, 
which  anarchy  would  have  rooted  up,  a  divine  providence 
must  have  called  them  to  the  throne.  And  to  explain  such 
terrible  phenomena  as  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  a  Domitian,  and 
a  Commodus,  the  hasty  sketch  which  we  shall  presently 
furnish  of  the  Inoral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people, 
which  arrayed  them  with  the  purple,  and  writhed  under 
their  stripes,  will  amply  suffice.  For,  as  the  soil  whence  it 
springs,  so  must  ever  be  the  tree. 

Striking,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  between  the  outward 
splendour  and  the  deep  inward  corruption  of  those  times. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  centuries  of  barbarism  that  ushered 
Christianity  into  the  world,  but  the  famous  Augustan  age, 
wherein  Cicero  fulminated  his  philippics,  Livy  wrote  his 
Decades,  and  Virgil  sung  the  JEneid.  Horace  died  three 
years  before  our  Lord  was  born  ;  Sallust,  less  than  thirty  ; 
and  Ovid,  on  the  same  day  with  Livy,  ten  years  before  his 
ministry  began  ;  with  which  epoch  in  the  gospel  history,  the 
death  of  the  geographer,  Strabo,  almost  coincides.  Forty- 
five  years  before  the  christian  era,  the  great  astronomer, 
Sosigenes,  constructed  the  calendar,  which,  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  is  still  in  use  over  one-half  the  globe ;  and  to 
the  architect,  Vitruvius,  Augustus  was,  doubtless,  not  a  little 
beholden  for  enabling  him  to  utter  the  splendid  boast,  that 
he  had  found  Rome  brick  and  had  left  it  marble.  Nor  was 
a  literary  public  wanting,  since  culture  was  very  widely, 
though  far  from  universally,  diffused.  By  not  a  few  for  its 
own  sake,  and  by  many  as  a  luxury,  which  the  aristocratic 
spirit  of  antiquity,  no  less  than  the  poverty  of  the  masses, 
contributed  to  render  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  more 
prosperous  sort  of  citizens,  and  of  the  numerous  learned 
slaves,  who  toiled  either  as  copyists  of  manuscripts,  or  as 
tutors  to  their  masters'  sons,  it  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
Alexandria,  with  its  renowned  library  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  volumes,*  and  its  noble  museum — the  nearest 
approach  made  by  the  ancients  to  a  modern  university — 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes  Atticse,  vi.  17. 
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was  attended  by  a  resort  of  fourteen  thousand  students.* 
The  academical  population  of  Athens  possibly  exceeded  that 
number.  With  these  vied,  as  centres  of  intellectual  life,  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  and  Tarsus ;  whilst  in 
the  west,  besides  Rome,  which,  with  its  public  libraries  and 
other  literary  foundations,  was,  to  some  extent,  a  seat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  government,  flourishing  public  schools 
of  eloquence  and  philosophy  adorned  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  the  Rhone,  and.  the  Rhine.  Greek,  though  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Latin,  at  least  in  the  occidental  regions, 
was  everywhere  the  language  of  the  educated  classes ;  and 
in  the  oriental  provinces,  owing  to  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests, it  had  become,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
familiar  to  the  common  people.  Hence  in  none  of  the  six 
or  seven  thousand  cities  which,  with  their  dependent  villages 
and  hamlets,  crowded  the  otherwise  sufficiently  ample  area 
of  the  empire,  could  there  fail  to  be  found  a  circle,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  men  of  cultivated  minds.  Even  on  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  (a  million  of  whom,  not  to  mention 
their  colonies  in  Cyrenaica  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  were 
settled  in  Egypt  alone,  where  they  had  built  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Leontopolis,  and  of  whose  capital,  Alexandria, 
they  occupied  two-fifths ;  who  swarmed  in  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Bithynia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  continent 
of  Asia ;  as  well  as  in  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia,  iEtolia, 
Attica,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  European ;  besides  con- 
stituting no  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  islands, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Eubcea),f  Hellenic  science  and  philosophy, 
though  frowned  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  co-religionists 
in  Judea,  had  made  a  great  impression.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  frequent  contact  between  Grecian  and  Roman  mind,  and 
this  Hellenized  Jewish  element  which  leavened  society  so 
extensively,  was  sure  to  modify  somewhat  its  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  :  and  many  a  gentile,  who  never  enrolled  him- 
self, by  submitting  to  circumcision  and  to  the  ceremonial 

*  See  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Geschichte  der  Mensch- 
heit,  ii.  p.  280. 
t  Philo  de  Legatione  ad  Caium.,  torn.  ii.  p.  587.  Ed.  Mangey. 
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law,  amongst  the  pretty  numerous  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness, or,  even  by  a  simple  profession  of  adhesion  to  the 
theism  and  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  joined  the  far 
more  popular  and  liberal  ranks  of  the  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
became  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  the  ideas  of  revealed 
religion.  In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  old  battle-ground 
which  had  witnessed  the  earliest  triumphs  of  Israel's  inspired 
deliverer  over  heathenism,  the  two  religions  again  stood 
face  to  face  ;  and  the  strangest  fermentation  was  ever  going 
on  in  Alexandria,  that  brain  of  the  ancient  world. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  mental  enlightenment 
that  prevailed,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  nations  was 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God.  A  sensuous  polytheism  was  the  religion  of  the  un- 
thinking multitude ;  pantheism,  its  speculative  basis,  was 
in  one  or  other  of  its  protean  forms,  the  creed  of  most  of 
the  less  reckless  philosophers ;  whilst  the  Sceptics  and 
Epicureans  pushed  their  conclusions  to  universal  doubt  or 
absolute  atheism.  The  starkest  unbelief,  and  the  most 
grovelling  superstition — opposite  evils  which  yet  had  their 
common  root  in  the  heart  that  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
its  knowledge — swayed  sometimes  different,  and  sometimes, 
by  turns,  the  very  same  minds.*  The  culture  of  the  times 
had  unsettled  the  belief  of  numbers  in  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  without  being  able  to  give  them  anything  solid  in 
exchange.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Theodorus  f  and 
others,  Euhemerus,  whose  work  entitled  Sacred  History, 
was  translated  by  the  old  Latin  poet,  Ennius,  had  cast  the 

*  See  the  remarkable  blending  of  the  two  in  the  same  speech  of 
the  pagan  Csecilius  (a  character,  doubtless,  drawn  from  life),  in 
Minucius  Felix,  cap.  5 — 13. 

f  Theodorus,  by  his  daring  attacks  upon  all  religion,  drew  upon 
himself  the  dangerous  notice  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  whose 
vengeance,  however,  according  to  some,  he  escaped  by  a  timely 
flight.  He  gained  the  seemingly  incompatible  nicknames  of  li  the 
Atheist,"  and  "  the  god;"  which  latter  he  especially  gloried  in,  as 
given  him  by  a  happy  deduction  from  his  own  theory,  that  since  he 
had  made  out  all  the  gods  to  have  been  men,  all  men,  himself 
amongst  the  number,  might  fairly  be  styled  gods.— Diogenes 
Laertius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  100. 
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whole  popular  mythology  into  the  crucible  of  criticism,  and 
had  shown  it  to  be  merely  a  poetical  narrative  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  and  the  events  of  human  history.  Thus  he 
professed  to  have  seen  on  an  island  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  a 
temple  built  by  Zeus,  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
to  have  read,  on  a  golden  pillar  therein,  a  complete  biography 
of  Uranus,  Cronus,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Diana.*  In  Crete,  he 
declares  that  he  saw  the  sepulchre  of  Zeus.f  Aphrodite,  he 
said,  was  a  harlot  of  Cyprus.  His  conclusions  must  have 
been  greedily  swallowed,  since  Plutarch  complains  of  him, 
that  he  had  sown  unbelief  broadcast  over  the  world,  by  trans- 
forming all  the  gods  into  kings,  generals,  or  seafaring  men. 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  had  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Ethiopians  made  the  gods 
black  and  flat-nosed,  whilst  the  Thracians  represented  them 
as  fair  and  blue-eyed;  so  that,  doubtless,  as  he  quietly 
observed,  could  the  sheep  and  oxen  make  images  of  the 
gods,  they  would  make  them  like  sheep  and  oxen.  Chry- 
sippus  had  stoicized  the  poets,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Homer, 
and  Hesiod,  whose  works  were  the  bible  of  the  popular 
religion,  and  had  made  them  all  teach  pantheism.}:  In  like 
manner,  Perseus,  an  immediate  disciple  of  Zeno,  saw  in  the 
gods  only  deified  men  and  hypostatized  powers  of  nature.  § 
Carneades  and  the  new  academy,  Aristippus  and  the  Cyre- 
naic  school,  had  laboured  with  equal  zeal  and  success  in 
undermining  the  current  myths.  The  brilliant,  but  heart- 
less, sophists,  whose  avowed  aim  was  power  rather  than 
truth,  and  who  were  ready  to  defend  by  argument  either 
side  of  any  question,  were  for  the  most  part  decided  atheists, 
and  no  longer  feared  banishment,  like  Diagoras  of  Melos  ;  || 

*  Euseb.  Prseparatio  Evang.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

f  Ennii  Fragmenta,  pp.  315—326. 

J  Cicero  de  Natura  Dec-rum,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

§  Ibid.  Mimic.  Fel.,  cap.  21. 

||  He,  also,  was  surnamed  "  the  Atheist ; "  and,  amongst  other 
stories  told  of  him,  is  said  to  have  tossed  a  wooden  statue  of  Her- 
cules on  his  kitchen-fire,  with  the  words,  "  Come,  Hercules,  now 
for  your  thirteenth  labour,  and  boil  my  turnips!" — Athenagoras, 
Legatio  pro  Christianis,  cap.  4. 
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or  the  public  burning  of  their  books  at  the  instance  of  that 
Athenian  inquisition,  the  Areopagus,  like  Protagoras,  the 
contemporary  of  Socrates.  The  time  was  gone  by  when  a 
Stilpo  could  be  ostracized  for  calling  the  Phidian  Athene  a 
dull  block  of  marble ;  and  an  Anaxagoras  fined  five  talents 
for  saying  that  the  sun,  the  Apollo  of  the  common  belief, 
was  nothing  but  a  glowing  mass  of  fire.  Plato,  moreover, 
had  sufficiently  declared  his  judgment  of  the  myths  by  ex- 
cluding the  poets  from  his  ideal  republic ;  and,  doubtless,  in 
his  esoterical  works,  now  all  lost,  was  far  more  severe  on  the 
popular  religion  than  in  any  of  his  extant  writings.  Of  the 
.atheistical  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  that,  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  it  was  quite  the  rage  in  all  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  even  in  the  west,  where  the  Roman  poet,  Lucretius, 
had  lent  to  this  seductive  system,  already  sufficiently  ac- 
cordant with  the  growing  luxuriousness  of  the  times,  all 
the  aid  of  a  muse  scarcely  inferior  to  Virgil's.*  Against 
so  powerful  an  antagonist,  Cicero's  attempt  to  spread  an 
Academic  probabilism,  which,  however,  was  scarcely  more 
favourable  to  the  creed  of  the  multitude,  could,  of  course, 
avail  but  little.  In  short,  from  the  period  of  the  overthrow 
of  Greece  by  the  Roman  power,  the  free-thinking  spirit, 
which  had  long  before  gained  the  mastery  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  east,  penetrated  more  and  more,  along  with  Hellenic 

*  Many,  as  the  governor  Verres,  for  example,  in  Sicily,  felt  no 
scruples  at  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  provincial 
temples.  That  statesmen  should  do  this,  shows  how  deeply  this 
epicureanism  had  taken  root.  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  24) 
tells  a  story  of  Augustus,  which  shows  how  little  horror  of  sacrilege 
was  felt  in  the  upper  ranks.  The  emperor  was  supping  at  the  house 
of  a  military  man,  of  whom  he  asked,  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
man  who  had  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  golden  idol  at  Ancalis  had 
been  smitten  with  blindness  and  death.  His  host  replied,  "  I  myself 
was  that  man ;  and  you  are  at  this  moment  supping  off  the  foot  of 
the  goddess."  (See  Tzchirner.  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  p.  111.)  Nero 
robbed  the  great  temple  at  Delphi  of  500  brazen  statues.  (Pausanias, 
lib.  x.  cap.  7.)  Idols  made  of  the  precious  metals  were  obliged  to 
be  guarded  day  and  night  with  the  most  watchful  care.  (Epist.  ad 
Diognetum,  cap.  2.) 
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science,  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Latin  world  as  well ; 
and,  in  Cicero's  time,  it  was  a  well-understood  thing,  that 
the  philosophers  were  pretty  unanimous,  if  in  nothing  else, 
at  least  in  denying  altogether  the  existence  of  the  popular 
divinities.* 

At  the  same  time,  the  pagan  worship,  though  inwardly 
smitten  by  this  wide-spread  unbelief,  was  still  maintained 
in  all  its  outward  splendour.  Numberless  magnificent 
temples  lifted  their  heads  in  the  cities, f  overshadowed  the 
great  highways,  and  crowned  even  lonely  heights.  In 
busy  market-places  and  solitary  groves,  under  the  open  sky, 
as  well  as  in  the  recesses  of  the  sanctuaries,  molten  or 
sculptured  idols  of  marble,  ivory,  bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  as 
well  as  of  wood  and  earthenware,  received  the  adorations 
of  their  worshippers.  Some  were  distinguished  for  their 
colossal  size ;  others,  by  the  exquisite  beauty  lent  them  by 
a  Praxiteles  or  a  Phidias  ;  others,  again,  by  their  grey 
antiquity.  Here  they  stood  singly,  and  there  in  groups, 
picturing  whole  scenes  of  the  Homeric  mythology.  Streams 
of  blood  were  ever  flowing  from  the  altars,  and  clouds  of 
incense  rising  in  wreaths  from  the  thuribles.  The  begging 
friars  of  the  old  world,  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  were 
still  welcomed  by  the  rustics  with  figs,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
loose  cash,  as  they  wandered  from  village  to  village,  driving 
before  them  the  ass  that  bore  the  idol,  playing  their  flutes, 
raving  in  the  sacred  dance,  and  making  the  blood  spirt  from 
their  arms  with  their  swords.  The  sacred  hearth  of  Rome 
continued  to  be  watched  by  the  vestals,  and  the  golden 
lamp  on  the  Acropolis  by  the  ministers  of  Athene.  The 
townsfolk  of  Lystra,  who  mistook  Paul  and  Barnabas  for 
Hermes  and  Zeus,  must  evidently  have  believed  in  those 
divinities ;  and  the  faith  of  the  simple  islanders  of  Melita, 
who  saw  in  the  viper  that  fastened  on  the  apostle's  hand 
the  messenger  of  the  goddess  of  justice,  could  not,  as  yet, 
have  been  sapped  by  the  scepticism  of  the  age.  In  like 
manner,  the  uproar  at  Ephesus,  kindled  as  it  was  by  a  few 
hangers-on  of  its  celebrated  temple,  none  the  less  shows  how 

*  Cic.  de  Invent.,  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 

f  E.  g.,  four  hundred  and  twenty  in  Rome  alone. 
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easily,  in  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Hellenism,  a  vast  mob 
could  be  got  to  bawl  for  two  hours  together,  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  Hence,  though  not  a  few  of  the 
shrewder  sort  among  the  commonalty  would,  doubtless,  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  results  of  a  philosophy  whose  pro- 
cesses they  could  not  comprehend,  yet  the  established 
worship  could  hardly  have  been,  to  any  very  great  extent, 
visibly  on  the  decline.  Nay,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  those 
most  convinced  of  its  hollowness,  were,  at  the  same  time, 
most  decided  in  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  zealously 
upheld ;  and  often,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  "  condescending  to 
act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  concealed  the  sen- 
timents of  atheists  under  the  sacerdotal  robes."  "  They  knew 
and  valued  the  advantages  of  religion  as  it  is  connected 
with  civil  government.  They  encouraged  the  public  fes- 
tivals, which  humanize  the  manners  of  the  people.  They 
managed  the  arts  of  divination  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  policy,  and  they  respected,  as  the  firmest  bond  of  society, 
the  useful  persuasion,  that,  either  in  this  or  in  a  future  life, 
the  crime  of  perjury  is  most  assuredly  punished  by  the 
avenging  gods."  The  various  heathen  rites  were  all  in- 
tensely impious,  all  shamelessly  immoral,  all  secretly 
scorned  and  publicly  patronized  by  the  philosophers,  and 
all  endowed  by  the  state ;  for  the  sake  of  which  last 
sinister  honour  some  are  quite  willing  to  risk  men's  asso- 
ciating Christianity,  in  other  respects  besides,  with  the 
religions  of  the  old  world.  The  apostle  Paul's  description, 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  the 
total  estrangement  of  the  gentile  nations  from  God,  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  authentic  documents  of  antiquity :  "  When 
they  knew  God "  (referring  here,  as  is  most  likely,  to  what 
Tertullian  calls  "  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  which,  by  its 
earliest  constitution,  is  a  Christian"* — that  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  God  which,  even  amongst  the  most  untutored 
heathen,  at  times  broke  out  in  such  expressions  of  every- 
day life  as,  "  God  sees  all ;"  "I  commend  the  matter  to 
God ;"  "  God  will  recompense  it ;"  "  God  will  judge  between 
us;"  "God  bless  you;"  "What  God  shall  give;"  "If  God 
*  "Testimonium  annua?  naturaliter  christianae." — Apol.  cap.  17, 
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will;"  "God  is  good;"  &c.*)  "they  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imagi- 
nations, and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things."  "  They  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."  (Rom.  i. 
21 — 23, 25.)  In  like  manner,  in  his  speech  on  Mars'-hill,  he 
rebukes  his  Athenian  hearers  for  thinking  that  "  the  God- 
head is  like  unto  gold,  and  silver,  and  stone  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device."  The  sacrilegious  substitution  of  the  uni- 
verse for  its  ever-blessed  Creator,  as  the  object  of  religious 
awe  and  worship,  rightly  traceable,  as  the  great  teacher  of 
the  Gentiles  points  out  (Rom.  i.  28),  to  a  criminal  aversion 
from  that  which  is  truly  divine,  is  the  enormous  error  lying 
at  the  root  of  heathenism.  At  this  inverted  position,  to  cite 
the  apt  language  of  Bossuet,  "  All  was  God  save  God  him- 
self, and  the  world  he  had  made  to  show  forth  His  glory 
was  seen  to  have  usurped  it  to  his  dishonour." 

To  the  christian  apologist,  Athenagoras,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century,  the  hallucination  he  had 
to  cope  with  seemed  like  that  of  a  man  who  should  mistake 
the  ship  he  is  sailing  in  for  the  steersman  at  the  helm.f  In 
the  religious  views  of  the  people  at  large,  the  great  whole 
of  nature  was  necessarily  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
distinct  powers,  which  were  transfigured  into  divinities  at 
the  fantastic  bidding  of  individual,  family,  and  national 
caprice.  It  was  one  spirit  that  stirred  up  the  waves, 
another  that  howled  in  the  woods,  another  that  bent  the 
stubborn  bar  in  the  fire ;  a  fourth  that  bid  the  flowers 
spread  out  their  petals  in  spring;  a  rougher  one  that 
decided  the  doubtful  issue  of  war.  Poetry  gave  inward, 
and  painting  and  sculpture  outward,  charms  to  the  creations 
of  the  idolatrous  fancy.  For  the  arts  allied  themselves 
with  the  polytheism  of  the  masses,  as  philosophy  was  the 

*  Tertullian.   De  Testimonio  Animse,  cap.  2. 

f  Legatio  pro  Chris tianis,  cap.  22. 
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handmaid  of  pantheism.  It  was  only  for  the  speculative 
intellect  in  its  instinctive  striving'  after  unity  that  the  vast 
system  of  created  things  could  become  one  huge  idol ;  and 
in  this  sense  alone  it  was  that  many  of  the  sages  of  antiquity 
were  monotheists.*  This,  too,  was  the  religion  which,  in 
the  interests  of  priestcraft  and  of  the  state,  was  unveiled  in 
the  mysteries,  as  the  reward  of  a  painful  course  of  ascetic 
preparation,  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  all  the  bolder 
spirits  discontented  with  the  popular  faith,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  enlist  them  in  defence  of  this  latter,  by 
the  frank  acknowledgment  of  its  weakness,  vouchsafed  as  a 
coveted  and  costly  privilege  under  the  sanction  of  tremen- 
dous oaths  of  secrecy,  and  the  shelter  of  avenging  laws.f 
Of  course  this  is  meant  of  the  inner  mysteries  only ;  the 
outer  appear  to  have  consisted  merely  in  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  myths,  somewhat  resembling  the  miracle- 
plays  of  the  middle  ages  got  up  by  the  monks,  which,  by 
the  way,  bore  the  same  name ;  and  in  the  grave  corrobo- 
ration for  political  purposes  of  the  nursery  tales  current 
amongst  the  multitudes,  of  an  Elysium  for  the  reward  of 
good  citizens  and  a  Tartarus  to  torture  bad  ones  after  the 
present  life.f  Just  so  the  philosophers,  in  their  exoteric  or 
public  writings,  were  wont  to  patronize  these  airy  notions, 
whence  the  common  error  that  these  themselves  were  firm 
believers  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  except  in 
the  pantheistic  sense,  which  makes  "  all  things  immortal" 
was  certainly  not  the  fact.§     Even  upon  the  superstitious 

*  Arnobius  (Adversus  Gentes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15)  thus  succinctly 
puts  this  pantheistic  creed  of  the  philosophers,  "  Ut  in  rerum 
natura  unus  Deus  constituatur,  mundus."  (It  is  agreed  that  there 
exists  but  one  god,  viz.  the  universe.)  The  world  was  endowed 
with  a  soul,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  God,  who  dwelt  in  this  vehicle, 
as  the  soul  of  a  man  does  in  his  body. 

f  See  Bishop  Hinds'  History  of  the  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of 
Christianity,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  15 — 17.   Tzchirner,  ut  supra,  pp.  121—127. 

X  So  Celsus  states,  Orig.  cont.  Cels.,  lib.  viii.  p.  408.  Ed. 
Spencer. 

§  The  answer  of  Demonax  to  this  effect,  when  the  question  was 
proposed  to  him,  expresses  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  view  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  ancient  thinkers  upon  the  subject,  AQavaros,  axx'w? 
«7ravT«.— Lucian,  Demonax,  cap.  32.    See  Abp.  Whately's  Essays  on 
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millions,  the  zealous  efforts  of  mystagogue-priests  and  politic 
wisdom-mongers,  to  bolster  up  this  poor  belief  in  a  kind  of 
shadow-world  beyond  the  grave,  would  seem  to  have  been 
crowned  with  no  very  brilliant  success.  Those  were,  doubt- 
less, the  general  sentiments  of  the  living,  which  Homer* 
makes  the  shivering  shade  of  Achilles  avow  to  Ulysses  in 
Hades : 

M  Speak  not  comfortably  to  me  of  death,  illustrious  Ulysses ! 
I  had  rather,  above  ground,  hire  myself  as  hind  to  another, 
Some  man  of  penniless  birth,  who  has  but  a  pittance  to  live  on, 
Than  be  king  over  all  the  hosts  of  the  blighted  dead." 

The  thousands  of  pagan  epitaphs  still  extant  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  curious,  none  of  which  express  any  settled 

some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Essay  I.  "  The 
subject  [of  a  future  state]  had  indeed  long  ceased  to  furnish  any 
serious  argument  for  hope  or  fear.  When  Pericles  is  represented 
by  the  historian  (Thucyd.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35,  seq.)  as  exhausting  every 
topic  of  consolation  in  his  eloquent  address  to  the  surviving  friends 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  speaks  of  their  glorious  memory, 
and  of  the  parents'  hope  that  other  sons  may  be  born  to  fill  their 
place  and  emulate  their  worth ;  but  not  one  syllable  is  there  of 
their  future  life  and  immortality.  Cicero  acknowledges  that  the 
Epistle  of  Sulpicius  on  the  death  of  Tullia  comprehended  every 
argument  for  comfort  which  the  case  admitted  ;  yet  we  search  that 
epistle  in  vain  for  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one  topic  which 
would  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  believer,  professedly 
consoling  a  father  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  Even  in  the  Roman 
senate,  Julius  Ceesar  once  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  real  opinion  of 
his  audience,  that  a  future  state  contained  nothing  either  to  hope 
for  or  to  dread;  and  was  seconded  in  the  avowal  by  Cato.  (Sallust. 
in  Cat.,  cap.  51,  52.)  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  wonderful  that 
St.  Paul  should  be  mocked  by  his  Athenian  audience  for  preaching 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  The  doctrine  seemed  beneath  their 
serious  notice,  and  was  despised  for  its  apparent  absurdity.  And 
this,  not  merely  because  it  was  disbelieved,  but  because  men's  minds 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  it,  even  in  the  fables  of  Elysium  and 
Tartarus.  A  bodily  resurrection  was  unheard  of ;  the  idea  of  man's 
identity  in  a  future  state  was  altogether  new ;  and  heathen  records 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Bible,  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel." — Bishop 
Hinds,  ut  supra,  pp.  35,  36. 
*  Odyss.,  xi.  488-491. 
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conviction  of  the  reality  of  a  future  state,*  furnish  an 
eloquent  testimony  that  the  fancies  afloat  upon  the  subject 
were  too  slender  to  bear  the  rough  shock  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a  corpse.  But 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  "  sermon  in  stones,"  one  should 
study  these  necrologies  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Vatican, 
where  they  stand  confronted  by  the  monuments  on  the 
opposite  wall,  exhumed  from  the  catacombs  where  the 
primitive  Christians  of  Rome  worshipped,  were  martyred, 

*  The  author,  at  least,  has  not  lighted  upon  a  single  clear  example 
of  the  kind  amongst  the  selection  of  upwards  of  750  sepulchral 
marbles  given  in  the  work  of  Zell  cited  above ;  nor  has  he  met  with 
one  such  of  undoubted  and  purely  heathen  origin  in  the  only  por- 
tion of  Bockh's  great  work,  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum 
(torn.  i.  fascic.  3),  to  which  he  has  had  access.  Instances  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  reformed  heathenism,  when  the  Neo-platonic 
philosophers  had  begun  to  plagiarize  from  Christianity,  are  evidently 
not  in  point.  To  this  epoch,  though  not  to  this  school,  nor,  with 
most  scholars,  to  some  Christian,  the  learned  editor  refers  the  re- 
markable epitaph  (No.  1656,  p.  798)  found  in  the  church  of  St.  Luke, 
in  a  village  near  Thebes,  which  plainly  enough  asserts  a  future  life. 
The  use,  however,  of  the  word  <rx.r\vos}  "  tabernacle,"  or  u  tent"  for 
the  body,  evidently  borrowed  from  2  Cor.  v.  1,  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  christian  origin  of  the  monument.  The 
story  current  in  the  country  is,  that  it  is  that  of  the  evangelist 
himself,  who,  that  his  remains  might  escape  outrage  from  his 
heathen  persecutors,  was  buried  under  a  feigned  name  !  Perhaps 
I  may  be  excused  for  attempting  a  prose  translation  of  these  touch- 
ing verses : — 

To  this  tent,  my  friends  (since  'tis  meed  due  to  the  dead,) 
Paid  their  tearful  tribute  beside  the  unconscious  tomb : 
But  my  soul  was  gone  to  the  meed  of  the  just ;  I  was  called 
Nedymus,  son  of  Italian  Adae,  and  was  more  than  in  name  a 

delight. 
Ages  rolled  by  of  yore,  and  I  was  not :  then  I  was  born, 
For  a  short  span  of  years  numbered  with  men.    Life  will  not  stay, 
Yet  holds  no  vague  course  of  its  own  ;  but  the  thread 
Which  is  spun  out  to  each  he  shall  finish :  even  kings  can  no  more. 

This  write  I,  Zozimus,  the  father,  in  the  name  of  my  boy, 
Having  a  quenchless  desire  to  join  his  undying  soul. 
C 
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and  buried,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  tG 
eternal  life." 

A  specimen  or  two  of  both  kinds  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader.  The  pagan  inscriptions  are  taken  from  the 
work  of  Zell,  and  the  christian  from  "  The  Church  in  the 
Catacombs,"  by  Charles  Maitland,  M.D.  (London  :  1846) 
where  a  considerable  number  are  collected  and  ably  illus- 
trated. There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
two  styles :  "To  an  eternal  sleep  : — Aurelius  Hermes  and 
Claudia  Secunda  prepared  in  their  lifetime  this  virgin  tomb, 
for  themselves,  their  children,  their  freedmen  and  freed- 
women,  with  their  descendants."  "  To  his  very  dear  and 
well-deserving  spouse,  iElia  Restituta,  a  most  sweet  soul, 
Bellator,  freedman  of  Augustus.  Friends,  let  us  live,  while 
we  live  ! "  "  In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives 
beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived 
under  the  emperor  Antoninus,  who,  foreseeing  that  great 
good  would  result  from  his  services,  returned  evil  for  good. 
For,  while  on  his  knees,  and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true 
God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  O  sad  times !  in  which 
sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protec- 
tion to  us.  What  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life  ? 
And  what  than  such  a  death  ?  When  they  could  not  be 
buried  by  their  friends  and  relations,  at  length  they  sparkle 
in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived  who  has  lived  in  christian 
times."  "  Petronia,  a  presbyter's  wife,  the  type  of  mothers. 
In  this  place  I  lay  my  bones ;  spare  your  tears,  dear  husband 
and  daughters,  and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  for 
one  who  lives  in  God.  Buried  in  peace  on  the  third  before 
the  nones  of  October,  in  the  consulate  of  Festus."  "  Lau- 
rentius,  to  his  sweetest  son  Severus,  borne  away  by  angels 
on  the  seventh  before  the  ides  of  January."  * 

Thus  the  system  which  excluded  the  belief  in  a  self- 
existent  spirit,  separate  from,  and  the  Maker  of,  the  world, 
could  naturally  enough  find  no  room  for  the  idea  of  a 
human  spirit  apart  from  the  body.  If  the  soul  be  a  part  of 
the  Deity,  death,  its  ceasing  to  animate  the  body,  could  mean 
nothing  else  than  its  absorption,  like  a  globule  of  quick- 
silver, into  the  devouring  All,  even  as  the  body  returned 
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into  the  general  mass  of  matter.  Each  man,  as  a  wave, 
gains  outline,  shape,  and  individual  existence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sinks  into  the  yawning  sea  of  Being,  whence  also 
he  had  emerged.  The  soul  would  continue  to  exist,  but 
in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  it  had  an  existence 
prior  to  its  union  with  the  body.  The  present  life,  then, 
was  everything  to  man  j  for  there  was  no  consciousness 
beyond  it  for  the  soul,  and  no  resurrection  for  the  body. 
All  that  the  strong  yearnings  of  the  human  bosom  after 
immortality,  and  the  imperious  needs  of  states,  could  save 
from  these  remorseless  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
falsehood  of  paganism,  the  identification  of  God  with  the 
world,  was  a  wretched  dream  of  a  masquerade  of  shadows 
in  the  gloomy  abodes  of  the  dead,  which  the  wise  well 
knew  to  be  a  lie,  and  the  clowns  were  beginning  to  deride. 
In  close  connexion  with  its  apotheosis  of  nature,  and 
its  contraction  of  man's  horizon  within  the  bounds  of  the 
temporal,  stands  another  feature  of  heathenism — the  in- 
tensely earthly  spirit  of  its  worship.  The  pagan  carried  on 
a  kind  of  barter  with  his  gods,  bribing  them  with  sacrifices, 
stunning  them  with  prayers,  or  even,  at  a  pinch,  belabour- 
ing them  with  blows,  to  bestow  on  him  the  good  things  of 
this  life, — riches,  health,  length  of  days,  honours,  beautiful 
children,  and  the  like.*  Rarely,  indeed,  did  he  seek  from 
them  mental  endowments,  and  still  less  moral.  Plato,  f  it 
is  true,  has  left  on  record  such  a  prayer  of  that  best  of 
pagans,  Socrates,  which  has  been  compared  by  a  christian 
theologian,  J  with  no  little  boldness  it  must  be  allowed,  with 
Solomon's  prayer  for  wisdom.  It  is  as  follows :  "  O  thou 
beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods,  as  many  as  are  present 
in  this  place,  grant  that  I  may  become  inwardly  fair ;  and 
let  not  my  outward  form  prove  hurtful  to  my  inner  man. 
But  may  I  deem  wisdom  the  true  riches,  and  have  only  so 
much  gold  as  a  sober-minded  man  may  possess."  Doubtless, 
too,  in  every  age  there  were  some  who,  like  this  marvellous 

*  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  ver.  346,  seq. 
f  Phaedrus,  adfinem. 

%  Starck,  in  his  Geschicte  der  Christl.  Kirche  des  ersten  Jahr- 
hunderts,  pt.  i.  p.  209. 
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man,  burst  through  the  trammels  which  so  sorely  hampered 
their  religious  life  and  were  forerunners  of  a  better  future. 
But  these  stars,  so  few  and  far  between,  could  only  serve  to 
render  the  darkness  that  reigned  around  more  visible  ; 

" The  world, 

Like  a  black  block  of  marble  jagged  with  white, 
As  with  a  vein  of  lightning  petrified, 
Looked  blacker  than  without  such." 

The  aspirations  of  a  Socrates  were  not  those  of  the  millions. 
The  masses  rather  sought  to  gain  the  aid  of  their  gods  in 
the  attainment  of  their,  at  best,  animal  and  often  devilish 
desires.  They  anointed,  crowned,  and  kissed  the  images  in 
which  they  saw  and  handled  the  divinities  themselves ; 
they  regaled  their  nostrils  with  incense,  and  their  appetites 
with  the  quivering  limbs  and  smoking  blood  of  the  victims ; 
they  pledged  them  in  cups  of  wine,  whirled  round  them  in 
frantic  dances,  or  gashed  themselves  with  knives,  to  coax 
or  tease  them  to  patronize  some  worldly  scheme  or  other, 
even  some  filthy  intrigue  or  murderous  plot.  In  times  of 
public  calamity  the  gods  were  dragged  forth  from  the 
gloom  of  the  temples  and  laid  on  couches  in  the  streets, 
that  they  might  the  better  see,  and  be  moved  by  the  tears 
of  the  whole  population.  Worship  was  manipulation,  and 
prayer  an  exercise  of  the  lungs,  not  of  the  heart.  Hence 
the  "  vain  repetitions  "  spoken  of  by  our  Lord,  of  which  a 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  sacrificial  liturgy  of 
the  Field-brotherhood,  a  sacerdotal  corporation  of  Rome. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing relic,  found  in  the  extant  fragments  of  the  Acts  of  this 
sacred  college  :* — 

"Help  us,  ye  Lares  ! 

Help  us,  ye  Lares  ! 

Help  us,  ye  Lares  ! 
Suffer  no  sickness,  O  Mars,  to  invade  the  multitude  ! 
Suffer  no  sickness,  O  Mars,  to  invade  the  multitude  ! 
Suffer  no  sickness,  O  Mars,  to  invade  the  multitude ! 


*  Zell,  p.  47.    The  same  Acts  contain,  also,  another  prayer  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 
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Be  filled,  O  Mars  I  leap  to  the  threshold  of  the  god,  and  stand  there, 

fat  wether ! 
Be  filled,  O  Mars  !  leap  to  the  threshold  of  the  god,  and  stand  there, 

fat  wether  I 

Be  filled,  O  Mars !  leap  to  the  threshold  of  the  god,  and  stand  there, 

fat  wether ! 

Ye  twin  Penates,  the  whole  people  has  called  you  to  its  aid ! 

Ye  twin  Penates,  the  whole  people  has  called  you  to  its  aid  ! 

Ye  twin  Penates,  the  whole  people  has  called  you  to  its  aid! 

Help  us,  O  Mars! 
Help  us,  O  Mars! 
Help  us,  O  Mars  1 
Triumpe  1  triumpe  i  triumpe  i  triumpe  !  triumpe !  " 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark,  in  addition  to  its 
mechanical  form,  the  entire  lack  of  any  moral  element  in 
the  contents  of  this  heathen  prayer.  Only  physical  evil  is 
to  be  averted,  and  that  by  physical  means.  It  was  owing 
to  the  same  earthly-mindedness  that  the  worship  of  Fortune 
became  ever  more  and  more  popular.  No  secondary  divinity 
had  so  many  temples  and  altars  in  Rome  as  she.  "  There 
was  a  temple  of  Fortuna  privata,  and  Fortuna  pnblica,  of 
Fortune  of  the  day,  of  Fortuna  Seja,  ix.  of  good  luck  in 
sowing,  of  Fortuna  of  matrons  and  maidens,  of  men  and  of 
knights ;  so  that  Fortune  could  be  invoked  by  every  rank 
and  sex,  and  under  every  emergency.  Six  sanctuaries  of 
Fortuna  with  distinct  epithets,  are  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  king  Servius  Tullius,  and  probably  for  the  sole  reason 
that  his  life  had  become  proverbial  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  the  change  of  fortune.  More  fre- 
quented than  all  was  a  very  ancient  temple  of  "  Fors 
Fortuna,"  of  fortune  considered  as  sheer  chance,  situated 
outside  the  town,  in  the  public  garden  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Caesar,  and  still  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
Caesar's  garden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  a  spot 
which  formerly,  as  now,  was  more  particularly  inhabited 
by  artizans.  On  the  24th  of  June,  every  one  who  owed  his 
support  or  progress  in  life  to  chance,  went  thither  in  pro- 
cession from  Rome ;  freeborn  persons  of  the  lowest  class 
and  slaves  went  on  foot,  or  down  the  river  in  gondolas, 
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which  were  crowned  with  festive  garlands  of  branches  and 
flowers.  Thousands  laid  themselves  on  the  ground  round 
the  temple,  forgot  their  distress  in  confidence  in  "  lucky 
chance,"  and  thought  the  while  of  old  king  Servius,  who, 
though  the  son  of  a  slave,  had  become  the  king  of  Rome.* 
It  is  a  pregnant  observation  of  Aristotle, f  which  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  utter  worldliness  of  heathenism,  that  the 
rich  to  their  pre-eminence  in  vice  were  wont  to  add  un- 
common zeal  in  devotion.  To  be  poor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  deemed  a  sure  sign  of  being  hated  by  the  gods. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  already  hinted, 
the  various  religions  of  the  pagan  world  were  all  connected 
with  the  state.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  there  were  no 
rites  celebrated  by  individuals  or  families  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. But,  in  addition  to  these  private  "  sacra,"  as  they  were 
called,  there  were  also  the  public  "  sacra,"  which  were 
maintained  out  of  the  imperial  coffers.  Numerous  sacer- 
dotal colleges  received  their  stipends  from  the  government. 
Glebes  were  attached  to  nearly  all  the  temples,  whose 
fee-simple  vested  in  the  state,  which  assigned  the  usu- 
fruct to  the  priests.  Election  into  the  spiritual  corpo- 
rations, which  was  at  first  free,  was,  by  the  Domitian,  Cor- 
nelian, and  Julian  laws,  reduced  to  a  shadow;  and  the 
farce  of  a  conge  d'elire  is  strictly  a  heathen  invention. J 
Religion  wTas  an  engine  of  policy,  and  its  ministers,  accord- 
ingly, pensioners  upon  the  public  treasury.  The  fifteen 
flamens,  the  chief  of  whom  were  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Quirinus  ;  the  augurs,  in  number  generally  the  same, 
who  divined  the  future  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  without 
whose  auspices  no  state-business  was  undertaken ;  and  the 
pontiffs,  also  fifteen,  rose  far  in  rank  above  the  innumerable 
other  sacred  functionaries ;  and  as  the  high-clergy  of  the 
established  religion  held  positions  which  were  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 

*  Zumpt  on  the  Religion  of  the  Romans,  translated  in  the 
Biblical  Review,  No.  ix.  Sept.  1846. 

f  Rhetor.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  §  4.  Ed.  Oxon.  1759. 

%  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  articles, 
Sacerdos,  Sacra,  Pontifex,  Augur,  Flamen. 
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Tims,  as  Professor  Zumpt  says,*  "the  flamens  had  all  the 
honours  of  royalty,  a  public  palace,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
senate  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  curule  chair,  one  of 
the  proudest  distinctions  to  which  a  citizen  could  aspire." 
The  augurship  was  regarded  by  Cicero,  who  himself  held 
the  office,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  f  The  college 
of  pontiffs  enjoyed  the  unchecked  control  over  all  matters 
of  religion,  as  well  as  over  all  things  and  persons  belonging 
to  every  kind  of  worship,  whether  public  or  private,!  and 
at  its  head  as  sovereign  pontiff  stood  the  emperor  himself. 
Thus  the  fusion  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
was  complete.  The  Caesar  claimed  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  political  and  religious  chief  of  all  his  subjects. 
He  even,  through  his  governors,  took  upon  him  to  appoint 
the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fierce  resistance  that  he  met  with,  Caius  was  fully  bent  on 
establishing  the  worship  of  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem — a  project,  however,  which  was  frustrated  by 
his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pagans  felt  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  according  such  prerogatives  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  state.  Occasionally,  a  few  might  murmur 
when,  as  was  often  the  case,  they  were  exercised  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  outlandish  rites  of  Isis,  Serapis,  or 
Astarte,  after  which  the  people  at  Rome  inveterately 
hankered,  and  which,  of  course,  triumphed  in  the  end. 
But  it  was  only  to  the  way  in  which  the  power  was  exer- 
cised, and  not  to  the  mere  assertion  of  it,  that  men  had  any- 
thing to  object.  Even  in  the  time  of  freedom,  the  ecclesia 
at  Athens,  and  the  Comitia  at  Rome — the  popular  assemblies 
of  those  cities — had  passed  indifferently  from  the  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  temporal  laws  to  legislation  upon 
religious  concerns.  And  when  power  changed  hands,  its 
attributes  continued  the  same.  The  union  between  the 
secular  and  the  sacred,  which  the  increasing  bickerings  on 
both  sides  are  proving  to  the  most  obtuse  to  be  a  sorry  and 
ill-assorted  match,  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  was,  under 
heathenism,  perfectly  natural.     Its  pantheistic  physicalism, 

*   Ut  supra,  p.  193.  f  De  Legibus,  ii.  12. 

%  Livy,  i.  20.     Dionys.  Halicarn.,  ii.  73. 
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which  deified  brute  force,  and  tended  ever  more  and  more 
to  emasculate  conscience  and  the  will,  rendered  it  easy  for 
it  to  herd  men  together  under  common  leaders,  who  were, 
at  the  same  time,  their  kings  and  their  priests.  The  Qui- 
rites,*  or  spearmen,  who  founded  the  City  of  Strength^  and 
whose  tutelary  god  was  the  weapon \  which  at  length  made 
them  lords  of  the  world,  could,  of  course,  see  no  anomaly 
in  the  regulation  of  religion  by  the  masterful  hand  of 
power.  An  entirely  mechanical  worship,  it  was  quite 
within  the  competency  of  the  magistrate  to  superintend. 
A  religion  which  was  altogether  "of  this  world,"  might 
well  become  the  charge  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
Heathenism,  moreover,  had  no  church,  which  implies  men's 
association  in  the  religious  as  distinguished  from  the 
secular  interest ;  for  any  such  opposition  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question  at  the  heathen  point  of  view.  There  was  at 
this  position  but  one  society,  of  which  every  citizen  was  a 
member,  and  all  whose  acts  were  both  political  and  religious 
at  once.  The  great  states  of  antiquity,  indeed,  were  all,  more 
or  less,  theocracies.  In  these,  however,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish,  in  which,  owing  to  the  immeasurably  clearer  views 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  human  duty  imparted  through 
its  revelation,  the  moral  and  spiritual  bore  undisputed  sway, 
the  political  interest  was  ever  gaining  a  still  more  over- 
whelming predominance  over  the  religious  element.  The 
idea  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Jews  ;  it  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  dimly  apprehended 
thought  that  struggled  to  come  into  clear  consciousness 
amongst  all  the  great  historical  nations  of  the  old  world — 
the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.     The  difference,  how- 

*  An  ancient  name  of  the  Romans. 

f  Roma,  the  Greek  Pa)/*?),  or  "  strength/* 

"l  The  "  quir,"  or  "spear,"  worshipped  under  the  name  °  Quiri- 
nus,"  the  same  as  Romulus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Rome.  Mars, 
also  another  of  the  three  great  gods  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the 
Sabine  equivalent  of  Quirinus ;  and  the  name,  in  like  manner, 
signifies  a  lance  or  spear. — See  Michelet's  History  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  translated  by  Hazlitt,  pp.  75,  76. 
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ever,  in  the  shape  which  it  respectively  took  amongst  that 
people  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
amongst  those  who  were  suffered  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways,  and  who  had  to  feel  after  God  if  haply  they  might 
find  him,  was  immense.  In  the  former  case  it  was  a  moral, 
in  the  latter  it  was  a  purely  physical,  conception.  The 
Mosaic  religion  is  summed  up  in  those  words  which  breathe 
its  very  soul,  "  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy."  The  king  here 
was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It  was  a  moral 
and  inward  order  on  which  he  ever  insisted  as  the  immu- 
table condition  of  outward  harmony  and  well-being ;  even 
as  he,  the  morally  perfect  God,  had  produced  a  faultless 
universe.  But  the  heathen  legislator  taught  men  to  bow 
down  before  the  universe  itself,  and  strove  to  reproduce 
mechanically  its  order,  amongst  moral  beings,  by  means 
of  that  physical  energy  which  alone  he  recognised  as  the 
ultimate  ground  of  all  things.  Of  course  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  destruction,  not  the  development — 
which  latter  was  what  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
ever  especially  aimed  at — of  men's  moral  nature.  And 
this  was  ever  the  dreadful  result,  as  is  rung  in  our  ears 
from  each  page  of  the  history  of  every  such  experiment. 
Man  was  drained  of  his  moral  life  in  order  that,  bloodless 
and  exhausted,  he  might  be  the  more  easily  ruled.  Pan- 
theism is  never  anything  else  than  atheism  turned  devotee ; 
for  the  assertion,  that  all  is  God,  is,  as  Coleridge  has  some- 
where observed,  only  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
nothing  is  God ;  and,  accordingly,  the  heathens  are  styled 
atheists  by  Paul  !*  Both  pantheism  and  atheism  equally  rob 
men  of  the  idea  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  thus 
cut  the  sinews  of  the  conscience  and  the  will.  A  physical 
ideal  is,  then,  all  that  is  left  to  man.  Living  according  to 
naturef  instead  of  according  to  God,  as  the  Jews  were  taught, 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  paganism.  This  was  the  express  formula 
of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  and  quite  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
old  pantheistic  religions.  The  "  harmony  of  the  spheres," 
which  were  already  viewed  as  forming  an  organized  polity 

*  AQjoi,  Eph.  ii.  12.  t   To  nccrct  $W7iv  £r)y. 
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of  gods,  in  due  subordination  to  their  head,  was  to  be  con- 
templated with  religious  awe,  and  imitated  by  men.  Zeus 
was  king  alike  of  gods  and  men,  and  earthly  rulers  were 
his  vicegerents.*  Temples  were  called  palaces,f  and  the 
courts  of  monarchs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  looked  upon 
as  temples.  J  The  dwellings  of  the  gods  were  symbolical 
representations  of  the  Cosmos,  or  universe,  and  especially 
of  the  starry  heavens.  §  So,  too,  were  not  only  palaces,  but 
royal  cities  also,  and  even  whole  realms,  and  the  name 
"  temple  "  was  applied  to  all  alike.  For  the  word  was  by  no 
means  restricted  by  the  ancients  to  signify  a  building,  but 
meant  any  portion  of  space  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the 
gods.  1 1  In  Persia,  corresponding  to  the  seven  spirits  of  the 
planets  who  surrounded  the  light  throne  of  Ormuzd,  were 
the  seven  chief  satraps  who  environed  the  gem-bespangled 
throne  of  his  representative  upon  earth ;  and  his  court  was 
called  "  heaven."5[  Ecbatana,  the  royal  city  of  the  Medes, 
was  surrounded  with  seven  walls,  with  the  king's  palace 

*  Thus  the  ancient  Indians  directly  styled  them  "  gods,"  and 
their  thrones  "  heavens  ;"  so,  also,  the  Persians,  "  gods  on  earth  ;" 
the  Egyptians  regarded  them  as  incarnations  of  their  deity  "  Ra;" 
in  Homer  they  are  Aio<ytvus}  "  sprung  from  Zeus,"  AiorptQus, 
"nurtured  by  Zeus,"  and  the  poet  defines  a  king  to  be  one 
a'  <$uks   Kpovov  irais  acyxuXoyO-nTf u 

II.  B.  205,  206. 
" to  whom  the  son  of  inscrutable  Cronus 


Has  given  the  sceptre  and  rule,  that  in  them  he  may  reign." 
The  divine  honours  paid  to  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Caesars,  are  well  known.    The  emperor  of  China 
is  still  addressed  as  "  the  son  of  heaven." 

f  AvaKTopa,  from  ava£,  "  a  king." 

X  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

§  Id.  ibid.,  p.  91,  seq. 

||  See  Smith's  Diet.  Gk.  and  Rom.  Ant.,  article  Templum ;  and 
Bahr,  i.  p.  93. 

IT  In  like  manner,  the  tent  of  Alexander  was  a  '•  temple." 
(Athenaeus  Deipnos,  12.  Plutarch.  Alex.,  cap.  37.)  And  the  Ro- 
man emperors  had  their  ovpa,vi<sx.oi,  or  "miniature  heavens."  (Bahr, 
p.  114.) 
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in  the  midst.  The  first  was  coloured  white,  the  second 
black,  the  third  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange, 
and  the  two  innermost  were  respectively  plated  with  silver 
and  gold  ;  the  various  hues  being  intended  to  symbolize,  as 
Herodotus  *  expressly  asserts,  the  different  planets.  It 
thus  pictured  a  heavenly  city.  In  Greece,  seven-gated 
Thebes,  Argos,  Megara,  Mycene,  Sicyon,  &c,  were  laid  out 
on  the  same  principles,  f  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  three 
hundred  and  sixty  stadia  in  circumference,  according  to  the 
number  of  degrees  into  which  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
was  divided.  The  Etruscan  cities ;  after  them  the  Latin, 
and  Rome  itself,  were  planned,  according  to  the  maxims 
of  the  sacred  geometry,  as  temples.  J  The  same  ideas  were 
applied  to  whole  countries.  Thus  Egypt  was  erected  into 
a  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  by  being  mapped  out  into  thirty- 
six  nomes  or  countries,  answering  to  the  thirty-six  spaces,  of 
ten  degrees  each,  into  which  its  astronomers  distributed 
the  zodiac.  §  Each  such  decan,  or  segment  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  was  symbolized  by  its  sacred  animal,  which  was 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  its  corresponding  nome.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  ancient  Egyptian  author,  cited  by  Augustine|| 
under  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  expressly  says 
that  "  Egypt  is  a  picture  of  the  heavens,  or  rather  a  tran- 
script, or  bringing  down  upon  earth  of  all  that  rule  and 
order  which  obtain  in  the  heavens,  so  that  we  may  truly 
«ay  that  our  land  is  a  temple,  resembling  the  whole 
universe."  In  the  Puranas,  which  are  ancient  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  India  is  parcelled  out  into  fifty-six 
desas  or  regions,  answering  to  the  fifty-six  constellations  of 
the  Hindoo  astronomical  science  ;  just  as  the  great  Som- 
nauth  temple  rested  on  fifty-six  pillars  of  gold.^y  Iran, 
or  Persia,  consisted  of  seven  provinces,  after  the  seven 
planetary  spheres.**  China,  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  was, 

*  Clio,  cap.  98.     Bahr,  p.  100. 

t  Nonnus  Diorns.,  v.  58—92.     Bahr,  p.  98. 

J  Bahr,  p.  252."  §  Id.,  p.  101. 

||  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  viii.  cap.  23. 

f  Bahr,  p.  100.  **  Id.,  p.  101. 
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from  extremely  ancient  times,  placed  under  the  presidency 
of  twelve  chief  mandarins,  who  represented  the  twelve 
zodiacal  signs  ;  and  the  very  highest  maxim  of  the  Chinese 
political  philosophy  is  this,  "  that  they  who  will  rule  over 
men  must  take  the  starry  heavens  as  their  pattern."*  Similar 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  Greece.  Twelve  peoples 
formed  the  original  Delphic  Union;  the  Amphyctionic  League 
numbered  twelve  tribes,  and  its  assembly  three  hundred 
and  sixty  heads  of  families ;  twelve  cities  made  up  the 
(Etolian  League ;  twelve  nations  the  Ionian,  on  the  Carian 
coast ;  the  Achaean,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  consisted  also  of 
twelve  members ;  and  Cecrops  divided  Attica  into  twelve 
districts,  f  In  Italy,  it  will  suffice  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  Etruscan  League  of  twelve  sister  states,  each  under  its 
Lucumon,  or  prince,  with  his  lictor  ;  even  as  afterwards  the 
kings  and  consuls  of  Rome,  the  heir  of  Etruria,  were  at- 
tended by  a  body-guard  of  twelve  such  officers.  In  like 
manner,  Strabo,J  in  the  Augustan  age,  describes  the  Gala- 
tian  League,  which,  though  in  subjection  to  Rome,  still 
retained  the  form  of  its  early  constitution,  as  consisting  of 
three  nations,  each  governed  by  four  tetrarchs,  or  twelve 
members  in  the  whole.  Like  instances  abound  on  every 
hand  ;  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show  both  how 
deeply  throughout  the  entire  range  of  heathen  nations  the 
theocratic  idea  had  struck  its  roots,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
how  thoroughly  worldly  and  unspiritual,  or  rather  anti- 
spiritual  and  material,  was  the  form  which  it  everywhere 
took.  We  see  from  the  facts  before  us,  how  a  spirit,  which, 
born  as  it  was,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  physical  universe, 
could  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  and,  accordingly,  must 
ever  refuse  to  recognise  the  religious  and  eternal,  save  in 
and  under  the  temporal  and  the  political,  had  gained  the 
absolute  mastery  of  all  pagan  antiquity ;  and  was  eagerly 
biding  its  time  till  a  more  divine  and  heavenly  system 
should  be  ripe  for  ignoring  its  first  truths,  and  thus  become 

*  Id.,  pp.  12,  202. 

f  Id.,  p.  204.     Smith's  Dictionary,  article  Amphictyons.    Miche- 
let's  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  p.  434. 
X  Geograph.,  lib.  xii.  567,  Casaub. 
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its  prey.  These  worldly  kingdoms  of  heaven — the  old 
pantheistic  cosmocracies,  as  they  may  more  justly  be  called, 
rather  than  theocracies — may  be  easily  recognised  as  the 
genuine  ancestry  of  all  Byzantine  establishments  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  rise  of  the  first  of  which,  simultaneously  with  an 
astounding  apostasy  amongst  Christians,  it  is  the  melan- 
choly task  of  the  present  writer  to  trace  ;  and  for  the 
downfal  of  the  last  of  which,  to  the  wiping  out  of  the 
stain  upon  protestant  nations,  who  are  content  to  share  the 
infamous  monopoly  in  liaisons  of  this  distinctively  heathenish 
type  with  the  church  of  the  Russian  czar,  every  citizen  of 
the  New  Testament  kingdom  of  heaven  may  well  devoutly 
wait  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning.  Doubt- 
less, popish  establishments,  also,  are  an  illegitimate  brood ; 
but  they  are,  at  least,  the  daughters  of  a  discarded  queen, 
and  are  the  consorts,  not  the  concubines,  of  kings.  But 
when  the  church  of  the  Reformation,  forgetful  of  her 
cradle  in  the  cell  of  a  beggar,  and  her  glorious  march  of 
conquest,  so  long  as,  like  her  sole  forerunner  in  a  career,  so 
victorious — the  early  free  church  of  Christendom,  monarchs 
lifted  her  to  no  eminence  save  the  cross,  and  clad  her  in 
no  purple  and  fine  linen,  but  the  dying  crimson  and  grave- 
clothes  of  her  Lord,  began  to  pine  after  "  a  sure,  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  of  her  clergy,"  she  was  fain, 
as  the  alternative,  since  Hildebrand  had  forestalled  the 
Jewish,  to  frame  her  establishments  on  the  old  pagan 
model. 

It  is  a  fine  remark  of  Josephus,*  in  a  passage  in  which 
he  is  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  Jewish  theocracy  and 
the  heathen  polities,  that,  whilst  Moses  made  virtue  a  part 
of  religion,  other  legislators  and  sages  made  religion  a  part 
of  virtue.  But  religion  sank  even  lower  among  the  heathen 
than  would  at  first  sight  appear  from  this  perfectly  just  ob- 
servation of  the  Jewish  historian.  We  must  not  forget  that 
they  also  deemed  ethics,  along  with  gymnastics,  &c,  to  be 
but  a  branch  of  politics.  The  highest  aim  of  their  moralists 
was  to  form  not  the  man,  but  the  citizen.  Patriotism,  which, 
it  has  often  been  speciously  objected  by  infidels,  the  New 
*  Adversus  Apion,  lib.  ii.  cap  17. 
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Testament  nowhere  enjoins,  constituted  with  the  ancient 
moralists  the  whole  duty  of  man.  How  could  it  he  other- 
wise? The  statesman  had  grasped  entire  the  only  ideal 
which  was  left  to  men  after  they  had  discarded  God.  To 
the  order  of  the  universe  he  must,  as  hest  he  might,  un- 
flinchingly break  them  in.  Everything  subserving  this  end 
of  course  fell  within  his  province.  His,  therefore,  must  be 
the  architectonic  science.  It  was  theology  and  astronomy, 
hierurgy  and  gymnastics,  morality  and  physics,  all  at  once. 
Hence  are  explained  the  characteristic  defects  in  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  heathen  world.  The  purely  godlike  virtues 
of  humility  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  it  could  not  incul- 
cate ;  for  its  wisdom  knew  not  God.  Plato,  who,  alone 
amongst  its  sages,  appears  to  have  caught  some  glimpse  of 
a  difference  between  lowliness  and  baseness,  is  an  exception 
which  confirms  the  rule.  For  it  was  he,  also,  who,  by  his 
idea  of  an  architect,  at  least,  if  not  a  creator,  of  the  world, 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  theism  of  revealed  religion. 
At  the  other  extreme,  however,  were  the  Stoics  who  preached 
the  blind  truism  and  the  extremely  mischievous  error,  that 
the  wise  man  was  the  peer  of  Zeus,*  and  whose  pride  of 
course  knew  no  bounds.  But  the  lex  talionis  was  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  government,  and  none,  therefore,  dreamt  of  re- 
laxing it  in  the  merely  ancillary  science  of  morals. 

Taking  into  account  these  and  some  other  heavy  abate- 
ments, there  is  no  denying  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
discouragements  and  disadvantages  under  which  it  laboured, 
ethical  speculation  attained  amongst  the  ancients  a  some- 
what dignified  standard.  Perhaps  in  this  more  than  in  any 
other  department,  may  heathenism  fairly  be  said  not  to 
have  left  men  altogether  without  a  kind  of  positive,  and  not, 
as  was  mostly  the  case,  a  merely  negative,  schooling  for  a 
purer  and  nobler  faith ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  even  seems  to 
intimate  as  much.  (Pom.  ii.  14,  15.)  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  people  at  large  reaped  but  little  benefit  from 
the  ethical  studies  of  the  philosophers,  who  seldom,  indeed, 
sold  their  lessons  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  and 
still  more  rarely  exemplified  them  in  their  every-day  lives. 

*  E.  g.  Seneca,  ep.  lxxiii.  pp.  516,  517.  Ed.  Antwerp.  1614. 
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It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  write  in  detail  of  the  shock- 
ing depravities  of  the  old  heathen  world.  The  very  rotten- 
ness of  its  sepulchre  will  ever  most  surely  guard  its  own 
dreadful  mystery.  For  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those 
things  which  were  done  of  them  in  secret.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  how  heavily  charged  with  all  kinds  of 
moral  death  a  religion  must  have  been  whose  divinities 
were  lechers,  sots,  fratricides,  harlots,  and  panders ;  its 
temples  sacred  brothels,  the  less  scandalous  alone  of  which 
could  be  tolerated  within  the  walls  of  cities;*  its  spectacles, 
the  merciless  gladiatorial  shows,  or  scenes  too  impure  for  a 
soldierly  Cato  to  witness  ;  its  processions,  those  of  the 
Phallics ;  its  altars  not  guiltless  of  human  blood ;  its  fes- 
tivals, the  Bacchanalia,  the  Saturnalia,  the  Floralia,  the 
Cottytia ;  its  ritual  vice,  and  its  ministers  of  both  sexes — 
but  a  veil  must  be  thrown  over  their  too  warm  devotion  to 
their  strictly  sacerdotal  functions.  In  the  age  of  Augustus, 
marriage  was  rapidly  growing  into  disuse,  and  had  to  be 
propped  up  by  liberal  bounties  from  the  state.  Where  the 
tie  existed  at  all,  it  was  for  the  wife  an  indenture  of  servi- 
tude :  she  was  the  drudge ;  concubines  and  courtesans  were 
the  friends  of  her  lord.  Even  this  is  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  There  is  not  one  of  the  odious  vices  for  which 
the  unclean  Canaanites  were  doomed  to  extirpation,  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain  weltered  in  the  fiery  storm,  which  does 
not  soil  the  portrait,  handed  down  by  history,  of  full  many 
a  ruler,  statesman,  poet,  and  philosopher  of  classic  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  fretting  leprosy  was  everywhere.  Few, 
indeed,  of  any  rank  in  society,  escaped  the  plague,  and  the 
invention  of  monstrous  pleasures  was  studied  as  a  science, 
and  followed  as  a  thriving  trade.  Cruelty  was  as  rampant 
as  sensuality.  Slavery  was  universal,  and  the  dread  power 
of  life  and  death  which  the  law  gave  to  masters  was  sure 

*  "  The  temple  of  Mars  is  to  be  situate  without  the  city,  but  near 
the  camp  ;  that  of  Venus,  also,  at  the  gate.  For  it  is  written  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Etruscan  auspices,  that  the  fanes  of  Yenus,  Vulcan, 
and  Mars,  should  be  placed  without  the  walls,  that  the  youths  and 
matrons  may  not  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  libidinous  pleasures." 
—  Vitruvias,  i.  7. 
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to  be  no  idle  prerogative  in  the  hands  of  men  who  gloated 
for  days  together  over  the  dying  throes  of  the  gladiators. 
In  a  word,  the  sober  indictment  of  the  heathens  of  his 
time,  drawn  by  the  christian  apostle  (Rom.  ii.  29 — 31),  is 
endorsed  by  the  signature  of  their  own  most  distinguished 
moralist,  who  but  three  months  before  the  martyrdon  of  his 
inspired  fellow- witness  himself  also  fell  a  victim  to  Nero, 
that  fitting  exponent  and  scourge  of  the  preternatural 
wickedness  of  the  age.  They  were  "  filled  with  all  un- 
righteousness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  mali- 
ciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity, 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God ;  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters;  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents, 
without  understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerciful."  If  Seneca  particularizes 
less,  his  general  description  is  at  least  equally  severe  :  "  The 
world  is  filled  with  crimes  and  vices.  Things  are  too  far 
gone  to  be  healed  by  any  regimen.  Men  are  battling  for 
the  palm  of  reprobate  manners.  Each  day  lust  waxes  and 
shame  wanes.  Trampling  down  all  that  is  good  and  sacred, 
lust  hies  it  whithersoever  it  will.  Vices  no  longer  shun  the 
light.  So  barefaced  is  wickedness  become,  and  so  wildly 
does  it  blaze  up  in  all  bosoms,  that  innocence  is  not  to  say 
rare,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found."  (De  Ira,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

STATE   OF   THE  JEWS  AND   SAMARITANS. 

THE  JEWS  ALONE  POSSESSED  OF  A  POSITIVE  PREPARATION  FOR  CHRIS- 
TIANITY— THEIR  ABUSE  OF  THIS  ADVANTAGE  AS  EVINCED  BY 
THEIR  SPIRITUAL  PRIDE  AND  UNCONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THEIR  NEED 
OF  REDEMPTION — THEIR  SUPERSTITIOUS  BENT — EXTRACT  FROM 
THE  LETTER  TO  DIOGNETUS — THE  RELIGIOUS  SECTS  OF  THE  JEWS 
FURTHER  PROOF  OF  THE  DEPLORABLE  DECAY  OF  JUDAISM — THE 
SADDUCEES — THE  ESSENES — THE  PHARISEES — THESE  LAST  THE 
RELIGIOUS  GUIDES  OF  THE  NATION  AT  LARGE — DISASTROUS  RE- 
SULTS OF  SUCH  GUIDANCE — SENSUOUSNESS  OF  THE  POPULAR- 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  MESSIAH — THE  SAMARITANS — THEIR  IDEAS 
OF  THE  MESSIAH  MORE  SPIRITUAL  THAN  THOSE  OF  THE  JEWS — 
REASONS  OF  THIS  DIFFERENCE — THEIR  VIEWS  AS  TO  A  FUTURE 
LIFE — REASON  OF  THEIR  REJECTION  OF  THE  PROPHETS — THEIR 
COMPARATIVE  RIPENESS,  IN  SPITE  OF  SOME  HEATHENISH  TEN- 
DENCIES,  FOR  THE   RECEPTION  OF  THE   GOSPEL. 

"VVe  have  just  seen  how  the  gentile  nations  at  that  period 
which  the  apostle  Paul  so  aptly  calls  the  "  fulness  of  the 
times,"  had  reached,  by  means  of  a  religion  purely  human 
in  its  origin,  and  intensely  physical  and  worldly  in  its 
nature,  a  crisis  at  which,  according  to  their  own  despairing 
cry,  "  things  were  too  far  gone  to  be  healed  by  any  regi- 
men "  of  which  they,  at  least,  had  any  knowledge.  And  it 
was  in  this  negative  sense,  immeasureably  more  than  in 
any  positive  one,  that  heathenism  itself  paved  the  way  for 
the  gospel.  It  was  by  being  allowed  to  work  out  the 
terribly  practical  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  every  alternative 
thesis  ;  and  not  as  some  writers,  misled  by  the  Alexandrine 
harmonizers,  Clement,  Origen,  &c,  who  in  their  turn  only 
D 
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copied  the  Jew  Philo's  complaisant  concessions  to  Hellenist 
conceit,  seem  to  imagine,  as  at  least  a  kind  of  approximation 
to  the  truth,  that  it  was  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
Christianity.  This  is  the  view  which  is  so  strikingly  pre- 
sented by  our  Lord  himself,  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son ;  and  by  Paul,  when  he  says,  "  After  that,  in  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe." 
That  noblest  of  ail  uninspired  christian  writings,  the  letter 
to  Diognetus,*  places  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  t  It 
was  of  the  last  importance  that  men  should  seek  after  God, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him ;  but, 
harsh  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  equally  in  accordance  with 
"  the  wisdom  of  God,"  that,  "  by  wisdom,"  and  apart  from 
revelation,  they  should  not  find  him.  Nor  did  they,  as  we 
have  seen.  He  was  still  to  them,  till  a  despised  Jew  de- 
clared him,  "  the  unknown  God."  The  results  of  which 
Seneca  speaks  prove  that  they  had  totally  lost  their  way. 
Those  results  were  the  legitimate  fruits  of  heathenism,  and 
the  better  pagans  became  so  in  its  despite.    The  system 

*  To  be  found  in  several  editions  of  Justin  Martyr  (e.  g.  that  of 
Maranus),  and  long  supposed  to  be  his  ;  but  now  generally  admitted 
to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  writer,  and  printed  by  Hefele  with  the 
remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

f  Cap.  10.  In  answer  to  the  question,  Why  the  Son  of  God  was 
not  manifested  sooner  ?  the  author  says,  "  Till  the  old  time  ended, 
God  suffered  us  to  be  carried  away,  as  we  were  bent  on  being,  with 
disorderly  impulses,  at  the  beck  of  our  pleasures  and  lusts.  Not 
that  he  altogether  felt  complacency  in  our  sins,  but  that  he  endured 
them ;  nor  that  he  had  pleasure  in  that  season  of  unrighteousness, 
but  that  he  was  creating  the  present  season  of  righteousness  ;  in 
order  that,  being  proved  by  our  own  works  incapable  of  life  in  that 
age,  we  might  now  be  capacitated  for  it  by  the  clemency  of  God  ; 
and  that  by  our  showing  that  of  ourselves  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  mioht  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power 
of  God."  If  the  authority  of  Neander  be  urged  against  this  mode 
of  treating  the  relation  of  heathenism  to  Christianity,  that  of  the 
most  distinguished  successor  of  the  departed  luminary  may  be 
quoted  in  its  favour.  (See  Nitzsch.  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre, 
§31.) 
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exploded  in  that  scorching  fire  which  "  blazed  up  in  every 
bosom,"  leaving,  however,  a  vacuum  behind  for  the  "  mighty 
rushing  wind." 

We  may,  sometimes,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  canvass  the 
fitness  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  mankind  were  thus  left  without  a  revelation, 
such  as  the  Jews  enjoyed.  But  a  glance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  people  thus  favoured,  should  rather  teach  us,  with  the 
apostle,  devout  admiration  at  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  From  the 
period  of  the  manifestation  of  that  Messiah  towards  whom 
the  entire  Old  Testament  pointed,  they  contrived,  as  they 
have  done  ever  since,  with  a  perverseness  altogether  myste- 
rious, to  oppose  the  preparatory  economy  under  which  they 
were  placed,  as  a  thick  veil  against  all  further  enlighten- 
ment from  above ;  and  their  advantages  thus  became  the 
welcome  reversion  of  the  younger  brethren  of  the  nation 
which  had  despised  its  birthright.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  result  would  have  been  materially  dif- 
ferent, had  their  priceless  but  perilous  privileges  been  en- 
trusted to  other  hands.  The  proof  of  the  universal  need  of 
redemption  would  doubtless  have  been  equally  stringent  as 
now ;  whilst  the  wholesome  consciousness  of  that  need 
might  easily  have  been  far  less  widely  felt  under  any  con- 
ceivable interchange  of  conditions. 

It  was  precisely  owing  to  the  almost  universal  lack  of 
this  feeling  of  spiritual  need  amongst  the  Jews,  that  when 
the  Redeemer  came  unto  his  own  his  own  received  him 
not.  The  knowledge  of  the  living  God  and  of  his  holy  law, 
by  which  all  their  relations,  social,  political,  and  religious, 
were  authoritatively  determined,  was  the  splendid  inheri- 
tance of  even  the  poorest  Israelite.  On  the  sabbaths  and 
other  festivals,  not  to  speak  of  the  religious  assemblies  on 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  each  week,  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read  in  crowded  syna- 
gogues, and  interpreted  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  idiom  of  the 
people,  the  original  Hebrew  having  become  obsolete.  Thus 
sacred  truth  was  the  possession  not  of  a  learned  few,  but  of 
the  masses.     It  was  enshrined  in  the  temple,  that  stone 
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Bible  of  the  Jews,  embodied  in  its  hallowed  ritual,  and 
interwoven,  like  a  golden  thread,  with  all  their  national  in- 
stitutions. All  the  usages  of  every-day  life  were  thoroughly 
leavened  with  the  religious  element.  But  these,  and  in- 
numerable other  like  advantages  which  they  enjoyed,  served 
for  the  most  part,  alas,  only  to  foster  a  feeling  of  intense 
spiritual  pride,  which  rendered  these  despisers  of  the 
heathen,  and  plagiarists  of  their  vices,  blind  alike  to  the 
enormity  of  their  own  corruptions  and  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament.  They  fastened  upon  the  bare  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  mere  externals  of  religion.  Legal- 
ism had  long  reached  amongst  them  that  final  develop- 
ment after  which  it  everywhere  strives — the  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  moral  element  of  religion  beneath  the  ritual, 
by  the  condensation  of  the  former  into  casuistry,  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  latter  into  a  sacred  etiquette.  There  is  a 
striking  picture,  evidently  drawn  from  life,  of  the  degene- 
rate Judaism  of  this  age  in  the  fore-cited  letter  to  Diognetus 
(cap.  3,  4),  wThich  must  not  be  withheld  from  the  reader.  It 
is  sketched  with  something  of  the  boldness  of  one  of  the  old 
prophets,  by  one  who  was  doubtless  a  personal  adherent  of 
Paul;  perhaps,  if  a  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  the  apostle's 
celebrated  Athenian  convert,  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite.* 
After  pouring  out  his  withering  indignation  and  holy  scorn 
on  the  debasing  religion  of  the  Greeks,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  explain  why,  with  all  their  abhorrence  of  this,  the 
Christians  were  no  more  favourable  to  that  of  the  Jews. 
"  In  the  next  place,"  he  says  to  his  friend,  Diognetus,  "  I 
believe  you  are  anxious  to  hear  why  the  Christians  do  not 
worship  God  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews.  I  answer, 
therefore,  that  though  the  Jews  shun  the  idolatry  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  profess  to  believe  in  and  to 
reverence  the  One  God  and  Ruler  of  all  men,  yet  since  they 
pay  him  no  nobler  homage  than  the  heathen  do  to  their 
gods,  they  are  thoroughly  in  error.  For  they,  by  fancying 
that  they  give  to  God,  as  though  he  were  in  need,  the  self- 
same offerings  by  presenting  which  to  their  senseless  and 
dumb  idols,  the  Greeks  afford  a  proof  of  their  foolishness, 
*  Appendix  (A). 
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ought  to  be  deemed  not  his  worshippers,  but  rather  mockers 
of  him.  For  He  that  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
all  things  that  are  in  them,  and  who  liberally  supplies  the 
wants  of  all,  does  not  himself  want  any  of  the  things 
which  he  himself  affords  to  those  who  make  believe  that 
they  give  to  him.  But  those  who  pretend  to  pay  what  is 
due  to  him  by  blood,  and  fat,  and  holocausts,  and  to 
patronize  him  with  such  honours,  differ  not  a  whit,  in  my 
judgment,  in  that  they  imagine  they  enrich  him  who  need- 
eth  nothing,  from  those  who  bestow  the  same  fond  honours 
on  the  dumb  idols,  which  cannot  partake  of  honour.  But, 
in  truth,  you  have  no  need,  I  conjecture,  that  I  should  tell 
you  how  ridiculous,  and  utterly  beneath  argument,  are  their 
alarms  about  their  food,  and  their  superstition  about  the 
sabbaths,  and  their  bragging  of  circumcision,  and  their 
hypocritical  fasts  and  new  moons.  For  how  can  it  be 
proper  to  receive  some  of  the  things  which  God  has  created 
for  the  use  of  man  as  created  aright,  whilst  spurning  others 
as  useless  and  superfluous  ?  And,  again,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  impious  to  bear  false  witness  against  God, 
as  though  he  had  forbidden  the  doing  of  any  good  action 
on  the  sabbath  day  ?  How,  too,  can  their  bragging  of  the 
curtailment  of  their  flesh,  as  a  sure  sign  of  their  election,  as 
though  they  were  on  this  account  specially  beloved  by  God, 
provoke  aught  besides  laughter  ?  Who,  again,  will  judge 
their  star-gazing  and  watching  of  the  moon,  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  observance  of  months  and  days,  and  their  order- 
ing the  Divine  dispensations  and  changes  of  the  seasons,  as 
festivals  or  fasts,  at  their  pleasure,  to  be  a  sign  of  piety,  and 
not  much  rather  of  folly  ?  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  you 
are  sufficiently  informed  that  the  Christians  rightly  keep 
aloof  from  the  empty  worship  and  the  delusions  chargeable 
upon  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  and  from  their 
religious  fuss  and  vain-gloriousness." 

It  is  pretty  plain  from  this  description,  with  which  the 
scattered  notices  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Josephus 
perfectly  agree,  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  no  less  than 
paganism  itself,  must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  advent, 
in  the  throes  of  dissolution  \  and,  accordingly,  it  actually 
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expired  along  with  their  nationality  forty  years  after  the 
perpetration  of  their  crowning  crime,  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord.  What  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
but  a  ghost.  The  degradation  of  the  theocracy  under  the 
iron  hand  of  Roman  despotism  was  a  true  index  of  the  fall 
of  the  faith  of  which  it  was  the  embodiment.  Both  were 
at  the  point  of  death,  which,  however,  was  destined  to  be  to 
each  the  beginning  of  a  new  perennial  life,  the  one  being 
transfigured  into  Christianity,  and  the  other  into  the  New 
Testament  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  the  vital  juices  of  the 
once  stately  plant  were  absorbed  by  the  vigorous  seed, 
which,  as  Paul  saw,  was  all  that  was  left  to  distinguish  his 
nation  from  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When  this  had  been 
once  scattered  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  the  axe 
which  the  Baptist  already  saw  glittering  at  the  root  of 
the  withered  tree  hewed  it  down,  and  it  was  cast  into  the 
fire. 

If  we  look  for  the  proximate  cause  of  this  deep  decay  of 
Judaism,  we  find  it  suggested  by  an  examination  of  those 
religious  sects  which  expressed  in  this  its  declining  age  the 
public  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  whose  appearance  was 
itself  so  ominous  of  the  final  catastrophe.  We  soon  dis- 
cover that  it  was  not  here,  as  amongst  the  heathens,  scepti- 
cism, which  stifled  religion  in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt,  but 
superstition,  which  overlaid  and  smothered  it  beneath  a  load 
of  human  traditions.  Of  the  three  leading  schools  into 
which  the  more  educated  Jews  were  divided  at  this  time, 
one  only,  that  of  the  Sadducees,  and  this  by  far  the  smallest 
and  least  popular  of  the  three,  was  of  a  decidedly  rationalistic 
bent.  It  probably  originated  about  two  centimes  before 
the  christian  era,  in  a  reforming  reaction  against  the  rising 
traditionalism  of  the  Pharisees.  But  though  at  first  it  may 
have  been  a  somewhat  hopeful  movement,  yet  it  had  long 
since  degenerated  into  a  blind  opposition,  not  only  to  the 
novelties  of  the  scribes,  b/ut  to  very  much  besides  that  was 
really  divine.  By  their  opponents  the  Sadducees  were  stig- 
matized as  Epicureans,*  and  allowing  for  the  many  checks 
which  would  necessarily  hamper  the  stirrings  of  the  spirit 
*  Mishna,  Berachoth,  ix.  5,  alibi. 
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of  doubt  in  the  homestead  of  revealed  religion,  there  was 
actually  no  slight  resemblance  between  the  Greek  scoffers 
and  these  Jewish  illuminati.  They  gave  themselves  out  as 
the  adherents  of  pure  Mosaism,  and  ascribed  unconditionally 
binding  authority  to  the  Pentateuch  alone.*  Even  of  what 
was  implied  there  they  would  believe  nothing  that  they 
could  by  any  shift  evade.  In  their  one-sided  zeal  against 
the  monstrously  abnormal  development  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Jewish  faith  by  the  Pharisees,  they  ignored 
altogether  that  power  of  normal  progression  which  was 
essential  to  it  as  a  preparatory  system,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  God's  earliest  revelations  to  Moses  were  joined  on, 
link  by  link,  to  his  last  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
To  the  same  result  would  lead  their  characteristic  dislike  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence,!  which  interest  would 
naturally  incline  them  to  throw  as  far  back  as  possible  into 
the  past  the  undeniable  fact  of  the  divine  interposition  in 
the  affairs  of  their  nation ;  and  thus  to  carry  out  their 
strongly  deistical  hankerings  to  as  great  lengths  as  they 
could,  consistently  with  their  holding  to  a  shred  of  the 
national  creed.  With  this  their  jealousy  of  the  important 
and  indispensable  light  cast  by  the  other  sacred  writings 
upon  the  law,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  negative  criticism 
could  not  find  there  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  nor  that 
they  could  easily  explain  away  as  visions  the  appearances 
of  angels  to  the  patriarchs.  It  was,  however,  a  terrible 
consequence  of  this  superficial  and  anachronistic  method  of 
interpreting  the  Mosaic  records,  that  they  came  at  last  so 
utterly  to  miss  their  spirit,  as  to  draw  from  the  divine 
declarations  therein  contained  that  it  shall  assuredly  be 
well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with  the  wicked,  the  atro- 
cious and  the  artless  inference  that  outward  prosperity  was 

*  Tertullian,  Prescript.  Hser.,  cap.  45.  Origen  cont.,  Cels.  lib.  i. 
p.  38.  Hieronym.  ad  Matt.  xxii.  31  (torn.  vii.  p.  179,  Veron.). 
Jerome's  testimony  is  here  entitled  to  great  weight,  "  Quinque 
tantum  libros  Mosis  recipiebant  Sadducaei,  prophetarum  vaticinia 
respuentes."  (The  Sadducees  received  into  the  canon  only  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  rejected  the  prophetical  oracles.) 

f  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII.  v.  9. 
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a  sure  sign  of  piety,  and  poverty  a  proof  of  reprobation ;  so 
by  their  abuse  of  the  very  revelation  designed  to  correct 
this  venomous  notion,  reaching  the  yawning  abyss,  fatal  to 
all  moral  life,  into  which  the  heathen,  for  want  of  such  a 
guide,  fell.  Thus  a  sect,  which  seems  to  have  started  from 
the  specious  maxim  that  God  must  be  served  without 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward,*  proceeded  in  its 
polemic  heat  to  limit  all  moral  retribution  to  the  present 
life,  and  ended  by  teaching  barbarity  upon  principle,  since 
to  succour  the  wretched  was  held  to  be  an  impious  inter- 
ference with  the  avenging  justice  of  Heaven.  Of  course, 
Sadduceeism  was  the  creed  only  of  certain  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  whom  it  rendered  recklessly  indulgent  of  their 
own  sensual  desires,  and  remorselessly  oppressive  and  cruel 
to  others.  The  unpopularity  of  their  principles,  however, 
was  no  bar  to  their  assumption  of  the  most  sacred  offices, 
not  even  of  the  high-priesthood  itself,  since  these  Jewish 
free-thinkers  knew,  as  well  as  their  Greek  prototypes  them- 
selves, how  to  wear  their  cloak  according  to  the  wind. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  an  opposition  of  this 
kind  against  the  Pharisaic  orthodoxy,  far  from  relaxing, 
could  only  serve  to  rivet  the  iron  bondage  in  which  spiritual 
despotism  held  enthralled  the  souls  of  the  people.  The 
fact,  also,  that  the  Sadducees  ever  held  with  the  oppressive 
Roman  power,  would,  of  course,  drive  the  masses,  chafing 
under  the  heathen  yoke,  to  take  shelter  under  the  more 
democratic  and  patriotic  banner  of  the  Pharisees.     There 

*  The  Jewish  tradition,  at  least,  derives  Sadduceeism  from  a 
certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  Sochceus,  who  himself  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Simeon  the  Just,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Zadok  deduced  his  denial  of  future  retribution  from  the 
principle  of  his  master,  "  Ne  sitis  tanquam  servi,  qui  ministrant 
hero,  ea  conditione,  ut  accipiant  mercedem ;  sed  estote  tanquam 
servi  qui  ministrant  hero,  non  ea  conditione,  ut  accipiant  mercedem, 
sitque  timor  ccelorum  (Dei)  in  vobis."  (Be  not  as  servants  who 
obey  their  lord  on  condition  of  receiving  a  recompense ;  but  be  as 
servants  who  obey  their  lord  without  any  understanding  that  they 
are  to  receive  a  recompense ;  and  let  the  fear  of  God  be  in  you.) 
Pirke,  Aboth,  i.  3. 
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was  no  third  party ;  at  least,  if  men  shrank  from  sundering 
the  ties  which  bound  them  amidst  all  the  corruptions  and 
miseries  of  the  times,  to  the  hearth  and  to  the  altar.  For 
the  Essenes,  the  only  other  sect,  were  monks  who  had  re- 
nounced society,  and  schismatics  who  shunned  the  temple. 
This  brotherhood  of  devout  mystics,  though  its  influence 
upon  the  national  mind,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  must  have 
been  very  limited,  (whence  is  explained  the  total  silence 
observed  by  the  gospel  history  concerning  them,)  is,  never- 
theless, on  several  accounts,  a  noteworthy  phenomenon 
enough  to  merit  a  brief  description.  *  It  numbered  about  four 
thousand  individuals,  and  its  principal  seat  was  the  western 
margin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  colonies  had  been  trans- 
planted to  many  other  parts  of  Palestine.  It  was  divided 
into  four  castes,  like  Hindoo  society,  and  each  superior  rank 
looked  upon  the  touch  of  the  members  of  one  beneath  it  as 
a  defilement  requiring  an  ablution.  They  were  communists 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  party,  who  held  views  of 
marriage  more  accordant  with  the  original  Hebrew  rever- 
ence for  that  institution,  celibates.  Their  numbers  were 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  whom  the  growing 
demoralization  and  miseries  of  common  life  had  disgusted 
with  the  world.  They  were  compacted  together  into  a 
well-organized  body,  which  was  ruled  by  a  powerful 
hierarchy,  to  whose  authority  the  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  yield  unquestioning  and  unlimited  obedience, 
when  they  took  the  initiatory  oath  —  the  only  occasion 
on  which  they  were  allowed  to  go  beyond  a  simple  affirma- 
tion. Their  creed  was  an  uncompromising  fatalism.  They 
abhorred  slavery,  and  were  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 
They  lived  by  rule,  giving  so  many  hours  to  their  pious 
exercises,  so  many  to  the  management  of  their  fields, 
flocks,  and  bee-hives,  or  to  handicraft  occupations,  and  so 
many  to  refreshment  and  sleep.  Some  of  them  studied 
medicine,  whilst  others  were  much  given  to  prying  into  the 

*  The  principal  ancient  testimonies  respecting  the  Essenes  are 
to  be  found  in  Josephus,  Ant.,  XVIII.  i.  5,  B.  J.,  II.  viii.  2—13 ; 
Philo,  in  the  treatise,  Quod  omnis  probus  liber;  and  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  v.  cap.  15. 
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secrets  of  futurity,  and  made  pretensions  to  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  They  held  the  great  lawgiver  of  their  nation, 
as  well  as  the  other  prophets,  in  the  highest  honour.  But 
whilst  they  scrupulously  paid  their  dues  to  the  temple,  not 
because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  (for  distraints  to 
recover  any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  claim  were  unknown  to 
the  Jewish  constitution),  but  of  their  own  free-will,  they 
worshipped  and  offered  sacrifices  only  within  the  precincts  of 
their  own,  in  their  view,  purer  sanctuaries.  They  were  firm 
believers  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  do  not  seem  to 
have  expected  any  resurrection  of  the  body.  A  similar 
community  had  also  sprung  up  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
Moeris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  Egyptian  Judaism.  They  then  styled  themselves 
"  Therapeutse,"  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
name  "  Essenes  " — both  words  meaning  "  healers,"  and  are 
described  in  the  most  glowing  language  by  Philo.  The 
appellation  probably  points,  in  both  instances,  to  the  am- 
bitious aim  which  those  who  assumed  it  proposed  to  them- 
selves :  viz.,  the  renovation  of  the  diseased  body  of  Judaism, 
the  radical  reform  of  that  polity  which,  it  was  clearly  seen, 
unless  healed  in  time,  must  speedily  become  a  corpse.  In 
the  same  way,  the  monastic  orders  were  instituted,  in  later 
times,  to  furnish  a  remedy  for  the  growing  corruptions  of 
Christianity.  In  this  point  of  view,  these  parasites,  looking 
so  fresh  and  green  by  the  side  of  the  wasting  trunk,  which 
they  were  helping  to  drain  of  its  last  drops  of  sap,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  interesting  sign  of  the  times.  Judaism, 
it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  possess,  and  was 
never  meant  to  possess,  a  church,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  that  term ;  a  fact  which  those  who  seek  in  the  Old 
Testament  a  warrant  for  any  alliance  of  the  christian  com- 
munity with  the  state  always  manage  to  forget.  Here, 
just  as  amongst  pagan  nations,  the  religious  and  political 
commonwealths  were  identical.  That  men  should  form  a 
society  in  an  exclusively  religious  interest,  was  incompatible 
with  the  very  idea  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  whilst  it  retained  the  least 
measure  of  its  pristine  vigour.    It  recognised  no  distinction 
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whatever  between  the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel  and  the  pious  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  According  to 
it,  every  ungodly  Israelite  was  a  traitor  to  his  divine  King, 
and  every  rebel  against  the  state  an  apostate  from  his 
religion.  Its  express  aim  was  to  organize  the  nation,  as 
such,  into  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  archetype,  however, 
the  pattern  showed  to  Moses  in  the  holy  mount,  was  not 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  physical  one,  but  one  sublimely  moral : 
not  the  cosmical  firmament,  with  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
but  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  was  also  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  adored  by  the  seraphim,  who  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  word.  When  our  Lord 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray  that  God's  will  might  be  done 
on  earth,  even  as  it  is  in  heaven,  he  furnished  them  with  a 
petition  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
dispensation.  He  himself  came  to  magnify  the  law  and 
make  it  honourable,  by  rendering  to  the  will  of  the  Father 
a  perfectly  free,  unconstrained,  and  joyful  homage,  even 
unto  death.  Such,  from  the  beginning,  had  ever  been  the 
ideal  after  which  Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  been  summoned  by 
its  prophets  to  strive.  But  with  the  floods  of  wickedness, 
which,  by  a  richly-merited  retribution,  broke  down  the 
barriers  of  the  theocracy,  and  floated  a  heathen  government 
into  power  on  its  ruins,  the  task  of  harmonizing  the  idea 
with  the  fact  was  every  day  becoming,  even  to  those  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  strongest  faith,  were  looking  out  for  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  to  accomplish  "  redemption  in  Israel," 
more  and  more  hard.  Less  patient  spirits  at  length  resolved 
boldly  to  cut  the  knot  which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to 
untie,  and  to  aim  at  a  reform,  not  by  engaging  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  the  rampant  ungodliness  of  the  nation, 
but  by  a  cowardly  retreat  from  the  strife,  in  order  to  form 
a  new  nucleus  in  its  midst.  The  party  to  venture  on  so 
extreme  a  step,  without  any  divine  sanction  for  the  am- 
bitious attempt,  would  naturally  be  composed  of  men  in 
whom  the  element  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  enlightened 
loyalty  to  truth  and  duty,  predominated ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  principles  of  their  community  would  bear  a  decidedly 
mystical  stamp.     Such  was  the  case  with  the  Essene  and 
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Therapeutic  institutes.  None  the  less,  however,  do  they 
furnish  a  very  remarkable  spectacle.  They  were  really,  in 
a  qualified  sense,  churches,  i.e.,  societies  based  solely  on  the 
mutual  recognition  of  a  common  religious  consciousness,  and 
may,  therefore,  rightly  be  regarded  as  sporadic  intimations 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  Their  formation 
distinctly  foreshadowed  the  establishment,  under  diviner 
auspices,  and  on  an  infinitely  broader  basis,  of  a  community 
of  a  sublimer  kind.  It  was  not  these  self-styled  "  healers," 
but  a  very  different  physician,  that  was  destined  to  close 
the  wounds,  not  only  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  but  of 
bleeding  humanity  at  large. 

With  no  rivals  to  dispute  their  sway  save  these  Essene 
recluses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deistical  Sadducees  on 
the  other,  the  Pharisees  held  almost  undisturbed  dominion 
over  the  Jewish  mind.  They  were  the  leaders  of  popular 
opinion,  and  the  keepers  of  the  national  conscience.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  altogether  erroneous  to  conceive  of  them, 
or  of  the  representatives  of  either  of  the  other  two  main 
directions  of  Jewish  thought,  as  a  religious  sect,  in  the  sense 
in  which  men  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  denominations  of  the 
christian  world ;  and,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  that  all  three  should  rather  be  styled  schools. 
Accordingly,  Josephus*  repeatedly  compares  them  to  the 
schools  of  Greek  philosophy ;  and  of  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees in  particular,  he  says,f  that  it  presented  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Stoics.  Their  number,  moreover,  was  far 
too  small  to  account  for  the  overwhelming  influence  which 
they  exercised,  if  we  are  to  regard  them  as  forming  one 
amongst  three  several  religious  parties  into  which  the  whole 
nation  was  divided.  For  at  the  first  Roman  census  in 
Judea,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  going  on,  at  the 
time  of  the  nativity,  Josephus  narrates  that  they  all  refused 
either  to  swear  allegiance,  or  to  pay  tribute,  to  Augustus, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  the 
recusants  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men ;  J  whereas  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  could  hardly  have  fallen 

*  Ant.,  XVIII.  i.  2 ;  B.  J.,  II.  viii.  14. 

f  De  Vita  sua,  }  2.  J  Ant.,  XVII.  ii.  4. 
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short  of  as  many  millions.*  Not  the  less,  however,  was  the 
multitude  thoroughly  leavened  with  their  principles.  These 
pretentious  devotees,  separated  from  the  profane  mass,  as 
the  name  they  hore  implied,  bewitched  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  treasures  of  sacred 
lore,  and  of  their  attainments  in  legal  holiness.  They  were 
the  long-robed  rabbies,  who,  to  cause  the  greater  opinion  of 
their  meditative  habits,  walked  as  though  they  had  no  feet, 
inasmuch  as  they  scarcely  lifted  them  from  the  ground, f  or 
wore  a  kind  of  hat  like  a  deep  mortar,  which  did  not  allow 
of  their  looking  upwards,  or  on  either  side,  but  only  down- 
ward, or  straight  before  them.  J  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  scribes,  i.e.  those  learned  in  the  law,  who  taught  in 
the  synagogues,  had  the  training  of  all  young  men  aspiring 
to  become  masters  in  Israel,  and  gave  answers  to  scrupulous 
Jews  in  troublesome  cases  of  conscience,  were  Pharisees. 
The  seats  in  the  sanhedrim,  or  great  senate  of  the  nation, 
were  almost  all  filled  by  Pharisees,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy  were  seldom  occupied  by  others,  although  the 
Koman  authorities  sometimes  found  it  a  political  necessity 
to  promote  their  own  friends,  the  Sadducees,  to  its  most 
influential  dignities.  The  Pharisees  were  the  orthodox  ;  all 
who  opposed  them  were  at  once  stigmatized  as  heretics. 
Their  watchword  was  tradition ;  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  Oral  Law,  which  they  contended  had  been  delivered 
along  with  the  written  law,  by  God  to  Moses,  upon  mount 
Sinai,  from  whom  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the  elders, 
who  stood  in  the  succession .  This  was  the  key  of  knowledge, 
without  which  it  was  impossible,  they  affirmed,  to  unlock 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  which  hung  at  their  girdles. 
Thus  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  antiquity  contrived  here  also 
to  gain  a  foothold,  even  amongst  that  people  which  alone,  of 
all  ancient  nations,  can  be  said  to  have  had  furnished  to  it  the 
means  of  enlightenment  for  all ;   and  the  necks  of  the  vainly 

*  See  Greswell's  Supplementary  Dissertations  upon  the  Princi- 
ples and  Arrangements  of  afcHarmony  of  the  Gospels.  (Disserta- 
tion xiii.,  On  the  Population  of  Judea  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour.) 

f  The  so-called  Pharissei  truncati. 

1  The  Pharissei  mortarii. 
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emancipated  laity  were  again,  through  this  cunning  device, 
humbled  beneath  the  tread  of  a  clerisy  thirsting  for  power. 
The  main  body  of  these,  at  that  time,  unwritten  traditions, 
may  be  found  in  the  Mishna,  having  been  committed  to 
writing  by  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  at  Tiberias,  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Accord- 
ing to  this  document,  they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  an 
immense  number  of  minute  rules,  which  formed  the  so-called 
"  hedge  of  the  law,"  by  which  it  was  to  be  the  better 
guarded  against  all  infringement.  Having  quenched  all 
sense  for  the  spirit  of  the  bible,  nothing  remained  for  men, 
in  whom  conscience — though,  alas,  generally  showing  itself 
only  as  an  evil  one — had  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  as, 
among  the  Jews,  it  had  been  by  the  whole  course  of  their 
divine  history,  but  to  go  on  heaping  one  dull  interpolation 
after  another  upon  its  now  meagre  and  lifeless,  nay  rather,  as 
Paul  intimates,  even  killing  letter.  Casuistry  must,  in  such 
a  case,  act  the  interpreter,  instead  of  that  quicksighted 
love,  which,  because  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  already 
anticipates  its  import.  Thus  in  the  Mishna,  the  fourth 
commandment  is  actually  made  to  branch  out  into  twenty- 
four  chapters,  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  sections,  which  again  are  often  subdivided  into  various 
cases,  whose  treatment  gives  scope  to  a  slippery  unction, 
equal  to  that  of  a  Molina,  or  a  Suarez.  For  example, 
it  is  decided  that  "  a  man  may  on  the  Sabbath  borrow 
of  his  acquaintance  jars  of  wine  or  of  oil,  provided  he 
does  not  say  to  him,  Trust  me ;  likewise  a  woman  may 
borrow  bread  from  an  acquaintance.  If  the  party  ap- 
plied to  refuse  to  trust  the  applicant,  the  latter  may 
leave  his  garment  as  a  pledge,  and  settle  his  account  with 
the  lender  after  the  Sabbath."*  The  most  impalpable  dis- 
tinctions were  often  drawn  by  these  Jewish  Jesuits.  Thus, 
to  cite  another  instance  from  the  same  treatise  of  the 
Mishna,  it  is  laid  down,  that  "men  may  not  on  the  Sabbath 
put  water  before  bees,  or  before  pigeons  in  a  dovecot ;  but 
they  may  put  it  before  geese,  and  before  poultry  and  before 
house-pigeons."f  Not  seldom  the  hair-splitting  is  perfectly 
*  Mishna,  Sabbath,  xxiii.  1.  t  Id.,  xxiv.  3. 
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ludicrous,  as,  when  to  the  permission  for  a  woman  to  walk 
her  little  child  on  the  Sabbath,  a  famous  rabbi  adds  the 
proviso,  that  it  must  not  be  such  an  one  as  trails  its  leg 
behind  ;*  and  when  it  is  gravely  settled,  that  if  a  stag  enter 
a  house  on  the  sacred  day,  and  one  man  shuts  him  in,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  commandment ;  but  that  if  two  shut 
him  in  they  contract  no  guilt,  f  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  these  curious  developments  were  held  to  be 
of  equal  authority  with  the  divine  precept  itself,  and  that  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  in  any  of  these  minute  particulars 
might  involve  the  stoning  of  the  offender.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  law,  that  yoke, 
which  itself  alone,  the  apostle  Peter  said,  was  one  which 
neither  the  Jews  of  his  own,  nor  of  any  former,  generation, 
were  able  to  bear,  was  expounded  by  the  Pharisees  after  the 
same  portentous  fashion,  and  the  force  of  our  Lord's  accusa- 
tion against  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  that  they  laded 
men's  consciences  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  whilst 
they  themselves  touched  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  their 
fingers,  will  easily  be  felt.  Doubtless,  not  all  the  adherents 
of  the  school  were  mere  hypocritical  aspirants  after  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  pretenders  to  a  righteousness  which 
the  unlearned  vulgar  would  admire  and  gape  at  none  the 
less,  because  they  could  not  themselves  hope  to  attain 
either  to  the  knowledge  or  the  practice  of  its  intricate  re- 
quirements ;  but  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  by  far 
the  greater  number.  Though  the  system  would  entangle 
within  its  meshes  some  few  earnest  spirits,  thirsting  after 
moral  perfection,  yet  it  was  far  rather  adapted  to  further 
the  selfish  aims  of  mere  traffickers  in  religion,  who  well 
knew  how  to  combine  an  outward  show  of  extraordinary 
holiness  with  the  secret  indulgence  of  the  most  degrading 
lusts.  It  made  piety  a  trade  with  heaven,  the  knowledge 
of  whose  tricks  was  the  monopoly  of  a  few  learned  devotees. 
On  these  the  famine-stricken  people  were  to  fawn  for  the 
crumbs  of  the  bread  of  life  that  fell  from  their  masters' 
table.  They  were  the  sole  dispensers  of  truth  and  arbiters 
of  duty. 

*  Mishna,  Sab.,  xviii.  2.  t  Id.,  xiii.  6. 
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Hence  is  explained  the  utter  want  of  preparedness  in 
which  the  nation  had  to  meet  that  decisive  crisis  of  its 
destiny,  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah.  The  Jews, 
indeed,  had  not,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  their  grasp  of  the 
leading  truths  embodied  in  the  sublime  theism  and  the- 
ocracy of  the  Old  Testament :  they  even  held  them  with  a 
more  convulsive  grip  amidst  all  the  stormy  changes  of  the 
times.  But  it  was  with  the  grip  of  a  hand  freezing  in 
death.  Their  grossly  carnal  minds  apprehended  these 
truths  only  after  a  thoroughly  sensuous  manner.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  future  world  and  in  a  judgment  to  come ;  but 
they  painted  the  former  with  the  most  fantastic  hues,  drawn 
from  the  present  life,  which  their  earthly  imaginations 
magnified  to  the  monstrous,  and  transferred  to  another  state ; 
and  the  latter  they  believed  would  be  conducted  according 
to  the  maxims  of  their  scribes.  They  clung  to  their  calling 
as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  to  which  they  were  so  shame- 
lessly unfaithful  that  their  vices  were  a  scandal  to  the  very 
heathen,  without  allowing  the  least  misgiving  to  ruffle  the 
complacency  of  their  spiritual  pride.  When  the  iron  of 
Roman  oppression  entered  into  their  souls,  they  felt  with 
keenest  smart  their  degradation  as  the  theocratic  people  j 
but  it  was  redemption  from  political  slavery,  and  not  from 
spiritual  bondage,  after  which  they  sighed.  They  thirstily 
drank  in  the  prophetical  announcements  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  were  on  the  stretch  in  eager  expectation  of 
his  speedy  approach.  It  was  precisely,  however,  in  their 
notions  about  this  very  point,  the  hinge  on  which  the  right 
view  of  all  revelation  turns,  that  their  worldly  bent  exerted 
its  mightiest  and  most  mischievous  influence.  They  were, 
as  is  well  known,  looking  only  for  a  temporal  and  political 
deliverer,  who,  clothed  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  should  hurl 
their  oppressors  in  the  dust,  and  invest  their  own  nation 
instead  with  the  dominion  of  the  world.  They  were  stone- 
blind  to  the  startling  absurdity  of  expecting  the  establish- 
ment of  an  earthly  kingdom  by  eternal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  utterly  insensible  to  the  eloquent  fact,  that  the 
disclosures  of  the  prophets  respecting  the  Messiah  had  always 
j>roceeded  pari  passu  with  those  concerning  a  future  state. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seein,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  matter  of 
doubt,  that  it  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  their  rejection 
of  the  prophetical  writings, —  whose  glowing  Messianic 
predictions  the  Jews,  through  their  worldliness  of  heart, 
so  fatally  misunderstood, — that  the  Samaritans  escaped 
many  of  the  grosser  delusions  on  this,  momentous  subject 
into  which  their  bitter  antagonists  were  betrayed.  We  see 
from  the  language  of  the  woman  of  Sychar,  in  her  con- 
versation with  our  Saviour  at  Jacob's  well,  that  they  were 
looking,  according  to  the  prediction  (Deut.  xviii.  15 — 18), 
for  a  prophet  who  should  tell  men  all  things,  rather  than  for 
a  world-subduing  conqueror  and  king;  and,  accordingly, 
amongst  them  our  Lord  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  openly 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  Smarting  under  the  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  them  by  their  bigoted  neighbours,  they 
loved  to  contemplate  the  coming  Redeemer  in  the  light  in 
which  the  Pentateuch,  which  alone  they  received  as  scrip- 
ture, never  fails  to  present  him,  as  alike  the  seed  of  the  woman 
as  well  as  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed.  It  would  be  peculiarly  consolatory  to 
them,  after  enduring  centuries  of  scornful  repulsion,  at 
length  to  meet  with  Jews  willing  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
right  hand  of  equal  and  brotherly  fellowship.  Moreover, 
the  very  weakness  of  their  claims  to  be  considered  members 
of  the  old  theocratic  community, — since  the  unwelcome 
consciousness  of  the  slipperiness  of  their  position  must  at 
times  have  dawned  upon  them, — would  naturally  facili- 
tate their  exchange  of  these  doubtful  pretensions  for  a 
more  solid  title  as  citizens  of  the  renovated  kingdom  of 
God.  For  this  result  their  materially,  though  not  for- 
mally, Jewish  training  served  to  prepare  them;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  wholesome  tendency  was  not  here 
nipped  in  the  bud,  as  amongst  their  neighbours,  by  the 
freezing  influence  of  Rabbinism.  In  common  with  the  Pha- 
risees, they  believed  in  a  future  life,  and  in  the  resurrection,* 

*  Winer,  Biblische  Realworterbuch,  Art.  Samariter.      The  Sa- 
maritan poems,  published  at  Leipsic,  by  Gesenius,  in  1824,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  afford,  it  is  true,  the  earliest  documentary  evidence  of  this 
E 
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but  not  in  any  Oral  Law.  But  their  outward  accordance 
with  the  Sadducees  on  this  latter  point,  as  also  in  their 
general  views  of  the  canon  of  scripture,  is  not  to  be  traced 
to  any  agreement  with  them  in  their  spiritual  bent.  Re- 
ligious jealousy  rather  was  the  cause  of  their  disparagement 
of  the  prophets,  who  all  make  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  the 
theocracy ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  though  far  from  being 
without  superstitious  leanings,  yet  the  legal  spirit  never 
gained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  them  as  to  induce  them 
to  forge  for  themselves  such  a  chain  of  human  traditions  as 
the  Jews  were  proud  to  wear.  Their  weakest  point  was 
their  proneness  to  relapse  into  their  original  heathenism ; 
to  which,  for  instance,  they  succumbed,  when,  to  please 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  dedicated  their  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  to  Jupiter  Hellenius.*  This  desecration,  however, 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  continuance  of  the  outward  pres- 
sure which  led  to  it.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  happily, 
was  soon  restored ;  and  though  at  the  christian  era  their 
national  sanctuary  had  been  in  ruins  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, yet  their  religious  assemblies  were  still  held,  and  the 
truths  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  were  proclaimed  every 
Sabbath  in  their  synagogues.  Thus,  though  by  the  hands 
of  other  than  Jewish  labourers,  the  seed  of  the  Divine  Word 
had  been  scattered  broadcast  amongst  them,  so  that  our 
Lord  himself  could  testify  that  the  fields  were  already 
white  unto  the  harvest. 

fact ;  whence  Bishop  Hinds  takes  occasion  to  suggest  that  the 
Samaritans  may  have  borrowed  their  belief  in  the  resurrection  from 
Christianity.  (History  of  the  Rise,  &c,  Appendix,  Note  D.)  This, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  probable,  since  the  later 
Samaritans  were  nearly  as  hostile  to  the  Christians  as  to  the  Jews 
themselves.  (Winer,  1.  c.) 
*  Josephus,  Ant.,  XII.  v.  5. 
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AGE   OF   OUR  LORD,  A.C.  5 — A.D.   30. 

IMPORTANT  LIGHT  SHED  UPON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH  BY 
OUR  LORD'S  LIFE  AND  TEACHING — THE  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH 
THAT  INSTITUTION  WAS  TO  BE  BASED  LAID  DOWN  BY  HIMSELF — 
THE  PROJECTED  CHURCH  EXTERNALLY  AND  INTERNALLY  FREE 
— ORIGINALITY  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  CHUBCH,  AND  INFERENCES 
THEREFROM — FACTS  IN  OUR  LORD'S  EARLY  HISTORY  INDICATIVE 
OF  THE  UNWORLDLY  NATURE  OF  HIS  KINGDOM — SIMILAR  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS SUPPLIED  BY  HIS  MINISTRY — AND  ESPECIALLY  BY  ITS 
CLOSING  SCENE — PROVISION  MADE  BY  OUR  LORD  FOR  THE  IN- 
TERNAL FREEDOM  OF  THE  CHURCH — ABSOLUTE  SUBORDINATION 
OF  ALL  ITS  MEMBERS  TO  HIMSELF,  AND  CO-ORDINATION  TO  ONE 
ANOTHER,  ITS  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE — HIS  HINTS  OF  THE 
ABROGATION  OF  THE  PARTICULAR  PRIESTHOOD,  AND  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  UNIVERSAL  ONE — THIS  LATTER  NOT  INCON- 
SISTENT WITH  THE  DIVINE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY— TRUE  NATURE  OF  CHURCH  POWER. 

Such,  in  its  leading  features,  was  the  religious  condition 
of  Palestine  when  it  became  the  scene  of  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  flesh.  Out  of  the  latent  but  indestructible 
germs  implanted  in  the  Old  Testament  economy,  now 
about  to  close,  a  new  creation  was  to  spring  forth  as  the 
work  of  its  Messiah.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  the  chris- 
tian religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  established  until 
the  accomplishment  of  the  two  main  facts  on  which  it  was 
based — the  atoning  death  and  triumphant  resurrection  of 
the  Redeemer.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  christian  church, 
which  is  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit,  was  not 
founded  till  its  already  glorified  Head  had  sent  that  other 
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Comforter,  whom  he  promised,  to  abide  with  his  disciples 
for  ever.  But,  since,  in  what  they  taught  and  instituted 
the  apostles  ever  acted  according  to  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bringing  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
whatsoever  Christ  had  said  unto  them,  taking  of  his,  and 
showing  it  unto  them,  it  is  plain  that  if  we  would  seize  in 
its  purity  the  true  conception  of  the  church,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  study  its  history  aright,  we  must  not 
shut  out  the  precious  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
personal  history  and  teaching  of  our  Lord.  The  plan  ac- 
cording to  which,  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  they 
reared  the  divine  fabric,  had  been  sketched  beforehand  by 
their  Master.  To  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Hinds — "  From 
Adam  until  Christ  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption  was 
prefigured:  in  Christ's  ministry  it  was  accomplished;  by 
the  Spirit  it  was  explained.  From  Adam  until  Christ  the 
religious  knowledge  of  the  world  was  like  the  gradual 
dawning  of  light  which  precedes  the  sunrise,  and  from 
which  we  infer  the  existence  and  anticipate  the  approach 
of  the  sun  itself.  Christ  came ;  but  his  coming  was  as  when 
the  sun  has  risen  in  mist  and  cloud,  and  can  scarcely  be 
discerned.  And  then  came  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  the  breath 
of  heaven,  which  blows  aside  the  cloud,  and  enables  us  to 
look  upon  the  source  of  all  the  daylight  with  which  we 
have  been  gradually  blessed."*  All  the  principles,  therefore, 
which  the  apostles  afterwards  embodied  in  the  constitution 
which  they  gave  to  the  christian  society,  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  contemplation  of  the  divine-human  life  of 
the  Redeemer  himself.  They  were  themselves  his  disciples, 
and  whether  their  connexion  with  him  was  more  outward, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  or  more  inward,  as  when,  after 
his  ascension,  he  sent  them  his  Spirit,  according  to  his 
promise,  to  lead  them  into  all  the  truth,  it  was  ever  alike 
his  own  glorious  self-revelation  that  irradiated  their  path. 
The  present  history,  therefore,  whilst  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  out  in  detail  the  track  of  his  marvellous 
course  upon  earth,  is,  at  least,  concerned  to  point  out  how, 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  his  church,  the  sanctuary 
*  History  of  the  Rise,  &c,  p.  104. 
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of  his  religion,  which  is  itself  a  law  of  liberty,  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  free ;  shunning,  with  equal  dread,  the  in- 
trusion into  its  sphere  of  the  foreign  power  of  the  world, 
and  the  growth  of  a  domestic  domination  from  within.  In 
other  words,  that  he  did  not  come  to  redeem  men  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  order  to  subject  their  consciences 
to  the  enactments  of  human  authority,  whether  sacerdotal 
or  political. 

I.  The  very  fact  that  our  Lord  designed  the  foundation 
of  a  church  at  all, — that  is,  to  quote  the  definition  of 
Neander,  "  A  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fellowship  of 
religious  life  ;  a  union  essentially  independent  of,  and  diffe- 
rent from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association,"* — should 
be  itself  enough  to  prove  that  he  took  up  a  quite  new 
position  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  religion  and 
the  state  ;  one  eternally  distinct  from  that  of  all  antiquity, 
whether  pagan  or  Jewish.  Had  he  ever  intended  that 
men  should  be  taught  divine  truth  by  human  governments, 
it  would  surely  have  been  sufficient  to  promulgate  a 
new  religion,  which  might  then  by  degrees  have  ousted  all 
others  from  their  influence  over  states,  and  gaining  them 
over,  one  by  one,  have  at  length  climbed,  by  political  means, 
to  universal  dominion.  The  heathen  lawgivers,  and  even 
Moses,  in  ancient  times,  just  as  Mahomet  in  later  ones, 
founded  religions.  Christ  alone  projected  a  church  as  well. 
Nay,  he  alone  was  able  to  found  a  society,  whose  only  bond 
should  be  the  religious  life.  It  was  precisely  because,  by 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  by  imparting  the 
consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God,  by  bestowing  the 
gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit — in  a  word,  by  communicating  to 
men  all  the  blessings  of  redemption,  he  so  intensified  the 
religious  life,  that  it  was  now  first  rendered  strong  enough 
to  become  the  sole  centripetal  force  of  a  community, 
which,  with  himself  in  its  midst,  might  well  stand  alone. 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very  ends  for  which  this 
community  was  called  into  existence,  were  the  conservation 
and  propagation  of  his  religion.  Hence,  Byzantinism  is 
reduced  to  this  painful  dilemma :  either  Christ  intended 
*  Life  of  Christ,  §  81. 
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that  the  state  should  teach  his  religion,  or  he  did  not.  If 
he  did,  then  he  must  have  called  the  church  into  existence 
in  vain;  or,  at  least,  it  should  disband  whenever,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  the  state  becomes  christian.*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not,  all  secular  establishments  of  Christianity 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  Christ.  Nothing1  can 
more  conclusively  prove  that  our  Lord  removed  sacred 

*  This  latter  is  actually  the  startling  conclusion  come  to  by 
Rothe,  in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled,  Die  Anfange  der  Christli- 
chen  Kirche,  und  ihrer  Verfassung  (The  Beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Churchy,  and  of  its  Constitution) ;  and  he  has  been  driven  to  it  by 
the  logical  necessity  of  the  case,  as  must  every  one  else  who  holds 
with  him  that  the  state  can  legitimately  teach  Christianity.  He 
maintains  that  Christianity  is  ultimately  to  be  realized  in  the  form 
of  the  state ;  and  that  the  church  was  meant  to  be  but  a  temporary 
institution,  which  can  no  longer  subserve,  but  must  rather  obstruct, 
human  welfare,  so  soon  as  it  shall  have  gained  its  end  in  the  so- 
called  christianization  of  states — a  result  which,  to  be  sure,  he  ad- 
mits, has  nowhere  as  yet  been  reached.  Against  this  novel  view, — 
which  Rothe  endeavours  to  support,  amongst  other  considerations, 
by  the  fact,  that  Christ  frequently  spoke  of  the  circle  of  redeemed 
humanity  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  &c. ;  whence  he  argues,  that  it  is 
destined  ultimately  to  assume  the  political  form, — Xeander  remarks 
(Life  of  Christ,  §  82)  as  follows : — "  It  must  not  be  concluded  from 
this  phraseology  that  this  community  was  ever  to  realize  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  state.  The  name,  borrowed  from  an  earthly  kingdom, 
is  on  one  side  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  immediately  taken  from 
the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  divine  community  was  represented 
by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential  difference  between  the 
Jewish  and  christian  stand-point  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded.  Excluding  all  other 
relations  that  belong  to  a  state,  the  only  real  feature  expressed  by 
the  symbolical  name  is  the  monarchical  principle ;  and  that,  too, 
in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  temporal  state,  without 
subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of  slaves  under 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  piinciple  of  the 
christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  subordination 
than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  this  shall  be 
absolute  ;  while,  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon  the 
footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in 
this  respect,  in  the  words  Luke  xxii.  25,  26." 
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things  from  the  province  of  the  state,  than  this  plain 
fact,  that  he  alone,  of  all  who  ever  founded  religions, 
created  an  institution,  which  he  destined  for  perpetuity,  and 
entrusted  with  no  other  charge.*  With  right,  therefore, 
does  Neander  affirm,  after  giving  the  above  definition  of  the 
church,  that  "  it  was  a  fundamental  element  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  union,  that  religion  was  no  longer  to  be  in- 
separably bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate,  with 
the  political  and  national  relations  of  men;  but  that  it 
should  develop  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a 
principle  of  culture  and  union,  superior  in  its  very  essence 
to  all  human  powers." 

Accordingly,  very  early  prognostics  were  given  of  the 
spirituality  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  His  advent  was 
ushered  in  by  not  a  few  striking  intimations  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  good  confession  which  he  witnessed  before 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  sealed  with  his  blood,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
incarnation  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dayf  on 

*  It  would,  perhaps,  save  much  logomachy  on  this  question,  if 
men  would  avoid  confounding,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  the  terms, 
"  religion"  and  "  church."  An  established  religion  is  by  no  means 
inconceivable.  All  the  religions  of  Antiquity  were  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  established  church  is  a  glaring  absurdity,  and  even 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  a  society,  founded  to  teach  Christ's 
religion,  when  it  calls  in  the  state  to  its  aid  in  this,  does,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  so  acts,  abdicate  its  constitutional  function,  i.e. 
it  ceases  to  be  a  church.  So,  again,  it  is  worth  something,  that  the 
advocates  of  state-churches  may  be  safely  challenged  to  produce  any 
precedent  whatever,  from  the  times  before  Constantine,  for  an 
established  church.  Their  favourite  argument  from  antiquity,  sacred 
and  profane,  loses  all  its  force  the  moment  this  confusion  is  dis- 
entangled. 

f  Zech.  i.  7.  To  the  date  mentioned  in  this  verse  are  to  be  re- 
ferred all  the  various  revelations  of  which  an  account  is  given  down 
to  the  sixth  chapter  inclusive.  For  what  is  advanced  in  the  text 
respecting  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  the  instructive 
coincidences  of  the  Jewish  synagogue-lessons  with  some  of  its 
events,  the  author  is  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  conclusions  of  a 
work  upon  the  subject,  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  preparing 
for  the  public  eye.    For  this  anticipation,  he  craves  the  reader's 
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which,  about  five  hundred  years  before,  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  saw  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick,*  symbolical  of 
his  church,  and  heard,  from  the  interpreting  angel,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  means  by  which  its  light  was  fed,  "  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  All  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  passage,  Isaiah  ix. 
6,  7,  where,  amongst  other  glorious  titles  of  the  Messiah, 
he  is  styled  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  meant  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  reign  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  if  the  previous  date 
be  correct,  that  passage  must  have  been  included  in  the 
synagogue  lesson  from  the  prophets  current  at  the  time  of 
the  Annunciation,  the  narrative  of  which  event  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  only  part  of  the  New  Testament  where  any 
reference  to  this  remarkable  text  of  Isaiah  is  to  be  found. f 
Surely,  the  religion  of  one  so  signally  marked  out,  at  the 
very  starting-point  of  his  history,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sword  of  the  magistrate. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  the  tongue  of  the  father  of  his 
forerunner  was  loosed  to  sing  of  his  advent  as  "  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  in  plain  allusion  to  the  rising  of 
"  the  Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his  wings,"  of 
which  men  were  hearing  in  the  synagogues  at  the  time. 
For  the  wholesome  enlightenment,  not  the  wounding 
coercion,  of  consciences  was  to  be  the  aim  of  his  mission. 
His  birth  falls  on  the  day  on  which  the  last  portion  of 
the  book  of  ZechariahJ  is  dated;  and  out*  attention  is 
arrested  by  several  passages  there,  illustrative  of  the 
spirituality  of  his  kingdom;  amongst  others,  by  the  de- 
scription of  his  church  as  the  "  city  of  truth ,"§  even  as  he 

indulgence  ;  and,  having  done  so,  will  at  once  frankly  state  his  belief, 
founded  upon  a  great  variety  of  evidence,  hitherto  overlooked,  that 
the  incarnation  took  place  on  the  24th  of  the  Jewish  month  Sebat, 
or  February  2nd ;  and  the  nativity,  on  the  4th  of  the  Jewish  month 
Casleu,  or  November  3rd,  in  the  year  of  Rome  749,  or  five  years 
before  the  vulgar  christian  era. 

*  Zech.  iv.  1—6. 

f  See  Dr.  Henderson's  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  he. 

%  From  chap.  vii.  to  the  close ;  see  vii.  1. 

§  lb.,  viii.  3. 
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himself  before  Pilate,  when  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
dominion  to  which  he  had  laid  claim,  professed  to  be  the 
King  of  truth*  To  another  striking  text  from  the  same 
section  of  Zechariah,  reference  will  be  made  subsequently. 
The  evangelist  Luke  pointedly  tells  usf  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  first  Roman  census  of  Judea 
was  branding  the  theocratic  nation  with  servitude,  that  the 
nativity  took  place, — to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  political 
ascendency  to  which  the  infant  Saviour  was  born.  Matthew 
records,  that  after  the  return  of  Joseph  with  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  from  the  flight  into  Egypt,  "  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene.J  The  citation,  as  is  well  known,  has  given  the 
interpreters  much  trouble,  there  being  no  such  text  formally 
extant  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  it  is  agreed  that  we 
are  to  look  for  a  real,  and  not  for  a  verbal,  prediction. 
Premising,  therefore,  that  the  word  "  Nazarene "  means 
"crowned  one,"§  such  a  prophecy  as  we  are  in  search  of 
may  be  found  in  Zech.  vi.  9 — 14.  There  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Josedech,  the  high  priest,  is  crowned  by  Zechariah,  as  a  type 
of  Him  who  was  to  build  the  temple  of^the  Lord,  to  bear 
the  glory,  and  to  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne,  as  alike 
priest  and  king.  Moreover,  the  person  thus  crowned  is 
brought  forth  to  the  Jews  of  the  captivity  with  the  words, 
"Behold  the  man!"  If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to 
John  xix.  5,  he  will  be  taught  by  what  kind  of  royalty  the 
Nazarene  earned  his  right  to  that  name  :  "  Then  came  Jesus 
forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  '  Behold  the  Man !'  "  The  same 
pregnant  name  appeared  also  upon  his  cross,  Written  in 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  all  the  world  might 
mark  it.  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  King  of  the  Jews." 
There  can,  it  should  seem,  be  no  question,  that  at  least  this 
closing  demonstration  was  one  of  universal  and  perpetual, 
not  of  any  merely  transient  or  national,  significance.  It 
must  have  been  meant  to  teach  all  ages  that  the  dominion, 

*  John  xviii.  37.  +  Luke  ii.  1 — 7. 

%  Matt.  ii.  23.  §  From  TJ2  "  a  diadem." 
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whose  symbol  was  the  crown  of  thorns,  was  that  of  patient 
self-sacrifice,  which,  at  length,  wins  the  willing  homage  of 
the  heart ;  not  that  of  overbearing  force,  which  wrings  a 
compulsory  tribute  from  the  clenched  fist  of  helpless  and 
protesting  victims,  and  cuts  with  the  sword  the  ever-multi- 
plying knots  which  state-interference  with  spiritual  con- 
cerns is  apt  enough  to  occasion,  but  is  utterly  unable  to  untie. 
We  must  be  dull,  indeed,  if  we  can  contemplate  the  scene  of 
Christ's  coronation  without  learning  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  his  kingdom  is  the  sublime  truth,  infinitely  tran- 
scending that  expressed  by  the  famous  aphorism  of  Bacon, 
—that  love  is  POWER. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Redeemer's  life  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  these  prophetic  indications,  which  accom- 
panied its  dawn.  Not  a  single  word  or  deed  of  his  can 
be  cited  which,  in  the  least,  countenances  any  appeal  to 
worldly  power  in  support  of  his  religion.  On  two  occa- 
sions, indeed — once  at  the  beginning,  and  again  at  the 
close  of  his  ministry — eaten  up  with  the  zeal  of  God's 
house,  alone,  and  armed  only  with  a  whip  of  small  cords, 
he  stemmed  a  whole  torrent  of  corruption,  and  chased  the 
unclean  slaves  of^mammon  from  the  hallowed  courts  of  the 
Lord.  But,  so  far  is  this  conduct  of  his  from  affording  any 
sanction  for  the  employment  of  coercion  in  religion,  that 
never  was  a  diviner  proof  given  of  the  native  majesty  of 
truth  and  holiness,  and  their  entire  independence  of  all 
such  derogatory  help;  nor  a  sterner  rebuke  administered 
of  the  secret  unbelief  which  alone  can  prompt  its  enlist- 
ment in  his  cause.*  "  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge,"  says 
Neander,f  in  his  remarks  on  this  outburst  of  the  Saviour's 
consuming  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  his  Father's  house, 

*  Both  instances  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  The  Old 
Testament  parallel  is  Josiah's  purification  of  the  temple  and  the 
land,  recorded  in  2  Kings  xxiii.,  which  is  still  read  by  the  Jews  at 
that  festival.  The  earlier  reforming  king  actually  inflicted  death 
on  the  offenders.  (See  2  Kings  xxiii.  20.)  The  contrast  between 
our  Lord's  conduct,  and  that  of  his  typical  forerunner,  is  as  instruc- 
tive as  the  comparison. 

f  Life  of  Christ,  §  117. 
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"  could  not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force ;  for — 
apart  from  Christ's  character — what  was  one  man  against 
so  many  ?  It  could  only  be  a  symbolical  sign — a  sign  of 
the  judgments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall  upon  those 
who  had  corrupted  the  theocracy."  It  would  be  indeed  a 
bold  shift,  were  the  modern  traffickers  in  the  temple  to 
plead,  in  vindication  of  their  own  fleshly  reliance  on  the 
"strong  arm  of  the  law,"  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
"  vested  rights,"  the  indignant  Saviour's  ominous  use,  on 
the  backs  of  their  forerunners,  of  the  avenging  whip  of 
chastisement !  So,  too,  if  an  over-zealous  Augustine,  by 
torturing  Christ's  words  in  the  parable,  "  Compel  them  to 
come  in,"  foisted  into  the  New  Testament  itself  a  warrant 
for  the  recognition  of  the  state,  as  the  armed  champion  of 
the  church ;  a  grim  Torquemada,  by  breaking  Christ's 
members  on  the  wheel,  first  set  in  motion  by  the  African 
father's  logic,  has  long  since  proved  that  he  was  wrong  ; 
and  the  admirers  of  the  great  theologian  must  own  with 
a  blush  that,  on  this  point,  at  least,  the  Arabian  Impostor 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Founder  of 
the  christian  religion,  than  the  enlightened  doctor  of  the 
church.  In  the  original  manifesto  which  announced  to  his 
followers  his  own  adoption  of  force  as  the  means  of  securing 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  pretensions,  Mahomet  frankly 
speaks  like  one  fully  aware  of  the  fundamental  difference 
between  his  own  policy  and  the  principles  of  the  great 
Teacher  of  Nazareth  in  this  respect.  "  Different  prophets," 
he  says,  "  have  been  sent  by  God  to  illustrate  his  different 
attributes  :  Moses,  his  clemency  and  providence ;  Solomon, 
his  wisdom,  majesty,  and  glory ;  Jesus,  his  righteousness, 
omniscience,  and  power  ; — his  righteousness,  by  purity  of 
conduct ;  his  omniscience,  by  the  knowledge  he  displayed 
of  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  ;  his  power,  by  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  None  of  these  attributes,  however,  have  been 
sufficient  to  enforce  conviction ;  and  even  the  miracles  of 
Moses  and  Jesus  have  been  treated  with  unbelief.  I,  there- 
fore, the  last  of  the  prophets,  have  been  sent  with  the 
sword"  *  Had  Augustine  but  duly  pondered  the  text 
*  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet,  chap.  16. 
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Kom.  xiii.  5*  he  might  have  found,  in  Paul's  distinction, 
between  a  moral  and  a  physical  compulsion,  the  true  key- 
to  that  dark  saying  of  our  Lord,  which  he  was  the  first  so 
fearfully  to  abuse ;  and  his  glory  as  the  strenuous  assertor  of 
grace  might  have  been  spared  the  blot  which  will  now, 
alas!  ever  attach  to  his  name,  as  the  elaborator  of  the 
theory  of  persecution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  Byzantinism  have 
never  yet  explained,  on  their  principles,  how  it  was  that 
Christianity  was  not,  at  its  very  outset,  ushered  into  the 
world  under  the  auspices  of  the  state.  With  both  the 
genealogies — that  in  Matthew,  and  that  in  Luke — staring 
them  in  the  face,  they  cannot  deny  that  its  Author  was 
born  the  rightful  heir  to  a  powerful  throne,  and  they  surely 
will  not  demur  to  accepting  Christ  himself  as  the  ideal  of 
a  christian  king.  That  the  Jewish  people,  too,  were  far 
from  unwilling  to  recognise  his  claim  to  temporal  sove- 
reignty, had  Jesus  but  advanced  it,  or  even  in  any 
measure — by  a  word,  a  hint,  or  even  a  look — acquiesced  in 
its  assertion  on  his  behalf  by  others,  is  also  plain  enough. 
Thus  the  evangelist  John,  having  narrated,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  our  Saviour's  miracle  in  feeding  the 
five  thousand  men  with  five  barley  loaves  and  a  few  small 
fishes,  proceeds  to  recordf  both  a  determined  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  force  upon  him  the  splendours  of 
the  theocratic  throne,  and  his  own  magnanimous  but  quiet 
protest  against  the  act.  "  Then  those  men  when  they  had 
seen  the  miracle  which  Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophet  which  should  come  into  the  world.  When 
Jesus,  therefore,  perceived  that  they  would  come  and  take 
him  by  force  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again  into  a 
mountain,  himself  alone."  The  people  rightly  concluded 
that  Jesus  was  he  concerning  whom  their  great  lawgiver, 

*  Compare  the  use  of  the  substantive  a.va.^x.r\  in  that  text  with 
that  of  its  derivative  verb  av^ac^w  in  Luke  xiv.  23.  The  related 
word  iTcccyct^KfiS  is,  also,  similarly  used  in  Acts  xv.  28.  There,  too, 
the  necessity  spoken  of  is  not  one  arising  from  outward  compulsion, 
but  from  the  constraining  force  of  christian  love. 

f  Verses  14,  15. 
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Moses,  had  written  (Deut.  xviii.  15),  "  The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet,  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
from  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me."  Since,  therefore,  Moses 
had  been  "  king  in  Jeshurun "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5),  and  had 
wielded,  for  the  honour  of  God,  the  powers  of  the  earthly 
theocracy,  they  clamorously  insisted  that  our  Lord  should 
assume  them  too.  "  They  would  come  and  take  him  by 
force  to  make  him  a  king  " — a  resolve  virtually  the  same 
with  that  of  millions  of  his  professed  followers  since.  Our 
Lord,  by  his  significant  retreat,  rebuked  the  carnal  Jews ; 
nor  will  he  reward,  with  his  approving  smile,  the  blind,  and 
too  often  selfish,  zeal  of  their  christian  imitators  in  later 
and  more  enlightened  times.  The  state  cannot  be  the 
legitimate  propaganda  of  his  religion,  or  he  would  not,  at 
such  a  juncture,  have  declined  to  place  himself  at  its  helm. 
For  it  will  not  avail  to  urge  here  the  consideration  that 
his  deep  insight  into  the  degeneracy  of  the  nation  forbade 
his  acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown.  This  is,  indeed, 
most  true  ;  but  to  allege  this  as  his  reason  for  his  acting  as 
he  did  upon  this  occasion,  is,  of  course,  to  abandon  the 
theory  that  establishments  are  the  true  means  of  regene- 
rating a  nation's  life.  For,  unless  this  be  first  given  up,  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  absurdity  of  saying,  that  the  Great 
Physician  abstained  from  the  adoption  of  the  one  sovereign 
remedy,  of  which  the  patient  stood  in  need  —  the  very 
specific  which  alone  could  meet  the  case — on  account  of  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  !  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  he 
could  not  have  set  so  high  a  value  as  many  do,  who  yet  call 
him  Master  and  Lord,  on  this  boasted  nostrum.  Nor 
ought  his  backwardness  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  Judah, 
which  awaited  but  his  coming  in  order  that  it  might  be 
shown  how  cheerfully  and  wisely  he  could  lay  it  down  of 
himself,  to  seem  surprising  to  any  wTho  call  to  mind  the 
fact,  that  he  had  already  detected  and  vanquished  a 
temptation  from  beneath,  in  the  splendid  offer  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.* 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  cite  the  precedent  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  in  defence  of  religious  establishments; 
*  Appendix  (B). 
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and  to  whine  out  the  complaint,  that  to  antiquate  this 
precedent  is  to  rob  a  christian  king  of  his  only  chart  of 
duty  which  might  direct  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  sovereign. 
It  is  rather  to  refer  him,  from  the  example  of  David  to  that 
of  David's  Lord,  by  which,  if  he  steer  his  course,  he  can 
hardly  suffer  shipwreck.  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
prince  nor  subject,  as  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free.  The 
precedent  in  question  is  fairly  put  out  of  court  by  the 
express  legislative  acts  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  at 
least  if  the  imitation  of  Christ  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
Christians.  The  point  is  not  that  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
as  in  other  particulars,  so,  too,  in  respect  to  its  provision  of 
political  sanctions  for  religion,  was  altogether  sui  generis, 
and  cannot  be  copied  by  states  of  human  origin  (though 
this  is  both  true  and  quite  pertinent  to  the  question), 
but  it  is  this — that  that  kingdom  of  God,  which  was,  in 
a  sense,  "  of  this  world,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  temporal 
government,  was  both  dejure,  and  might  easily  have  been 
de  facto,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Saviour  for  the 
propagation  of  his  truth,  and  that  he  repeatedly  rejected 
its  aid.  Surely  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
that  jubilant  hymn,  which  burst  from  the  nation's  heart  as 
he  was  approaching  its  sacred  metropolis  : 

"  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  ! 
Blessed  is  lie  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
Hosannah  in  the  highest ! 
Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David, 
That  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
Hosannah  in  the  highest !  " 

It,  of  course,  expressed  the  eager  desire  of  the  multitude 
that  he  should  at  once  restore  the  kingdom  unto  Israel.  But 
he  was  even  then  riding  into  the  city  on  an  ass,  rather  than 
on  the  sprightly  war-horse  of  the  kings,  in  order  to  show,  as 
we  are  reminded  by  the  evangelist,  that  "  he  was  meek  and 
lowly ;"  and,  by  literally  fulfilling  one  portion  of  the  ancient 
prediction  of  Zechariah, — "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of 
Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  behold,  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just  and  having  salvation ;  lowly, 
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and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  ;"* 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  followers  then,  and  of  all 
Christians  to  the  end  of  time,  upon  the  other  half  of  the 
same  inspired  oracle,  so  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  nature 
of  his  kingdom — "  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from 
Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bow 
shall  be  cut  off;  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen ; 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."f  Nor  was  it  without  its 
deep  significance,  that,  only  two  days  before,  he  had  been 
anointed  to  his  kingly  officej  by  the  hands  of  a  feeble 
woman.  For  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty.  Hence,  so 
far  from  accepting  the  brilliant  guardianship  of  the  glories 
of  that  throne,  before  filled  by  David,  his  father,  into  which 
the  excited  myriads  were  so  eagerly  bent  upon  thrusting 
him,  no  sooner  does  he  reach  the  Mount  of  Olives,  than,  in 
full  view  of  the  theocratic  city,  he  solemnly  hands  it  over 
to  its  enemies,  and  pronounces,  though  with  tears,  its  awful 
doom. 

Two  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  instructive  events 
connected  with  our  Lord's  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  he 
confounded  the  subtle  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  hypo- 
critically questioned  him  as  to  whether  it  was  lawful  for 
the  subjects  of  the  theocracy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman 
states.     Asking  for  a  denarius,  he  inquired,  "  Whose  is  this 

*  Zech.  ix.  9.  f  lb.,  ver.  10. 

X  The  unction  at  Bethany  took  place  on  the  Jewish  sabbath 
next  before  the  crucifixion.  (See  John  xii.  1.)  At  the  offering  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  special  psalms 
were  wont  to  be  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Levites,  one  for  each  day 
in  the  week.  (Surenhusii  Mishna,  torn.  v.  p.  310,  §  4.)  That  for  the 
Saturday  was  the  ninety-second,  which  is  still  headed  in  our  common 
version,  "A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  Sabbath-day."  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  v.  10  with  the  account  of  our  Lord's  anointing  by  Mary.  It 
is  a  regal  consecration  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament 
passage,  and  which,  none  the  less  because  said  by  Jesus  to  be  for 
his  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  12),  was  performed  by  the  sister  of  Lazarus. 
For,  as  we  see  at  his  coronation,  it  was  precisely  in  his  humbling 
himself  that  he  was  exalted. 
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image  and  superscription  ?"  and  being  answered,  "  Caesar's," 
said,  "  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  be  God's."  Their 
design  in  putting  this  ensnaring  question  is  plain.  They 
thought  that  he  must  answer  it  either  yea  or  nay.  To  do 
the  former  would  be  to  enrage  the  people,  by  pronouncing 
that  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  intolerable  sacrilege ; 
and  further,  to  surrender,  at  least  in  their  view,  all  claim 
to  be  their  king.  To  do  the  latter  would  be  to  make 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  tribunal.  Christ,  how- 
ever, does  neither,  but  disappoints  their  crafty  calculation 
by  the  masterly  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the 
things  of  Caesar  and  the  things  of  God.  The  very  currency 
of  the  coin  showed  that  the  nation  owned  its  political 
dependency  upon  a  foreign  power,  towards  which,  there- 
fore, as  subjects,  they  had  duties  to  discharge.  Still,  these 
were  quite  compatible  with,  and,  indeed,  flowed  out  of,  the 
right  recognition  of  their  obligations  to  God,  which  nothing 
could  set  aside.  Man,  created  in  his  image,  belongs  to  him, 
and  must  acknowledge  no  other  Lord.  His  words  are  a 
formal  lease  of  secular  things  to  the  secular  powers,  with  a 
distinct  and  emphatic  reserve  of  all  spiritual  dominion  to 
himself.  He,  at  the  same  time,  refuses  any  of  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  retains  exclusive  charge  of  all  the 
things  that  are  God's.  He  expressly  takes  all  religious 
matters  from  under  the  control  of  the  magistrate,  while 
subjecting  all  others  to  his  sway.  No  words  could  have 
been  used  more  clearly  involving  the  entire  separateness  of 
the  church  from  the  state. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new  blow  given  by  this  our  Lord's 
fresh  renunciation  of  earthly  power  to  the  carnal  hopes  of 
Judas,  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  too  obstinate  to  abandon, 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  guilty  compact  which 
he  struck  on  this  very  day  with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews, 
to  betray  Christ  into  their  hands ;  especially  if  we  remember 
that  it  was  just  after  the  attempt  of  the  populace,  at  the 
time  of  the  miraculous  feeding,  to  make  our  Lord  a  king, — 
the  effect  of  which  scene  on  the  already  falling  apostle 
could  not  fail  to  be  marked  by  Him  who  knew  what  was  in 
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man, — that  the  prophetic  words  were  spoken  by  his  Master, 
"  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?" 
This  supposition  would,  at  least,  well  harmonize  with  the 
following  profound  view,  which,  treading  in  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Thruston,  Bishop  Hinds  has  taken  of  the  nature  of  the 
crime  of  Judas,  so  clearly  foreseen  by  our  Lord : — "  It 
cannot  but  strike  one  as  remarkable,  not  that  our  Lord 
should  be  betrayed,  but  that  his  betrayal  (and  that  by  one 
of  his  own  friends)  should  be  made  a  necessary  part  in  his 
scheme  of  life,  as  marked  out  for  him  in  ancient  prophecy ; 
and  that  he  should  point  to  it  as  to  one  of  those  important 
figures  in  the  great  prophetic  painting,  at  which  we  are  to 
pause  and  learn  something.  Now  the  circumstances  of  the 
betrayal  were  such  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that 
Judas  did  not  intend  the  death  of  his  Master,  but  rather 
designed  to  force  him  to  an  open  declaration  of  himself 
as  a  temporal  king — the  character  under  which  he  was  at 
that  time  obstinately  regarded,  even  by  his  most  faithful 
followers.  Otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  his  behaviour  at  the  last  supper.  As,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  should  leave  the  room  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose, knowing  that  our  Lord  was  aware  whither  he  was 
going,  and  with  what  intent.  Doubtless,  he  thought,  that 
if  his  stratagem  succeeded,  his  impatient  zeal  would  not 
only  have  been  excused,  but  even  honoured  and  rewarded. 
The  rejection  of  the  ivages  of  his  guilt,  too — the  natural 
result  of  severe  disappointment — is  perfectly  consistent  with 
this  view.*  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  con- 
sidered the  crime  of  Judas  simply  as  an  act  of  treachery  or 
treason.  He  is  not  called  murderer,  bloody,  or  inhuman,  but 
traitor.  Regarding  the  church  as  a  kingdom,  of  which  Christ 

*  •'  The  common  view  of  Judas's  crime,  that  it  proceeded  from 
avarice,  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  many  have  been  at  no  small  pains 
to  set  the  transaction  in  a  more  intelligible  light.  Michaelis  (see 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  24 ;  Marsh's  edit.)  attributes 
the  act  of  treachery  to  revenge  for  the  rebuke  which  Judas  received 
respecting  the  unction  at  Bethany.  Mr.  Thruston's  very  ingenious 
book,  The  Night  of  Treason,  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  further 
doubt  or  controversy." 
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is  the  head,  his  offence  was  not  so  properly  moral  as  political. 
It  was  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  change  the  constitution 
of  that  kingdom,  by  introducing  into  it  the  pomp  and 
power  of  this  world.  And  if  so,  this  prophecy  might  have 
served  (among  many  others  more  obviously  framed  with 
this  view),  to  warn  the  apostles  and  their  successors  not  to 
betray  the  holy  charge  with  which  they  were  entrusted, 
by  attempting,  whether  from  motives  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, or  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  support  of  heaven, 
to  convert  Christ's  spiritual  crown  into  an  earthly  one."* 

On  the  same  night  on  which  Judas  earned  the  wages  of 
his  treason  by  becoming  guide  to  them  that  arrested  Jesus 
in  the  garden,  the  over-zealous  Peter,  owing  to  the  same 
moral  cowardice,  and  want  of  faith,  which  so  soon  after- 
wards prompted  him  to  deny  his  Master  with  oaths  and 
curses,  now  drew  in  his  defence,  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  a 
servant  of  the  high  priest;  whence  our  Lord  seized  the 
occasion  again  to  inculcate  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  forbid  every  resort  to  carnal  weapons  in  his  cause. 
Accordingly  the  magistrate,  so  far  from  becoming,  at  once 
ceases  to  be,  christian  the  moment  he  unsheaths  the  sword 
on  behalf  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  instead  of  adding 
thereby  to  the  safety  of  Christ's  crown,  he  cannot  fail  to 
imperil  his  own.  For  He  by  whom  kings  reign,  has  not 
given  the  sword  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  all  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  The  strikingly 
exemplary  fate  of  that  great  city,f  still  significantly  bearing 
the  name  of  the  prince  who  first  dared  the  penalty  with 
which  Christ  himself  guarded  the  command  so  solemnly 
uttered  in  Gethsemane,  has  been  to  Christendom,  whose 
metropolis  it  was  for  ages,  since  the  hour  when  it  was  first 
degraded  to  be  the  capital  of  a  religion,  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  a  beacon  full  of 
warning.  Only  if  Christ's  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  might  his  servants  fight. 

But  his  own  royal  words  were, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."     The  whole  passage  in  which  this  ever-memorable 

*  History  of  the  Rise,  &c.,  pp.  79,  80. 
f  Constantinople. 
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declaration  stands,  reads  thus  : — "  Then  Pilate  entered  into 
the  judgment-hall  again,  and  called  Jesus,  and  said  unto 
him,  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  Jesus  answered 
him,  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell 
it  thee  of  me  ?  Pilate  answered,  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine 
own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto 
me  :  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world 
then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  Jews :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from 
hence.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ?  Jesus  answered,  Thou  sayest  it, — I  am  a  king.  To 
this  end  was,  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.  Pilate  saith  unto 
him,  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went 
out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in 
him  no  fault  at  all."*  The  narrative  refers  to  our  Lord's 
second  trial.  His  first,  at  which  he  was  convicted  of 
blasphemy  and  found  worthy  of  death,  because  he  made 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  took  place  at  the  bar  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrim.  But  since  this  high  spiritual  court  did  not 
possess  the  legal  power  to  put  any  man  to  death,  and  was 
yet  firmly  resolved  upon  the  execution  of  Jesus,  it  was 
necessary  to  arraign  him  before  Pilate,  upon  a  new  accu- 
sation ;  since  blasphemy  against  Jehovah  was  no  crime  at 
all  under  the  Roman  law.  They,  therefore,  charged  him 
with  treason.  "  The  whole  multitude  of  them  arose,  and  led 
him  unto  Pilate.  And  they  began  to  accuse  him,  saying, 
We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a 
king."f  Our  Lord's  defence  of  himself  is  contained  in  his 
words  recorded  in  John  xviii.  36,  37,  which,  if  christian 
men  will  but  interpret,  as  demanded  by  the  acknowledged 
rules  of  sacred  criticism,  not  in  any  sense  which  the 
words  can  be  possibly  brought  to  bear,  nor  necessarily  in 
the  sense  which  to  them  may  seem  the  most  suitable,  but  in 
the  sense,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  in  which  he  must 
*  John  xviii.  33—38.  f  Luke  xxiii.  1,  2. 
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have  known  that  he  was  understood  at  the  time,  will  he 
found  to  he  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  previous  saying, 
"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  which  be  God's."  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  so  also  on  this,  he  accurately  draws  the  line  be- 
tween temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty;  and  handing 
over  the  one  in  its  entirety  to  the  stewardship  of  Csesar, 
reserves  every  iota  of  the  other  as  his  own  undivided 
charge.  "Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews :  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate 
therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king  then  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered, Thou  sayest  it, — I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  {i.  e.  obeyeth,  as  in  John  x.  27,  &c.)  my 
voice."  The  empire  of  his  truth  he  reserves  exclusively  to 
himself.  He  came  to  establish  a  dominion,  of  which  truth, 
and  not  force,  should  be  the  main-stay.  Every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  obeyeth  his  voice ;  and  where  truth  alone  is 
concerned,  Christ  alone  is  to  speak.  For,  for  this  end 
was  he  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  he  into  the  world, 
that  himself,  and  none  in  his  stead,  should  bear  witness  to 
the  truth.  Here  he  rules  not  by  delegation.  For  this 
purpose  the  magistrate  is  not  God's  minister.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  disdains  to  tax  the  resources  of  Ceesar,  in 
any  measure,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  administration  of 
his  own  high  and  inalienable  office  as  the  King  of  truth. 
The  magistrate  need  fear  from  him  no  curtailment  of  his 
legitimate  powers ;  "  for  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
Such  must  have  been  the  import  of  his  declarations,  if  they 
were  pertinent  to  the  occasion ;  and  that  they  were  so  what 
Christian  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deny  ?  Could  our 
Lord  have  intended  to  equivocate  at  so  solemn  an  hour? 
That  Pilate,  at  least,  deemed  his  words  pertinent,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  he  immediately,  on  the  strength  of  them, 
acquitted  him.  Was  he  intentionally  deceived  by  the 
Saviour  ?    And  would  he  not  have  been  thus  deceived  had 
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our  Lord's  meaning  really  been,  what  some  of  his  professed 
disciples  have,  it  may  be  hoped  thoughtlessly,  ascribed  to 
him,  that,  although  for  the  present  he  disclaimed,  in  the 
name  of  his  followers,  any  pretension  to  wield,  in  behalf 
of  his  religion,  the  powers  of  the  state ;  yet  that  when 
they  should  become  strong  enough  such  a  right  would 
be  asserted  ? 

Some  there  are  who  have  hit  upon  a  less  immoral,  but 
not  less  feeble,  method  of  setting  aside  this  noble  testimony 
of  our  Lord  to  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom.  They  speak 
of  his  merely  intending,  by  these  words,  to  claim  dominion 
over  souls  and  spiritual  matters,  forgetting  that  this  alone 
would  have  been  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  treason,  and, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  the  acquittal  pronounced  by  Pilate, 
"  I  find  no  fault  in  him."  Undoubtedly,  the  Saviour  does 
put  forward  such  a  claim  to  men's  spiritual  allegiance ;  but 
the  great  point,  with  a  view  to  his  trial  before  Pilate,  is 
that  he  does  more.  He  not  only  challenges  spiritual  so- 
vereignty, but  he  renounces  temporal.  The  dominion  of 
souls  is  his  only  claim.  He  declares  not  merely  that  his 
kingdom  is  of  the  next  world,  but  that  it  is  "  not  of  this 
world."* 

And  is  there  nothing  sublime  and  magnanimous  in  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  such  strenuous  pains  and  such  tortuous  methods  should 
be  taken  to  set  it  aside?  Did  it  not  become  Him  who 
styled  himself  the  truth  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  truth, 
and  to  scorn  to  found  his  throne  on  the  crumbling  pillars 
of  time  ?  Surely,  every  one  whom  his  religion  has  raised 
above  the  misgivings  of  the  flesh,  should  leave  to  the 
sceptical  Pilate,  and  to  all  like-minded  with  him,  the 
scornful  question,  What  is  truth  ? 

II.  We  have  seen  how  earnestly  our  Lord  vetoed  from 
the  first  any  blending  of  the  secular  with  the  spiritual 
power.  The  church  was  to  be  the  sphere  in  which  his  gospel 
was  to  rule,  whereas  the  state  can  never  at  the  highest 
transcend  the  sphere  of  outward  law.  When  each  is  con- 
fined within  its  own  allotted  province,  the  happiest  results 
*  See  Abp.  Whately's  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
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ever  flow  from  their  independent  and  free  co-operation ; 
but  any  interchange  of  parts  cannot  fail  to  issue  in  the 
deadliest  mischief  to  both.  What  political  community 
could  recognise  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  its  Magna 
Charta?  By  so  doing  it  would  at  once  drop  the  sword, 
and,  by  being  transfigured  into  a  church,  cease  to  be  a  state.* 
And  the  adoption  of  an  act  of  parliament  as  the  charter  of 
a  christian  society  is  not  a  whit  less  absurd,  besides  being 
impious  apostasy  as  well.  Most  wisely,  therefore,  did  our 
Lord  protect  his  church  from  the  intrusion  of  any  authority 
external  to  itself.  But,  in  order  to  its  remaining  outwardly 
free,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  its  constitution 
should  afford  no  scope  to  the  withering  influence  of  any 
spirit  of  bondage  from  within.  For  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  the  present  history,  that  so  ethereal  a  body  as  the 
christian  church  must  be  for  ever  proof  against  all  attacks 
upon  her  independence  made  by  the  state,  until  shorn  of 
her  strength  by  the  loss  of  internal  freedom.  Hence, 
against  this  evil,  also,  ample  provision  was  made,  and  that 
by  Christ  himself. 

The   method  taken  by  our  Lord  to  secure  his  church 

*  A  far  more  glorious,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a  much  likelier, 
consummation  of  human  progress,  under  divine  guidance,  than  that 
contemplated  by  Iiothe,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  of  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  the  church  into  the  state  ;  as  the  two  closing 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  seem  to  show.  (See  Hengstenberg's 
recently  published  Commentary  on  that  book.)  Perpetuity  is  no- 
where in  the  scriptures  promised  to  the  state,  but  only  to  the 
church.  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  "  Had  not  man,"  says  Schlegel,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Life  (lect.  13),  "  fallen  from  the  very  first  into  dissen- 
sion and  discontent  with  himself  and  his  fellows,  with  nature  and 
with  God,  society  would  have  stood  in  no  need  of  a  constraining 
force,  or  of  the  state  to  control  it.  For  what  else  is  the  state  but  an 
armed  neutrality  for  the  preservation  of  peace— a  sword  of  justice 
against  wrong,  whether  from  individuals  or  communities — a  fortress 
and  a  bulwark  against  unjust  attacks  and  the  violence  of  war?" 
Of  course,  therefore,  when  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
men  shall  be  universally  and  fully  realized,  the  state  will  no  longer 
be  necessary. 
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against  spiritual  despotism  was  at  once  sublimely  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  effectual.  It  was  this. 
He  made  all  his  members  immediately  dependent  upon  his 
authority  alone,  as  their  ever-present  head,  and  thus 
abolished  all  human  mediation  whatever  between  men  and 
God.  In  relation  to  himself,  absolute  subordination;  in 
relation  to  one  another,  absolute  co-ordination  was  esta- 
blished as  the  universal  law.  His  own  charge  to  his  dis- 
ciples was,  "Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your 
master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

This  principle  involved  the  abrogation,  which,  however, 
was  brought  about  by  its  true  realization,  of  the  idea  of  a 
priesthood ;  and  the  renewal  of  that  immediate  fellowship 
between  God  and  man  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the 
fall.  The  High  Priest  of  the  christian  profession,  by  his 
own  atoning  sacrifice,  procured  access,  for  every  believer  in 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer,  to  the  divine  presence,  and  thus 
became  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  He  gave 
himself,  once  for  all,  as  a  sin-offering,  and  then  con- 
descended to  unite  with  himself  all  who  trust  in  its  efficacy, 
as  a  supplicating  and  eucharistic  priesthood.  Faith  in 
him  brings  men  nigh  to  God,  and  clothes  them  with  the 
sacerdotal  dignity.  Till  the  hour  of  redemption,  the 
priestly  institute  had  witnessed,  amongst  pagans  and  Jews 
alike,  to  men's  alienation  from  God.  But  by  the  atonement 
of  the  cross  both  were  reconciled  to  him ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fruitful  occasion  of  spiritual  tyranny  was  for 
ever  taken  out  of  the  way;  not,  as  must  have  been  the 
case  had  the  human  priesthood,  as  some  are  either  ignorant 
or  impudent  enough  to  pretend,  been  left  standing,  poten- 
tiated to  a  degree  t>f  energy,  morg  fearful  than  before,  in 
proportion  as  Christianity  reveals  more  fully  than  the  reli- 
gions of  the  old  world  the  awful  destinies  of  the  soul. 
Accordingly,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment economy  proved  its  divine  origin  by  distinctly  point- 
ing beyond  itself.  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  jaws  of  the  earthquake,*  not  because 
the  Mosaic  revelation  knew  nothing  of  the  universal 
*  Numbers  xvi. 
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priesthood  to  which  they  laid  claim,  but  for  presump- 
tuously attempting  to  realize,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
a  prophecy  which  was  to  await  its  fulfilment  in  the  new ; 
thus  confounding  the  two  economies  to  gratify  their  own 
selfish  ambition.  Hence  their  true  successors  are  those 
who  would  nullify  that  prediction  altogether,  by  rebel- 
liously  restoring  a  particular  priesthood,  now  that  the 
fulness  of  the  times  has  come.  They  were  really  the 
words  of  the  Lord  to  Israel,  which  were  wrested  to  their 
own  destruction  by  these  sinners  against  their  own  souls — 
"Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy 
nation."*  In  like  manner,  too,  the  number  of  the  loaves 
of  the  presence-bread,  the  eating  of  which,  symbolizing 
the  closest  communion  with  God,f  was  lawful  only  for  the 
priests,  was  twelve,  in  plain  allusion  to  the  twelve  tribes ; 
and  thus  afforded  a  real  prophecy  to  the  same  effect  as  the 
verbal  one.  Accordingly,  David,  piercing  with  the  eagle- 
glance  of  faith  the  meaning  of  the  type,  and,  conscious  of 
already  enjoying  that  true  fellowship  with  God  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  essence  of  the  priesthood,  felt  no  scruple, 
though  a  layman,  at  partaking,  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  of 
the  holy  bread.J  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  highly 
significant  it  was,  when  our  Lord  referred  the  Pharisees, 
who  blamed  his  disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on 
the  sabbath,  to  this  very  example  of  David  ;§  thus  claiming 
for  them  all,  as  being  in  communion  with  himself,  the 
dignity  of  priests ;  without  which  supposition  his  further 
citation  of  the  case  of  the  priests  in  the  temple,  who  pro- 
faned the  sabbath,  and  were  blameless,  loses  all  its  point. 
Another  profound  hint,  to  the  same  effect,  was  given  in  his 
answer  to  that  disciple*  who,  being  addressed  with  the 
command,  "  Follow  me,"  pleaded,  "  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to 
go  and  bury  my  father."||  His  well-known  reply  was, 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God."     He  here  implied  that  his  followers 

*  Exod.  xix.  6. 

t  See  Bahr's  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  pp.  425 — 433. 

\  1  Sam.  xxi.  §  Matt.  xii.  1—8. 

||  Luke  ix.  59,  60. 
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were  the  living,  as  distinguished  from  the  world — dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  But  this  was  not  all.  Beneath  the 
unique  and  seemingly  harsh  denial  of  so  natural  a  request, 
he  most  impressively  taught  the  gracious  truth,  that  all 
such  stand  in  as  close  communion  with  the  living  God  as 
was  typically  assigned,  under  the  Old  Testament  economy, 
to  the  Jewish  high  priest  himself,  on  whom  alone  a  similar 
prohibition*  to  approach  the  corpse  even  of  a  deceased 
parent  was  laid  in  the  Mosaic  law.f  Thus  the  doctrine 
uniformly  inculcated  by  the  apostles  in  their  writings,  { 
that  all  Christians  are,  as  such,  priests,  is  seen  to  be  firmly 
rooted,  not  only  in  the  great  fact  of  the  atonement,  but 
also  in  the  personal  teaching  of  their  Master,  during  his 
ministry  upon  earth. 

It  has  often  been  felt  hard  to  reconcile  this  cardinal  truth 
of  the  universal  christian  priesthood  with  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  the  ministry.  But,  though  it  for  ever  excludes 
a  hierarchy,  even  in  its  lowest  germs,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
inconsistent  with  a  ministry,  to  whose  power  for  good  no 
limits  can  be  laid  down,  and  in  which  even  apostles  are  to 
be  ranked,  that  it  furnishes  precisely  its  best  warrant  and 
truest  justification.  The  higher  unity  in  which  these  two 
seemingly  conflicting  truths,  or  antinomies,  as  they  are 
styled  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  "  Church  of  the 
Future,"  are  harmonized,  is,  as  he  rightly  says,  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  itself.  In  that  kingdom  there  is  one 
Lord,  but  there  are  differences  of  administrations.     All  its 

*  Levit.  xxi.  10,  11. 

f  So  the  passage  was  already  rightly  understood  by  Tertull'an, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.-  (De  Monogamia,  cap.  7.) 
His  general  conclusion  from  the  text  is  precisely  that  given  above  : 
— "Nos  autem  Jesus,  Summus  Sacerdos  et  magnus  Patris,  de  suo 
vestiens  (quia  qui  in  Christo  tinguuntur  Christum  induerunt) 
sacerdotes  Deo  Patri  suo  fecit  secundum  Johannem."  Jesus,  the 
great  High  Priest  of  the  Father,  by  clothing  us  with  his  own  dignity 
(since  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,  Gal.  iii. 
27)  has  made  us  priests  unto  God,  even  his  Father,  according  to 
John  (Rev.  i.  6). 

%  E.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  5,6;  Hebrews,  passim. 
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citizens  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  in  virtue  of 
which  all  are  alike  entitled,  nay  bound,  in  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  benefits  of  redeeming  love,  to  present 
themselves,  through  the  mediation  of  the  eternal  High 
Priest,  as  living  sacrifices  to  God.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  Spirit  of  grace,  so  far  from  destroying,  even 
intensifies,  whilst  it  ennobles  and  sanctifies,  the  individual 
lineaments  and  capacities  of  each  so  consecrated  believer, 
and  moulds  them  to  the  common  end  of  the  divine  glory. 
The  unity  based  on  the  common  relationship  to  God,  through 
Christ,  is  one  which  presupposes  the  richest  diversity  in  the 
endowments  of  its  component  elements.  There  is  one  life, 
but  the  vital  functions  vary  even  as  the  organs  of  the  Spirit 
themselves.  Thus,  on  the  earlier  of  the  two  occasions  in 
tlie  ministry  of  our  Lord  cited  above,  in  which  he  asserted 
on  behalf  of  his  followers  a  priestly  character — viz.,  that 
in  the  corn-fields,  it  could  only  have  been  as  learners  at  his 
mouth,  that  it  belonged  to  them ;  since  he  had  not,  at  that 
time,  as  yet  given  to  any  of  them  a  commission  to  preach ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  instance,  he  makes  the  like  claim  for 
all  partakers  of  the  divine  life,  in  the  same  breath  in  which 
he  issues  to  a  particular  individual  such  a  commission ;  in 
the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  he  was  to  exercise  that 
priestly  calling  common  to  him  with  his  brethren.  Clement 
of  Rome,  a  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  whose  name  was  said 
by  the  apostle  to  be  in  the  book  of  life,  may  be  adduced  in 
illustration  of  this  latter  case,  where,  in  his  still  extant 
epistle  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  he  speaks  of  its  presbyters 
as  offering  in  sacrifice — not  the  eucharist,  but — the  gifts 
belonging  to  the  bishop's  office ;  viz.,  those  of  teaching  and 
rule,  with  which  they  were  endowed.*     According  to  the 

*  Cap.  44.  'A/Accprict  ^ap  ov  /Luxpa.  r)/uuv  iar<xiy  axv  rovs  ctfAifAirrus 
xcti  oatus  Ttpos  ivi<ynovTccs  ret.  dwpa  rnr  iitiaao'Tf^s  onto  @a.\u/Aty.  "  It  will 
be  no  small  sin  in  us,  if  we  thrust  out  of  office  those  presbyters  who 
blamelessly  and  holily  offer  in  sacrifice  their  episcopal  gifts."  In 
the  same  sense  he  speaks  of  them  just  before  as  \nTQvptfn<ra.)iTct.s  ru 
iroi/uviu  rov  Xpivrov,  "  sacrificing  for  the  behoof  of  Christ's  flock." 
Compare  Acts  xiii.  2,  where  Romanist  and  Romanizing  interpreters 
are  wont  to  foist  upon  the  word  teiTovpyowruv  the  meaning  M  offer- 
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teaching  of  Christ,  the  church  is  not  made  dependent  for 
its  life  upon  the  ministry ;  for  that  comes  to  all  immediately 
from  Himself,  the  only  well-spring  of  the  living  water ; 
and  is  the  presupposition  on  which  the  ministry  itself  rests. 
But,  on  the  very  same  principle,  the  officers  of  the  christian 
society  can  never  be  the  mere  deputies  of  its  members ; 
since  this  again  would  plainly  be  to  derive  their  life  from 
the  streams  instead  of  from  the  fountain.  It  is  only  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  who  can  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest ;  and  the  part  assigned  to  the  church  is  the  thankful 
recognition,  not  the  appointment,  of  those  whom  he  sends. 
Thus  the  sole  supremacy  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  whilst 
in  one  of  its  aspects  it  shields  the  blood-bought  franchise  of 
one  of  the  least  of  Christ's  little  ones,  whom  he  has  deigned 
to  receive,  and  whom,  therefore,  none  may  despise  with  im- 
punity (since  he  pronounced  every  one  who  in  the  spirit  of 
Cain  should  say  to  his  brother,  Thou  fool,  to  be  in  danger 
of  hell-fire),  is,  in  another  point  of  view,  a  sure  bulwark 
against  anarchy.  For,  as  Neander  well  observes,  after 
speaking  of  the  universal  christian  priesthood  as  a  funda- 
mental provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  church, "  As  the 
inner  fellowship  of  divine  life,  introduced  by  Christianity, 
strove  from  the  beginning  to  exhibit  itself  in  an  outward 
fellowship,  it  must  necessarily  appropriate  to  itself  some 
determinate  form  answering  to  its  own  essence, — a  form  in 
which  this  union  could  appear  and  shape  itself  as  a  spiritual 
body ;  because  without  such  form  no  association,  for  what- 
ever purpose,  can  have  actual  being  and  subsistence.  To 
this  end,  a  certain  organization  was  necessary ;  a  certain 
relative  superordination  and  subordination  of  the  different 
members,  according  to  the  different  positions  assigned  them 

ing  the  eucharist;"  and  then  to  restrict  this  function  to  a  particular 
order  in  the  church.  That,  however,  the  teirovpryia.  was,  even  if 
properly  to  be  understood  of  priestly  service,  within  the  competency 
of  all  the  faithful  as  such,  is  clear  from  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  and  Phil.  ii.  17. 
In  the  latter  passage,  especially,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul, 
from  his  association  of  the  word  with  such  technical  terms  as  Qvata, 
and  (nrivdofAoii,  uses  it  in  its  strict  sense ;  and  yet  he  evidently 
applies  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  denotes  a  function 
common  to  believers  in  general. 
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in  reference  to  the  whole :  a  certain  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  common  concerns,  and,  therefore,  separation  of  organs 
destined  for  that  particular  end.  And  this  stands  in  no 
manner  of  contradiction  with  what  we  asserted  respecting 
the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  the  fellowship 
grounded  therein,  and  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of 
Christians  to  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural 
relation  of  members  to  one  another  points  already  to  such 
an  organic  form  in  the  constitution  of  the  community  as  a 
necessary  thing.  For  as  there  were  individualities  of  cha- 
racter predominantly  productive,  and  others  of  a  more 
receptive  bent  ;  as  there  were  those  pre-eminently  calcu- 
lated to  guide  and  rule ;  and  as  the  christian  life  shaped 
itself  after  the  form  of  these  natural  peculiarities,  which  it 
ennobled — the  natural  talent  being  elevated  to  a  charisma 
— the  result  was,  that  some  members  of  the  community 
would  come  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  which  is  designated 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  the  yapicfjia  Kvflepprjtrewg 
(governments).  This  mutual  relation  of  gifts,  grounded  in 
the  natural  talents  of  individuals,  indicated  a  correspond- 
ing position  of  the  several  members  of  the  community  in 
their  relation  to  one  another.  The  yapiafia  Kvfiepvrjveiog 
required  a  corresponding  office,  the  fitness  for  which  had 
been  conferred  by  that  gift,  in  the  organization  of  the 
church.  This  was  a  whole,  composed  of  equal  members, 
all  of  whom  were  but  organs  of  the  community,  as  this 
was  the  body  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  All  these 
members,  as  organs  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  one  Spirit 
which  gave  it  life,  were  to  co-operate,  each  in  its  appro- 
priate place,  for  the  common  end ;  and  some  of  the  members 
acted  in  this  organization  of  parts  as  the  pre-eminently 
guiding  ones.  But  it  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a 
natural  way,  from  the  essence  of  the  christian  life  and  of 
christian  fellowship,  that  this  guidance  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  only  one  individual.  The  monarchical 
form  of  government  was  not  suited  to  the  christian  com- 
munity  of  spirit.  The  preponderance  of  one  individual 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  might  too  easily  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  free  development  of  the  life  of  the  church, 
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and  the  free  co-operation  of  the  different  organs,  in  whom 
the  consciousness  of  mutual  independence  must  ever  be 
kept  alive  The  individual  on  whom  everything  depended 
might  acquire  too  great  an  importance  for  the  whole,  and 
so  become  the  centre,  round  which  all  would  gather,  so  as 
to  obscure  the  sense  of  their  common  relation  to  that  only 
One,  who  should  be  the  centre  for  all.  The  apostles  stood 
to  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  relation  which 
corresponded  only  to  their  peculiar  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  could 
not  be  transferred  to  another  office,  since  they  alone  were 
to  be  the  bearers  of  Christ's  word  and  Spirit  for  all  ages ;  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  his  personal  appearance  and  ministry, 
of  his  resurrection  to  a  new  and  more  glorious  state  of  being ; 
the  necessary  intermediate  links  by  which  the  whole  church 
was  connected  with  Christ.  This  was  a  relation  of  de- 
pendence and  subordination,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
historical  development,  which  could  not  be  repeated.  And 
these  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  this  position  in  the 
guidance  of  the  church  belonged,  how  far  were  they  from 
any  thought  of  exercising  a  constraining  preponderance  in 
its  affairs,  to  lord  it  over  the  faith,  of  which  the  foundation 
had  once  been  laid,  and  which  was  now  to  develop  itself 
with  freedom,  and  give  shape  to  everything  by  its  own 
inherent  power  alone  !  How  much  respect  did  they  show 
for  the  free  development  of  the  collective  body  !  They  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  free  co-operation  of  the  communities 
in  all  the  affairs  which  concerned  those  communities.  Peter 
and  John  place  themselves,  in  their  epistles,  in  the  same 
class  with  other  presiding  officers  of  the  communities, 
instead  of  claiming  a  place  above  them  as  general  rulers  of 
the  church."* 

But  now,  again,  in  order  to  a  right  apprehension  of  this 
-^apia-fia  Kuf3epvr)(TE(t)Q,  this  gift  of  guidance  and  rule,  with 
which  Christ  has  graciously  enriched  his  church,  everything 
depends  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  its  essential  cha- 
racter.   For  since  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  political 

*  General  Church  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249,  Clarke's  Library- 
Translation. 
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analogies  are  here  utterly  at  fault,  and  must  ever  only  mis- 
lead those  who  resort  to  them.  "  The  kings  of  the  gentiles," 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  when,  even  at  his  last  supper  there 
was  a  strife  amongst  them  which  should  be  the  greatest, 
"  exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  they  that  exercise  autho- 
rity over  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be 
so.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the 
younger,  and  he  that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve.  For 
whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he  that 
serveth  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  But  I  am  among 
you  as  he  that  serveth."*  And,  accordingly,  as  the  evan- 
gelist John,  taking  up  the  narrative,  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
"  He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments,  and 
took  a  towel  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he  poureth 
water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet, 
and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was 
girded."f  Again,  therefore,  we  are  taught,  in  language 
which  speaks  to  the  heart  even  more  than  to  the  under- 
standing, that  on  the  christian  domain,  love  is  power,  and 
rule  is  service.  So,  too,  if,  as  has  always  been  said  by  Ro- 
manists, and  as  there  is  not  the  smallest  need  for  Protestants 
to  deny,  Peter  was  eminent  amongst  the  apostles  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  charism  of  government,  we  should  not  forget 
that,  before  giving  to  him  in  particular  the  charge,  "  Feed 
my  sheep,"  the  Lord  had  drawn  from  him  an  affirmative 
answer,  accompanied  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  himself  as 
the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  the  question,  "Lovest  thou  me 
more  than  these?"  Certain  it  is,  that  Peter  had  sinned 
more  deeply  than  the  rest ;  had  had  more  forgiven ; 
and,  doubtless,  therefore,  like  the  Magdalene,  he  loved 
much.  But  what  advantage  is  to  be  reaped  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  hierarchy,  whether  Roman,  Anglican,  or  other, 
from  this  admission,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  One  would  think 
that  a  conclusion  highly  unfavourable  to  such  a  cause,  fol- 
lows rather  from  this  striking  instance  of  the  general  law 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  whose  best  illustration  is  furnished 
by  the  Chief  Pastor  and  Bishop  of  souls,  "who,"  as  the 
apostle  Paul  says, J  with  a  sufficiently  marked  allusion  to 
*  Luke  xxii.  24—27,         f  John  xiii.  4,  5.  J  Phil.  ii.  6—8. 
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the  scene  at  the  last  supper,  described  by  John,*  "being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross."  For  since  the  characters  of  popes  and  prelates 
have,  usually,  even  to  a  proverb,  presented,  in  respect  to 
humility  and  love,  those  cardinal  and  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations for  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  more  points  of  con- 
trast than  of  comparison  with  those  of  Peter  and  his  Lord, 
it  would  seem  that,  if  any  place  at  all  in  that  kingdom  be- 
longs to  them  of  right,  it  cannot  be  a  very  high  one.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  one  fact  more  utterly  fatal  to  ecclesiastical 
pretension,  than  the  boasted  primacy  of  Peter,  rightly  un- 
derstood. 

*  Compare  the  words  with  which  John  (xiii.  3)  introduces  the 
account  of  the  feet-washing  : — "  Jesus,  knowing  that  the  Father 
hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from 
God  and  went  to  God,  he  riseth  from  supper,"  &c. 
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For  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  earlier  of  the  two 
apostolic  ages,  which  is  here  taken  to  extend  from  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  A.D.  30,  to  the  martyrdom  of  Paul, 
A.D.  65,  the  New  Testament  writings  furnish  almost  the 
only  trustworthy  source  of  information.  With  its  leading 
facts,  therefore,  the  christian  reader  may,  of  course,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  already  pretty  familiar.  It  discloses  to  view  two 
principal  stages  of  development.  In  the  former,  embracing 
about  fourteen  years,  during  which  the  apostle  Peter  is  the 
most  prominent  human  actor  in  the  scene,  Christianity 
spread  in  ever- widening  circles  amongst  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tinian and  foreign  birth;  the  Samaritans  ;  and  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism,  both  those  who,  being  circumcised, 
had  pledged  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  law,  and  those  whose    connexion  with  the  syna- 
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gogue  was  of  a  much  looser  kind,  the  proselytes  of  the 
gate.  In  the  latter  period,  the  chief  interest  clusters 
around  Paul,  by  whose  powerful  ministry  the  gospel,  at 
length,  reached  the  masses  of  the  heathen  world.  When 
this  last  step,  the  admission  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  on 
a  simple  profession  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  into  the  com- 
munity of  redemption,  had  been  taken,  the  fabric  of  the 
christian  church,  which  was  meant  from  the  first  to  be 
an  equal  brotherhood  in  Christ  of  all  mankind,  became 
complete. 

As  David,  in  his  lifetime,  made  ample  provision  for  the 
building  of  the  house  of  God,  to  be  reared  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Solomon  ;  so  our  Lord,  during  his  brief  ministry 
upon  earth,  had  prepared  many  living  stones,  destined  to 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  that  new  temple,  which 
was  afterwards  founded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  filled  with 
that  marvellous  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  shekinah, 
in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.  More  than  five  hundred 
brethren  gathered  upon  one  occasion  to  behold  their 
risen  Lord.  Moreover,  besides  appointing  the  apostles  as 
perpetual  witnesses  of  his  divine  self-revelation,  he  had 
already  issued  to  seventy  others  of  his  disciples  a  temporary 
commission  to  preach;  and  had  so  far  attested  their  qualifi- 
cation for  further  employment  in  his  service.  He  had  also 
himself  instituted  those  symbolical  pledges  of  imparted  and 
sustained  life,  the  outward  signs  of  fellowship  with  himself 
and  his  people,  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  Equally  im- 
portant was  the  perfect  training,  which,  during  his  sojourn 
amongst  them  in  the  flesh,  his  followers  had  received  for 
their  respective  positions  in  the  future  church,  whether 
as  office-bearers  or  otherwise.  Not  only  had  they  been 
patiently  instructed  by  the  best  of  teachers  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom ;  but,  with  himself  in  the  centre,  their  little 
circle,  although  not  even  as  yet  grown  into  the  christian 
church  (since  the  redemption  on  the  cross  was  still  unac- 
complished, and  the  Comforter  had  not  come  unto  them), 
was  its  highest  possible  adumbration.  As  the  conviction  of 
his  divine  nature  flashed  at  intervals  upon  their  slowly- 
awakening  consciousness,  until  at  length  it  began  to  assume 
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something  of  the  character  of  a  settled,  though  dim,  im- 
pression, they  became  familiarized  with  the  fact  of  the 
presence  of  the  Highest  with  them:  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  of  which  was  to  furnish  the  church's  surest  safe- 
guard, on  the  one  hand,  against  being  terrified  by  the 
frowns,  or  seduced  by  the  smiles,  of  earthly  potentates, 
and,  on  the  other,  against  the  encroachments  from  within 
of  shameless  pretenders  to  the  vicariate  of  Christ's  throne, 
which  had  never  for  an  instant,  save  to  the  eye  of  the 
fleshly-minded,  been  vacated.  They  might  well  be  expected 
to  call  to  mind,  how,  during  his  bodily  residence  amongst 
them,  they  had  learnt  to  refer  all  their  doubts  and  disputes, 
not  to  their  fellow-servants,  but  to  the  Master  alone ;  how 
safe  they  had  ever  felt  themselves  under  his  affectionate 
protection ;  and  how,  though  supported  only  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  his  few  and  poverty-stricken  friends,  yet  to  his 
question,  "Lacked  ye  anything?"  they  had  been  able  to 
reply,  "Nothing."  Again,  the  forty  days'  space  between 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  during  which  he,  by  turns, 
suddenly  unveiled  his  presence  amongst  them,  and  then 
anew  became  invisible,  formed  an  admirable  link  of  trans- 
ition from  the  period  of  his  constantly  sensible  stay  with 
them  in  the  flesh,  and  that  of  his  permanent  abode  in  their 
midst  by  his  Spirit.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  conviction  that  Christ,  according  to  his  name, 
Immanuel,  and  his  parting  promise,  in  which  he  so  distinctly 
alluded  to  it,  was  with  them  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  was  one  of  the  chief  ends  to  be  answered  by  the 
continuance  to  the  apostles,  as  his  witnesses,  of  the  power  of 
working  miracles  in  his  name ;  and  by  the  impartation,  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  the  first  believers  generally,  as  organs 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  those  supernatural  endowments 
which  were  the  especial  gifts  of  the  Comforter.  From  the 
first,  our  Lord  had  striven  to  kindle,  and  to  feed  with  fresh 
fuel,  a  glowing  consciousness  in  the  breasts  of  his  followers 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  one  another,  arising  out  of  their 
living  union  to  himself;  as  well  as  of  their  separateness 
from  their  unbelieving  fellow-countrymen.  He  had  already 
awakened  and  fostered  in  them  a  certain  esprit  de  corps,  of 
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the  noblest  kind,  and  of  a  high  pitch  of  intensity ;  although, 
— as  when  he  rebuked  the  apostle  John  for  forbidding  him 
who,  without  being  outwardly  connected  with  their  little 
company,  had  cast  out  devils  in  his  name, — he  ever  jealously 
guarded  this  feeling  against  degenerating  into  a  narrow 
partisanship.  Even  so  early  in  his  ministry  as  the  delivery 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  had  likened  his  disciples  to 
a  city  set  upon  a  hill ;  and  throughout  that  discourse, — pro- 
phetically pronounced,  as  is  exceedingly  probable,  on  the 
very  same  day  in  the  year  on  which  Jerusalem  was  after- 
wards stormed  by  Titus,  and  the  Jewish  polity  dissolved, — 
he  sharply  drew  the  line  between  them  and  Israel  after 
the  flesh.  He,  too,  like  the  Essene  reformers,  though  in  a 
widely  different  way,  undertook,  as  his  forerunner  had  fore- 
told, the  critical  task  of  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  He  founded  no  close  monastic  institute,  but  he 
gathered  around  him  a  scanty  band  of  men  and  women,  who, 
though  in  the  world,  soon  learnt  to  feel  that  they  were 
not  of  the  world.  They  were  the  Israelites  indeed,  in  whom 
was  no  guile.  He  called  them  his  little  flock,  and  spoke  to 
them  of  other  sheep  which  he  had,  and  of  a  time  when 
there  should  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.  He  was  the 
true  Vine,  of  which  they  were  the  branches.  Ever  and  anon, 
as  he  unfolded  the  more  searching  truths  of  his  kingdom, 
those  who  were  not  attracted  to  him  by  the  drawings  of 
the  Father  fell  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him,  whilst 
others  were  only  bound  the  more  closely  to  his  person. 
His  enemies  even  helped  forward  this  sifting  process  by 
fulminating  the  ban  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
confessed  him ;  and  his  crucifixion  brought  it  to  a  crisis, 
which  strained  to  the  utmost  the  constancy  of  even  the 
most  faithful  of  his  followers.  Thus  it  was  the  very  heart 
of  the  theocratic  nation  which  the  Redeemer  was,  day  by 
day,  quickening  with  oftener-repeated  and  ever-mightier 
pulsations  of  life  as  his  ministry  drew  to  a  close.  Hence 
the  disciples  must  too  long  have  felt  how  much  there  was 
that  was  quite  new  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  for  the 
New  Commandment  which  he  gave  them  at  the  last  supper, 
and  enshrined  in  the  hallowed  ordinance  which  he  then 
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instituted  in  commemoration  of  his  death,  to  have  seemed 
wholly  strange  to  them.  Had  he  not  almost  from  the 
beginning  taught  them  to  pray,  even  when  solitary  in  their 
closets,  each  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  God,  "  Our 
Father,"  &c.  ?*  And  when,  more  than  two  years  after- 
wards, having  come  to  a  clearer  consciousness  of  that 
common  spiritual  life,  whose  germ  he  had  thus  implanted 
in  their  secret  devotions,  they  had  asked  him  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray,  like  the  disciples  of  John,f  as  a  body,  he 
had  plainly  shown  them,  by  giving  to  them  no  other  model, 
that  he  recognised  no  severance  whatever  between  public 
and  private  piety.  Thus,  even  as  taught  by  our  Lord  him- 
self, Christianity  was  rapidly  developing  into  a  wholly 
social  religion. 

Accordingly,  though  when  the  Shepherd  was  smitten  the 
sheep  were  scattered,  they  were  prompt  to  rally ;  and  the 
resurrection  served  immeasurably  more  to  confirm,  than 
the  crucifixion  tended,  and  this  but  for  a  very  short 
time,  to  weaken,  the  bond  of  their  holy  fellowship.  Peter, 
converted  from  his  shameful  fall,  rose  to  strengthen  his 
brethren ;  and  when  the  Lord  showed  himself  alive  to  them, 
after  his  passion,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  they  were 
like  them  that  dream.  If  Pharaoh's  slaves,  overflowing 
with  joy  at  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  their  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  already  began  to  feel  like  a  nation,  surely 
when  Christ,  our  Passover,  had  been  sacrificed  for  us,  and 
death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory,  the  hearts  of  his  dis- 
ciples must  now  at  once  have  glowed  with  the  consciousness 
of  being  made  the  new  Israel  of  God.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that,  just  as  God's  ancient  people,  even  before  his 
formal  and  solemn  recognition  of  them  as  his  people,  by 
the  promulgation,  on  their  first  Pentecost,  of  the  covenant 
from  Mount  Sinai,  performed  an  act  of  national  sovereignty, 
by  engaging  in  war  with  the  Amalekites,{  so  the  first  be- 
lievers proceeded  to  a  church-act  of  the  very  highest  kind 
before  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Peter,  and  after  seeking  guidance  from  on  high, 

*  Appendix  (C).  f  Luke  xi.  1—4. 

%  Exod.  xvii.  8—16. 
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they  repaired  the  breach  which  the  apostasy  of  Judas  had 
made  in  the  church's  preparatory  structure,  by  an  election, 
in  which  the  whole  assembly  took  part,  to  the  apostolic 
office.  The  brethren  nominated  two  —  Joseph  Barsabas 
and  Matthias — out  of  those  competent  to  be  witnesses  of 
Christ ;  solemnly  owned  His  absolute  right  to  choose,  and, 
when  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  testified  their  devout  con- 
currence in  the  divine  decision,  by  another  common  vote  of 
the  whole. 

All  things,  therefore,  were  now  ready ;  and,  at  last,  the 
Spirit  came  down.  The  flame  that  fell  from  heaven,  and 
settled  upon  each  of  the  disciples,  furnished  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  fire  of  holy  love  with  which,  in  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  promise,  they  were  now  all  baptized.  In  this  high 
hour  of  the  foundation  of  the  community  of  redemption, 
the  diversities  of  language  and  of  race — which,  from  the 
time  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  sin  had  made  the  occa- 
sions of  perpetual  hatred  and  bloodshed  —  began  to  offer 
promise  of  blending  into  a  hallowed  unity  of  mankind  in 
glorifying  God.  What  Moses  wished  on  behalf  of  Israel 
of  old  was  here  at  once  realized.  All  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets ;  for  they  all  spake  with  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  If,  therefore,  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  then  the  christian  church 
was  born  free.  There  is  in  the  narrative  not  a  hint  of  any 
limitation  of  the  gift  to  any  particular  class — as,  for  instance, 
to  the  apostles — any  more  than  there  is  in  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  whose  accomplishment  Peter  saw  in  the  events  of 
that  wondrous  day,  and  where  the  effusion  is  expressly 
promised  to  God's  servants  and  handmaids  in  general. 
All  were  anointed,  immediately,  from  on  high,  as  a  royal 
priesthood,  and  were  made  the  organs  of  the  Spirit.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that,  as  such,  all  had  a  share  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  gospel,  when  our  Lord  redeemed 
his  promise,  uttered  exactly  a  twelvemonth  before,  by 
handing  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to 
admit  three  thousand  souls.  It  was  highly  fitting  that 
he  who  had  best  confessed  Christ,  and  afterwards,  to  his 
bitter  grief,  worst  denied  him,  should  first  be*  entrusted 
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with  the  function  of  calling  others  to  repentance  and  faith. 
But  some  function  or  other  bearing  on  the  glorious  result, 
it  is  plain  that  all  must  have  fulfilled.  Each  was  made  by 
the  Spirit  a  living  unit  of  the  living  whole,  whence  issued 
the  streams  of  hallowed  influence  which  quickened  the 
surrounding  mass.  Such,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is 
the  normal  state  of  the  church — at  least,  if,  when  the  Com- 
forter made  his  royal  entry  into  his  temple,  its  condition 
may  be  said  to  have  been  normal. 

There  were  two  other  occasions  on  which  a  similar  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  took  place  without  any  human  inter- 
vention, such  as  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands ;  and 
a  comparison  of  these  greatly  strengthens  the  above  con- 
clusion. That  immediate  effusion  which  took  place  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was,  so  to  speak,  constitutive.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  circumcision  made  without  hands,  were  our 
Lord's  own  converts,  who,  by  this  firy  baptism  shed  on 
them  by  the  risen  Saviour  himself, — and  besides  which  they 
received  no  other  distinctively  christian  one  at  all, — were 
then  first  made  a  new  Israel,  and  erected  into  the  christian 
church.  In  this  effusion,  however,  those  added  to  their  num- 
ber, in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Peter,  did  not  partici- 
pate. But  since  these  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  circumcision 
that  were  gathered  into  the  now  divinely-founded  society, 
they,  too,  were  shortly  afterwards  similarly  favoured  with 
an  immediate  unction,  in  which  all  shared;*  to  show  that 
they  were  raised  to  a  perfect  equality  in  Christ  with  their 
elder  brethren  in  the  faith.  And,  in  like  manner,  upon 
Cornelius  and  his  circle  of  friends,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
uncircumcision,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell,f  as  upon  the  disciples 
at  the  beginning,  putting  no  difference,  as  Peter  bore  wit- 
ness,;); between  the  first  and  the  last  of  those  called  into 
God's  vineyard.  These  instances  also,  it  is  evident,  most 
significantly  mark  the  normal  state  of  the  church. 

So  intense  was  the  common  life  of  the  church  in  this 

period  of  her  first  love,  that  it  extended  even  to  outward 

things,  and,  in  this  respect,  also,  the  redeemed  humanity 

reached  at  a  bound  its  ideal ;  though  it  did  not  maintain 

*  Acts  iv.  31.  t  Acts  x.  44.  +  Acts  xv.  9. 
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itself  at  this  height,  save  for  a  short  time.  The  difference 
between  rich  and  poor  melted  away  beneath  the  flame  of 
brotherly  love.  As  the  disciples  gave  thanks  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord  for  God's  unspeakable  gift,  they  learned 
that  their  bodily  food  also  was,  like  the  manna,  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
whole  family.  Hence,  though  to  heighten  the  marvel,  the 
original  inequalities  of  possession  were  left  untouched,  yet 
in  use  they  had  all  things  common,  so  that  he  who  had 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  who  had  gathered 
little  had  no  lack.  All  the  wealthier  believers  cheerfully 
parted  with  so  much  of  their  estates  as  it  was  necessary  to 
sell  to  supply  the  need  of  their  many  poorer  brethren;* 
although,  as  Peter's  words  to  Ananiasf  show,  as  well  after 
as  before  the  sale,  and  until  the  price  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated to  the  common  fund  of  the  church,  the  right  of 
ownership  remained.  That  the  christian  sacrifice  must  be 
an  entirely/ree  one,  was  never  more  signally  shown  than 
by  the  divine  sentence  of  spiritual  death,  which  the  Lord 
himself  made  known  to  his  church,  by  causing  the  hypo- 
critical couple,  who,  like  Nadab  and  Abihu  of  old,  J  had 
offered  with  strange  fire,  suddenly  and  successively  to  fall 
lifeless  at  her  feet. 

By  this  first  recorded  act  of  holy  discipline,  in  which  He 
whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  so  solemnly  authenticated  the  gift 
of  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  which,  as  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  her  separation  from  the  wTorld,  he  had  bestowed 
upon  his  church,  a  daring  aggression  from  within,  upon  the 
majesty  of  the  Holy  One,  was,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
future  times,  miraculously  repelled.  Her  Lord  soon  taught 
her,  too,  in  the  same  supernatural  wTay,  how  able  he  was  to 
shield  her  from  the  attacks  of  every  power  from  wTithout. 
For  when  the  Jewish  spiritual  court,  the  sanhedrim, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  new  religion,  and 
enraged  at  the  apostles'  refusal  to  submit  to  its  former 
injunction  of  silence,  proceeded  to  execute  its  threat,  by 

*  Acts  ii.  44,  45;  iv.  32—37.  f  Acts  v.  4. 

X  See  Lev.  x.  1 — 7.  The  passage  probably  formed  part  of  the 
current  synagogue-lesson. 
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their  imprisonment,  the  abused  staff  of  authority  broke  in 
the  hands  of  its  officers,  and  its  innocent  victims  were  at 
once  liberated  by  an  angel.  Even  so,  afterwards,  when,  by 
the  sword  of  the  Jewish  temporal  power,  then  wielded  by 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  who  first  unsheathed  it  against  the  church, 
James  was  beheaded,  and  this  outrage,  followed  up  by  a 
fresh  incarceration  of  Peter,  again  the  Lord  nullified  the 
foreign  invasion,  by  sending  his  angel  to  unbar  the  prison- 
doors,  on  his  flight  to  avenge,  by  smiting  the  royal  perse- 
cutor, the  blood  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  which  cried  from 
under  the  altar.  And  the  induction  is  completed  by  the 
precisely  analogous  case  of  the  miraculous  liberation  of  Paul 
and  Silas  at  Philippi,  on  occasion  of  the  very  first  aggres- 
sion of  the  Gentile  magistracy  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
In  these  most  instructive  examples  we  see  the  independence 
of  that  kingdom,  alike  internal  and  external,  solemnly 
guaranteed  from  on  high.  Its  sovereignty  might  still  be 
assailed,  as  it  often  afterwards  was  in  the  apostolic  age  itself, 
and  that  from  each  of  the  quarters  in  which,  by  turns,  so 
emphatic  and  awful  a  warning  had,  once  for  all,  been  given ; 
but  all  hope  of  impunity  was  at  the  very  outset  cut  off. 

The  short  respite  from  persecution  enjoyed  by  the  church, 
owing  to  the  sanhedrim's  adoption  of  the  wise  advice  of 
Gamaliel,  upon  whom  the  solemn  lesson  seems  to  have  made 
some  impression,  was  duly  improved,  in  spite  of  that  body's 
fresh  prohibition,  for  the  further  spread  of  the  truth.  But 
incidental  evils  also  sprung  up,  though  they  wTere  happily 
overruled  to  a  fresh  unfolding  of  the  rich  resources  of 
Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  neglect  shown  by  the 
Palestinian  officials, — hitherto  the  only  ones  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  free  tables  spread  for  so  many  of  the 
superannuated  widows  of  the  church  as  it  was  able  to  main- 
tain,— towards  such  proper  objects  of  christian  bounty  as  be- 
longed to  the  Hellenistic  portion  of  the  brotherhood ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  murmurings  of  these  slighted  brethren 
alike  betray  a  sensible 'cooling  of  the  original  fervour  of  the 
disciples.  At  the  same  time,  any  very  harsh  judgment 
in  the  case  is  happily  uncalled  for.  The  protest  itself, — 
surely,  furnishing  proof  of  a  lovely  christian  feeling,  on  the 
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part  of  the  converted  Jews  of  foreign  birth,  on  behalf 
of  their  helpless  sisters  in  Christ, — was  evoked  by  an 
oversight,  as  the  word*  used  in  the  Acts  implies,  rather 
than  by  an  unkindly  neglect;  and  the  noble  spirit  in 
which  it  was  met,  as  shown  in  the  free  election,  by  the 
whole  church,  under  apostolic  guidance,  of  seven  Hellenists! 
to  be  the  colleagues  of  the  Hebrew  or  Palestinian  deacons, 
well  deserves  the  record  it  has  obtained  on  the  page  of 
inspiration.  For  the  wide-spread  opinion,  that  the  Seven, 
as  they  are  significantly  styled  in  the  Acts,  J  were  the  first 
deacons  of  the  christian  church,  though  it  represents  an 
important  truth,  is,  as  has  long  since  been  seen,§  when  too 
literally  taken,  untenable.  There  must  plainly  have  been, 
before  their  appointment,  officers  of  some  kind  to  discharge 
church-functions  not  befitting  the  apostolic  calling,  and 
such  have  been  accordingly  recognised  in  the  veiorepoi  in 
Acts  v.  6.  ;||  which  word  is  but  the  translation  of  a  term 
used  to  denote  an  office^  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  strictly 
analogous  to  the  diaconate ;  and  is  used  side  by  side  with 
the  other  term  of  office,  Trpeafivrepoi,  "  presbyters "  or 
"  elders,"  in  the  passage  1  Pet.  v.  1 — 5.  Besides,  had  there 
been  no  such  officers  of  Palestinian  birth  already  in  the 
church,  the  election  of  only  Hellenists,  as  the  Seven  evi- 
dently all  were,  would  have  been  but  too  likely  to  lead  to 
a  murmuring  of  the  opposite  party.  The  case,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  stood  thus  : — The  "  daily  ministration  " 
provided  out  of  the  church-funds,  of  which  the  deacons  had 
the  stewardship,  had  been  hitherto  established  only  at 
Jerusalem ;  so  that  its  benefits  were,  at  most,  within  the 

*  TIcipiQsoopovvTo,  Acts  vi.  1. 

f  As  their  Greek  names  show  them  all  to  have  been. 

J  Acts  xxi.  8. 

§  E.  g.  by  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christian,  ante  Const., 
p.  114.  Kuinol  ad.  Act.  v.  6.  Mack,  (Roman  Catholic)  Com- 
mentar  uber  die  Pastoral-briefe  des  Ap.  Paulus.  Tubingen.  1836. 
P.  269.     Bp.  Hinds,  History  of  the  Rise,  &c,  p.  143,  seq. 

||  By  our  translators  rendered  "  young  men  ;"  literally,  it  signifies 
"juniors." 

11  Appendix  (D). 
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reach  only  of  the  Palestinian  Christians,  in  the  way  of 
whose  removal  thither  there  was  at  least  no  insuperable 
obstacle.  But  many  of  the  converts  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost were  Hellenist  Jews  from  distant  parts*  of  the  world, 
who,  after  the  festival,  of  course,  returned  to  their  homes, 
to  carry  amongst  their  families  the  gospel  which  they  had 
themselves  embraced.  In  like  manner,  the  second  great 
increase  of  the  church,  when  its  numbers  reached  five 
thousand  males  (rwv  avfipuv :  Acts  iv.  4),  may  be  safely 
concluded  to  have  taken  place  at  one  of  the  three  great 
annual  festivals f  which  all  male  Jews  were  bound  by  the 
law  (Exod.  xxiii.  17)  to  keep  at  Jerusalem.  Great  numbers 
of  these,  also,  must  have  been  Hellenists,  who  would  con- 
tinue to  reside  abroad,  and  only  visit  the  mother-church  as 
the  Feasts  came  round.  In  this  way,  there  would  soon  come 
to  be  many  christian  widows  in  foreign  and  distant  lands, 
whose  claims  to  a  share  in  the  charitable  funds  to  which 
Hellenists,  as  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  were  liberal  contributors, 
would  at  first  be  overlooked.  This  was  the  grievance  com- 
plained of,  and  which  was  so  wisely  remedied  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  seven,  from  amongst  the  Hellenists 
themselves,  to  be  the  colleagues  of  the  Palestinian  deacons 
in  the  administration  of  the  common  chest. 

But,  although  not  in  every  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  yet,  as 
already  hinted,  in  the  most  important  one,  this  transaction 
is  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  institution  of  the  chris- 
tian diaconate.  For  it  was  now  first  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  apostles,  expressly  gave  His  divine 
sanction  to  an  already  existing  office,  indicated  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  and  prescribed  the  mode  of  election  and 
appointment.    It  was,  from  this  time,  stamped  with  the  seal 

*  See  Acts  ii.  9—11. 

f  Probably  the  Passover  of  a.d.  31,  which  would  admirably  accord 
with  the  currency  of  the  Parash,  or  Legal  synagogue-lesson  (Lev. 
ix. — xii.)  at  the  time  of  the  visitation  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
Moreover,  we  should  then  discover  in  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
Jive  thousand  men,  which  also  took  place  just  before  the  Passover 
(John  vi.  4),  a  real  prophecy  of  the  event,  or,  at  least,  a  remarkable 
correspondence. 
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of  sanctity,  which  was  even  symbolized  in  the  number  of 
persons  chosen.  They  are  styled  the  Seven.*  If  we  look  for 
any  similar  institution,  by  the  Spirit,  of  the  other  standing 
office  in  the  christian  church,  the  presbyterate,  we  shall 
not  find  it  in  the  history  of  the  first  church  in  Jerusalem. 
That  there  were  there  converted  presbyters,  or  D*Jgt,  just 
as  there  were  converted  deacons,  or  P^BR,  who  exercised 
amongst  their  christian  brethren  functions  analogous  to 
those  which  they  had  before  discharged  as  officers  of 
Jewish  synagogues,  is  certain. f  But,  in  this  instance,  no 
such  necessity  as  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Seven, 
called  for  any  divine  interposition  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  This  first  arose  when  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  their 
first  missionary  journey,  had  gathered  churches  from 
amongst  the  heathen;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  in  Acts 
xiv.  23,  that  we  find  the  first  record  of  the  apostolic 
institution  of  the  christian  eldership  or  episcopate,  and 
of  the  method  of  appointment  to  it  by  a  show  of  hands.  J 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  appointment  of  the  Seven,  we 
read  of  only  one  christian  church,  that  at  Jerusalem,  many 
of  whose  members  must  usually  have  been  resident  abroad, 
as,  for  example,  at  Damascus. §  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  last  any  longer.  Amongst  the  men  of 
Hellenistic  birth  and  culture  now  chosen  to  office  was 
Stephen,  the  forerunner  of  Paul.  His  preaching  of  a  freer 
Christianity  in  the  metropolis  of  Judaism  soon  aroused  the 

*  See,  on  the  sacred  import  of  the  number  seven,  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  Biihr's  Symholik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,  i.  pp.  187 — 201 ; 
in  which  admirable  work  the  whole  subject  of  the  biblical  arithmology 
is  profoundly  and  rationally  discussed.  Compare  Winer's  Biblisch. 
Realworterb,  art.  Zahlen.  The  seven  is  the  signature  of  the  cove- 
nant. Its  adoption  by  the  apostles,  in  this  case,  points  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  deacon's  office  as  part  of  the  New  Covenant. 

f  They  are  expressly  mentioned,  Acts  xi.  30  ;  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23. 

X  This  is  the  proper  import  of  the  term  xtipoTovrwavTts.  (See 
Rothe,  Aufunge,  p. 150,  seq.)  If  we  here  miss  a  numerical  signature, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symbolical  arithmology  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  familiar  only  to  Jeios. 

§  Acts  ix.  2,  14. 
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wrath  of  the  Pharisaical  faction,  who  held  the  masses  in  lead- 
ing-strings ;  and  quickly  brought  martyrdom  on  himself  and 
a  general  persecution  on  the  church.  But  the  great  end  was 
even  thus  attained.  With  the  exception  of  the  apostles, 
the  believers  were  scattered  abroad,  and  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word.  Samaria,  by  the  ministry  of  Philip, 
another  of  the  Seven,  received  the  gospel,  and  then  the 
unction  from  above,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands. 
The  disciples  there,  also,  were  thus  constituted  a  church,  in 
the  same  way  as  that  at  Jerusalem  had  been;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  so  styled  in  Acts  ix.  31.  The  same  passage  also 
speaks  of  the  churches  of  Judea  and  Galilee ;  the  nucleus  in 
each  instance  being  doubtless  furnished  by  the  dispersed 
brethren  of  Jerusalem.  Meanwhile  Paul  had  been  con- 
verted (a.  D.  37),  from  a  bloody  persecutor  into  a  zealous 
preacher  of  Christ ;  and,  after  labouring  three  years  amongst 
the  Jews  and  circumcised  proselytes  of  Arabia  and  Damas- 
cus, upon  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  subsequent  to  his 
wondrous  change,  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  temple,  and 
received  from  him  an  intimation  of  his  appointment  as  the 
future  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  whilst,  as  yet,  the  church  of 
Christians,  oracularly  so  called,*  which,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  to  send  him  forth  on  his  mission, 
was  only  partially  organized.  For  the  event,  however,  of 
which  the  full  inauguration  of  the  brotherhood  at  Antioch, 
as  the  mother  church  of  Gentile  Christianity,  was  to  be  a 
speedy  result,  the  Divine  Head  of  the  church  had  long  been 
preparing  Peter.  The  allusion  is  of  course  to  the  conversion 
of  the  good  centurion,  Cornelius  ;f  probably  according  to  the 
happy  suggestion  of  Bishop  Hinds, \  the  same  who  felt  that 
he  was  not  worthy  that  the  Lord  should  come  under  his 
roof,  and  to  whom  the  Saviour  bore  witness,  "  Verily  I  have 
not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  §     The  Lord, 

*  This  is  the  true  force  of  the  word  ^-n^ixriacn,  used  in  Acts 
xi.  26;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  softened  down.  Antioch  was 
the  seat  of  Christianity  as  such;  i.e.  in  its  absolute  independence  of 
Judaism. 

f  Acts  x.  %  History  of  the  Rise,  &c,  p.  163. 

\  Matt.  viii.  5—13. 
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however,  according  to  his  own  words,  spoken,  and  that  not 
idly,  long  before,*  now  came  under  his  roof  in  the  imme- 
diate effusion  of  the  Spirit.  As  a  proselyte,  though  an 
uncircumcised  one,  he  occupied  the  frontier-ground  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  divisions  of  mankind. 

In  the  inspired  narrative  f  of  the  contention  of  the  high 
Jewish  party  at  Jerusalem,  upon  Peter's  return  thither  from 
Csesarea,  with  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  prede- 
cessor and  prototype  of  Hildebrand,  and  who  really  was 
the  spiritual  ruler  at  whose  feet  Ananias  and  Sapphira  had 
fallen  down  dead,  a  most  instructive  glimpse  is  afforded  us 
of  the  free  spirit  which  pervaded  the  apostolic  communities; 
in  which  the  most  eminent  of  the  Twelve  plainly  held  him- 
self to  be  as  liable  to  account  as  the  very  humblest  of  his 
brethren.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  tender  consideration 
shown  upon  this  trying  occasion,  to  the  consciences  of  weak- 
lings in  the  faith,  those  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  which  the  son 
of  Jonas  had  been  so  solemnly  charged  to  feed ;  nor  should 
we  forget  to  mark  the  happy  manner  in  which  the  rising 
storm  of  controversy  was  hushed, — even  as  once  before  the 
disciples  had  been  saved  from  shipwreck, — by  a  timely  appeal 
to  the  Master.  Not  his  own  official  dignity,  but  the  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  of  their  common  Lord,  furnished  the 
sinews  of  the  apostle's  apology  to  his  brethren ;  whilst,  with 
respect  to  himself,  its  tone  verges  on  the  abject.  And  most 
triumphantly  was  the  might  of  humble  and  self-sacrificing 
love  towards  Christ  in  his  members  displayed,  when  the 
vanquished  party — feeling  the  ground  cut  from  under  their 
feet,  by  the  heroic  meekness  of  Peter  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  unflinching  loyalty  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Christ  on  the  other — not  only  yielded  the  delicate  point 
in  dispute — of  whose  momentousness,  in  the  eye  of  these 
strict  Jewish  sticklers  for  orthodoxy,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  for  us  to  form  any  just  idea — but  glorified  God  for 
their  own  defeat  !  Verily,  hierarchical  history  has  copied 
this  fair  picture  only  by  the  rule  of  reverse  ! 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  temper  thus  breathed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  that,  when  soon  after- 
*  Matt.  viii.  v.  7.  t  Acts  xi.  1—18. 
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wards  they  heard  that  the  church  at  Antioch — originally 
consisting,  like  their  own,  only  of  Jewish  elements — had, 
in  obedience  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  made  known  in 
the  case  of  Cornelius,  lengthened  her  cords  to  receive  large 
numbers  of  uncircumcised  proselytes,  they  freely  parted 
with  their  own  sacred  wealth  to  enrich  their  newly-found 
brethren,  by  sending  them  the  highly-gifted  Barnabas, 
who  not  only  greatly  edified  them  himself,  but  also  brought 
amongst  them  that  chosen  vessel  Paul.  And,  having  sown 
unto  the  Gentiles  spiritual  things,  by  feeding  those  who 
hungered  for  the  bread  of  life,  they  soon  afterwards  reaped 
their  carnal  things,  spared  to  them  from  the  treasury  at 
Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  the  famine  foretold  by  Agabus, 
and  which  came  to  pass  in  a.d.  43.  And  soon  in  this  dis- 
tinctively christian  church  at  Antioch,  brotherly  kindness 
bloomed  into  a  world-embracing  charity ;  so  that  it  was 
now  already  ripe  for  joyful  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Spirit,  which  it  shortly  afterwards  received,  to  send  forth 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first  mission  to  the  heathen.* 
Setting  sail  from  Seleucia,  the  port  of  the  Syrian  metropolis, 
the  missionaries  crossed  over  to  Cyprus  (where  the  Roman 
proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  emancipated  from  the  leading- 
strings  of  his  blind  guide,  Elymas,  was  won  to  the  truth, 
without,  however,  receiving  any  apostolic  charge  to  use 
his  political  power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel)  ; 
thence  proceeded  to  Perga,  in  Pamphylia;  afterwards  to 
the  Pisidian  Antioch;  to  Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe,  Lycao- 
nian  cities  ;  revisiting  all  the  places  on  the  mainland, 
before  their  return,  by  Attalia,  home.  This  journey  was 
the  earnest  of  a  life  of  unremitting  toil  and  lavish  self- 
sacrifice,  undergone  in  the  service  of  Christ,  during  which 
Paul  preached  the  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  and 
planted  christian  churches  in  half  the  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

The  joy  diffused  at  Antioch  by  the  news  of  this  suc- 
cessful mission  was  now  to  be  damped  by  the  apparition 
there — and  this  from  an  unexpected  and  professedly  friendly 
quarter — of  an  enemy  which  Paul,  in  company  with  Bar- 
*  Acts  xiii.  1,  seq. 
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nabas,  had  already  encountered,  in  its  most  virulent  form,  in 
the  synagogue  of  the  other  Antioch.  The  ultra-Jewish 
party  at  Jerusalem  could  not  understand,  how  those  called 
at  the  eleventh  hour  should  he  made  equal  with  themselves, 
who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  question  already  settled,  with  such  meekness  of  wisdom, 
by  Peter,  was  now  revived  in  a  new  phase,  though  only 
to  be  again  harmoniously  and  happily  set  at  rest.  The 
Judaizers  from  Jerusalem  now  insisted  that  the  circum- 
cision of  the  Gentiles,  at  least  after  their  conversion  and 
admission  to  church-fellowship,  was  indispensable  to  their 
participation  in  covenant  blessings.  By  their  dissemination, 
at  Antioch,  of  this  doctrine,  by  which  Christianity  was 
plainly  made  but  a.  stepping-stone  to  Judaism,  and  which, 
therefore,  Paul  and  Barnabas  felt  bound  earnestly  to  with- 
stand, a  collision  was  threatened,  not  simply,  as  on  occasion 
of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  between  free  brethren  of  the 
same  church,  but  between  two  christian  churches,  each  of 
them  free  and  sovereign  in  relation  to  the  other,  though 
both  of  them  owning  subjection  to  a  common  Head.  The 
breach,  however,  was  wisely  staved  off  as  before ;  not  by 
any  compromise  of  principle  on  either  side,  nor  by  any 
fetch  of  human  policy,  but  by  invoking  the  authority  of 
the  chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  The  assembled 
brethren  at  Antioch  voted  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with 
others  of  their  number,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  confer 
with  the  apostles  and  presbyters  there  upon  the  subject; 
both  because  under  their  oversight  especially  the  troublers 
belonged,  and  because  tne  question  at  issue  was  one  of 
christian  doctrine,  which  was  especially  the  province  of  the 
ministers  of  the  word.  With  a  beautiful  delicacy,  in  which 
may,  doubtless,  be  traced  the  christian  spirit  of  him  who 
penned  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  supposed  to  be  implicated.  Upon  the  arrival,  how- 
ever, of  the  messengers  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  received 
in  a  full  meeting  of  the  pastorate  and  brethren  there ; — it 
would  seem  because  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  regarding 
H 
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themselves,  not  as  having  dominion  over  the  faith  of  their 
fellow-believers,  but  as  helpers  of  their  joy,  were  not  un- 
willing that  the  highly-momentous  point  raised,  though 
but  too  likely  to  prove  the  occasion  of  a  troublesome  effer- 
vescence, should  be  boldly  confided  to  the  christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  disciples  at  large ;  and  this  the  rather  as 
it  could  not  be  unknown  to  such  vigilant  watchmen  over 
souls,  that  there  was  not  wanting  amongst  those  placed 
under  their  charge,  a  party  which  really  sympathized  with 
the  principles  of  the  disturbers,  of  whose  subversive  pro- 
ceedings the  church  at  Antioch  complained.  Since  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  was,  unhappily,  not  confined — as  that  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil  had  been  prompt  to  take  for  granted 
— to  one  or  two  disorderly  individuals,  whom  it  might 
be  hoped  to  restrain  by  an  appeal  to  that  pastoral  authority 
which  they  professed  to  acknowledge,  it  was  necessary  to 
confront  it  in  the  church  itself,  whose  sense  it  could,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  pretend  to  convey.  Accordingly,  the 
brethren  in  general  were  convened ;  and  the  uncircumcised 
companions  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts,*  declared  in  their  midst  God's 
dealings  with  themselves.  Hereupon  certain  believers,  who 
still  retained  a  large  measure  of  their  old  pharisaical  leaven, 
rose,  and  declaring  themselves  not  as  yet  satisfied,  were  for 
having  them  circumcised,  and  brought  under  the  legal 
yoke.  But,  happily,  the  apostles  and  presbyters  immedi- 
ately felt  themselves  drawn  together  in  spirit,  by  a  free  but 
*  Unless  we  suppose  this,  there  is  no  antecedent  to  the  pronoun 
civtovs  in  Acts  xv.  5.  Moreover,  if  we  regard  Paul  and  Barnabas  as 
the  speakers  in  ver.  4,  they  must  have  spoken  twice  in  the  same 
meeting  on  the  same  subject,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  im- 
probable. (See  ver.  12.)  It  is  not  likely,  either,  that  the  brethren 
joined  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  messengers  from  the  church  at 
Antioch,  would  be  dumb  spectators  of  the  whole  proceedings.  No- 
thing, on  the  other  hand,  could  surely  be  more  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, than  that  these  believers  from  amongst  the  Gentiles  should 
declare  what  God  had  done  for  their  souls,  as  furnishing  the  ground 
on  which  they  claimed  spiritual  kindred  with  the  brethren  of  the 
elder  church. 
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common  impulse  from  within,*  to  SEE,f  as  the  collective  eye 
of  the  body,  from  what  spirit  this  utterance  proceeded. 
For  to  them  all  it  belonged,  as  well  as  to  Peter,  to  feed  the 
church  of  God,  and  to  take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,  or  bishops.  Still, 
the  son  of  Jonas  here,  again,  perceived  that  he  had  a  special 
call.  Accordingly,  after  watching  the  debate  for  some 
time,  he  rose  ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  humility,  making 
God's  choice  of  himself  to  open  the  door  of  faith  unto  the 
Gentiles,  the  reason  of  his  addressing  them,  showed,  from 
the  case  of  Cornelius,  that  the  heart-searching  God  had 
Himself  borne  testimony  to  the  believing  Gentiles,  by  giving 
them  the  immediate  unction  from  on  high,  as  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  church,  thus  putting  no  difference  at  all 
between  them  and  genuine  Israelites,  but  numbering  them 
with  the  pure  in  heart,  in  consequence  of  their  faith.  He 
added  a  pungent  warning  against  the  sin  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  which  they  would  fall  into  by  a  false-hearted 
attempt  to  make  the  meek  and  lowly  One  a  party  to  their 
spurious  zeal,  in  wishing  to  fasten  upon  the  necks  of  his 
disciples  an  intolerable  yoke ;  and  closed  with  a  healing 
reference  to  the  boundless  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  even 
Jewish  believers  were  in  spirit  freed  from  the  law.  A 
solemn  stillness  at  once  fell  upon  the  assembly,  and  the 
brethren  were  already  eagerly  listening  to  the  marvellous 
recital  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  When  they  ceased,  James, 
the  strict  Jew,  as  the  voice  of  the  Christian  element  in  the 
views  of  the  more  rigid  party,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  character  as  the  author  of  a  writing  at  once  so  thoroughly 
practical  and  so  intensely  evangelical,  under  a  Jewish  garb, 
as  the  first  of  the  seven  general  epistles,  seized  on  the  Old 
Testament  side  of  the  question,  just  as  Peter  had  made  promi- 
nent the  New ;  showed  the  accordance  of  both ;  and  made  a 

*  Acts  xv.  6.  These  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  inspired 
comment  upon  the  condition  attached  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord, 
Matt,  xviii.  19,  20.  Compare  1  Cor.  v.  4 ;  from  which  passage  it  is 
evident  that  a  gathering  together  in  spirit  was  the  main  thing 
intended  by  our  Lord. 

t  ISe<v.     The  reference  is  to  the  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits. 
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proposal  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case,  in  which 
the  whole  pastorate  and  brotherhood  at  once  concurred. 
They  showed  themselves  affectionately  tender  of  the  con- 
sciences of  their  brethren,  whilst  they  scrupulously  guarded 
the  purity  of  their  own.  No  fresh  burden  was  to  be  im- 
posed. Fellowship  was  to  be  maintained,  by  the  Jewish 
Christians,  with  the  believing  Gentiles,  on  the  same  terms 
on  which,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  it  had  been  entered  on 
at  first  under  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  was  still  heklto  be 
in  force  by  the  brethren  of  the  circumcision,  who  had  long 
dwelt  in  every  city ;  and  since  its  spirit, — the  end  of  the 
commandment,  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  faith  un- 
feigned,— was  of  perpetual  obligation  on  both  sides ;  this 
royal  law  necessitated  the  respecting  of  these  terms  by 
Gentile  believers  who  sought  brotherly  intercourse  with 
themselves.*  A  circular  letter  to  this  effect,  and  altogether 
disowning  the  proceedings  of  the  troublers  at  Antioch,  was 
addressed,  in  the  name  of  the  apostles,  presbyters,  and 
brethren,  to  the  brethren  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia, 
and  sent  by  the  hands  of  two  gifted  men,  Judas  and  Silas. 
On  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  these  honourable 
messengers  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the  brotherhood  at 
Antioch  were  called  together  to  hear  the  epistle ;  in  which, 
clearly  discerning  the  wTork  of  the  Comforter,  they  were 

*  The  various  demands  made  on  the  Gentile  Christians  are  all 
such  as  are  contained  in  Lev.  xvii.',rxviii.,  as  obligatory  not  only 
upon  the  Israelites,  but  also  upon  "  the  strangers  "  that  sojourned 
amongst  them.  In  the  letter  sent  to  Antioch,  the  order  of  the  pro- 
hibitions accurately  agrees  with  that  observed  in  these  chapters  of 
the  Law ;  which  order  is  also  observed  in  Acts  xxi.  25.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion  of  Leviticus  was  current  at 
the  time  when  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem  was  held.  For  James 
expressly  cites  "  the  prophets,"  which  was  one  standing  designation 
of  the  Haftara,  or  Prophetical  Section,  read,  along  with  the  Parash, 
or  Legal  Section,  in  the  synagogues  ;  and  the  passage  which  he 
quotes  (Amos  ix.  11,  12)  is  actually  included  in  the  Haftara  belong- 
ing to  the  thirtieth  Parash,  together  with  which  the  twenty-ninth 
(Lev.  xvi. — xviii.)  is  still  read  in  the  short,  or  unintercalated 
Jewish  years. 
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filled  with  a  hallowed  joy ;  whilst  Judas,  and  Silas,  PauPs 
future  associate  in  his  missionary  lahours  and  sufferings, 
so  well  fulfilled  their  function  of  expounding  the  meaning 
of  the  document,  as  greatly  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  disciples.  This,  by  a  believing  rtliance  on 
the  unseen  guidance  of  the  LVd; tile  interests  cf  freedom 
and  fellowship  were  alike  happily  .secured  in  the  bo^om  of 
each  of  the  churches,  and,  'at,tl?£fsame  t-ime,  b~t\v;v:i  thf£n 
both.  If  men  have  often  found  in  this  history  the  nrst 
oecumenical  council,  or,  at  least,  a  precedent  for  synods,  a 
grain  of  truth  may  be  descried  in  the  notion,  though  largely 
alloyed  with  falsehood.  This  was  the  apostolic,  as  those 
were  the  hierarchical,  methods  of  realizing  the  inter- 
communion of  churches.  The  object  was  the  same ;  but 
how  widely  different  the  means  in  the  respective  cases; 
and  not  less  so  the  result.  Synods,  whether  universal, 
provincial,  or  diocesan,  are  all  based  on  the  fiction  of  repre- 
sentation, mostly  clerical;  which  idea  involves  the  sacer- 
dotal relation  of  the  representatives  to  the  represented.  But 
of  representation  we  have  not  here  a  trace.  The  members 
of  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  less  those  of  Antioch, 
acted  in  person,  and  each  had  a  voice  and  a  vote.  If  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  with  their  fellow-travellers  from  Antioch, 
were  representatives,  they  must  have  been  placed  at  a 
strange  disadvantage  in  a  plenary  assembly  of  the  other 
church.  But  it  is  obvious  that  they  merely  report,  and  that 
the  consultation  and  decision  devolved  on  the  pastorate 
and  brotherhood  at  Jerusalem.  They  convey  to  the  church 
there  a  message  from  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  carry 
back  thither  the  reply.  Moreover,  of  any  share  taken  in 
the  proceedings  by  any  church,  save  these  two,  there  is  not 
in  the  Acts  a  syllable.  And,  between  these  two,  the  terms  of 
communion  were  arranged  on  the  footing  of  mutual  inde- 
pendence of  each  other,  and  common  subjection  to  Christ. 
As  Christians  at  first  were  all  brethren,  so  churches  were 
all  sisters.  They  learnt  to  call  no  man  their  father  upon 
earth,  because  one  is  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  which  is 
free,  was  the  only  mother  church.     Synodical  action  can 
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only  be  traced  in  these  proceedings  by  the  same  obliquity 
of  vision,  by  which  the  ugly  idols  of  Tahiti  might  be  mis- 
taken for  Ezekiel's  cherubim. 

Such  were  the  churches — free,  and  yet  glowing  with  love 
— which,*  before  the* close  'o*  this  age,  were  lighted  up  as 
candlesticks  in  the  fmies  of  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  Phoe- 
nicia, Syria.  Cib'cia.  Cyprus,  -  Crete,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia, 
Lycafokia,  :Io?iia,  iydia, -.Bi*hynia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
Pisidia,  Pontus,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Attica,  Illyricum, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  within  the  Roman  empire — the  scene  of 
the  gigantic  Pauline  missions  ;  not  to  speak  of  Egypt  and 
Cyrenaica,  in  which,  also,  christian  communities  must  have 
been  planted  within  the  same  brief  period.  Beyond  the 
Roman  frontiers,  societies  were  established,  by  the  ori- 
ginal apostles  and  their  fellow-labourers,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
./Ethiopia,  Scythia,  and  the  Parthian  empire — though  these, 
probably,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  Jews  and 
proselytes.  But,  though  so  widely  scattered,  composed  of 
such  different  elements,  and  all  sovereign,  yet  these  evan- 
gelical commonwealths  were  by  no  means  isolated  ;  but,  by 
virtue  of  a  living  and  powerful  consciousness  of  their 
common  relationship  to  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
around  which  they  all  revolved,  receiving  light  and  warmth 
from  the  same  divine  Centre,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  one, 
to  a  degree  which  has  never  been  conceived,  not  to  say 
realized,  under  any  system  which,  pretending  to  unite  by 
an  outward  bond  churches  which  God  in  his  providence  has 
outwardly  placed  asunder,  must  ever  necessarily  issue,  not 
in  a  union  of  churches,  each  made  up  of  equal  brethren  in 
Christ,  but  in  a  hierarchy  of  priests — the  skeleton  of  a  dead 
Christianity.  The  members  of  the  apostolic  churches  had 
learnt  in  their  closets,  what  it  was  to  hold  spiritual  and 
unseen  communion,  not  only  with  God,  but  with  their 
brethren  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  even  in  heaven. 
They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  maintaining  visible 
fellowship  by  proxy  with  their  glorified  fellow-believers  in 
the  skies,  as  with  distant  saints  below.  They  saw  in  every 
brotherhood  of  disciples,  to  whom  He,  who  fixes  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation,  had  given  the  opportunity  as  neighbours, 
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and  the  hearty  good- will  as  Christians,  personally  to  join 
together  in  His  service,  a  kind  of  adumbration  of  that 
glorious  assembly,  ever  present  to  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, in  which  none  are  quiescent  ciphers,  but  all,  each  one 
for  himself, -pay  their  free  and  joyful  homage  to  their  King  ; 
and  they  would  have  altogether  missed  such  a  resemblance 
in  any  organization,  which,  to  secure  a  visionary  gathering 
of  the  Christians  of  a  province,  within  the  limits  of  some 
"  upper  room,"  or  other  place  of  meeting,  must  have  shut 
the  door  against  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  whom 
Christ  died  to  redeem,  and  taught  daily  to  say,  as  re- 
deemed, to  their  Father  and  his  Father,  "Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven"  Hence  they  were  content 
to  be  present  in  spirit,  like  Paul,*  in  assemblies  which  they 
could  not  visit  in  the  flesh ;  and  knew  nothing  of  the  anti- 
christian  figment  of  ecclesiastical  representation;  feeling 
bound  to  present  themselves  in  God's  temple,  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  through  the  one  Mediator,  to  Him.  Their  whole 
church-life  they  regarded  as  an  offering  to  the  Holy  One, 
which  they  would  have  abhorred  to  consecrate  by  delegation. 
And  it  was  precisely  this  profound  heed  paid  by  each  to 
the  christian  personality  of  himself  and  of  his  brethren — 
which  was  freedom  and  love  at  once  —  that  knit  them 
together  into  one  living  organism,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  out  of  which,  at  every  point,  went  a  healing  virtue 
— in  short,  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ. 

The  constitution  of  these  apostolic  churches  is  admirably 
sketched  by  Professor  Huther,  of  Schwerin,  in  a  passage, f 
a  translation  of  which  is  here  offered  to  the  reader  as  partly 
illustrating,  and  partly  supplementing,  these  remarks.  "  In 
the  apostolic  age,"  he  observes,  "  as,  after  the  manifold  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  may 
be  taken  as  a  point  set  at  rest,  at  least  for  every  unpreju- 
diced person,  there  were  no  bishops,  in  the  sense  proper  to 
that  word,  as  used  in  later  times. :[     There  was  neither,  in 

*  1  Cor.  v.  4. 

f  Cyprian's  Lehre  von  der  Kirche.  Hamburg.  1839.  Pp.  94—97 

X  I.  e.  prelates,  as  these  later  bishops  should  ever  be  styled,  to 

avoid  ambiguity,  and,  especially,  to  mark  their  distinctness  from 
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each  respective  church,  a  single  church  ruler  in  whom  the 
guiding  power  was  concentrated,  nor  any  institution  formally 
established  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  churches  together 
into  a  unity ;  nor  were  there  any  who  were  regarded  as  being 
exclusively  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  unity  of 
all  the  churches  with  one  another  was  in  nowise  wanting ; 
but  it  was  not  an  organized  unity ;  it  was  the  unity  in  the 
Spirit.  The  guidance  of  every  church  was  entrusted  to  a 
collective  body, — the  college  of  presbyters, — who  were  also 
called  bishops ;  but  these  exercised  this  guidance  only  in 
this  sense,  that  they  required  the  consent  of  the  whole 
church  for  every  regulation  which  they  wished  to  carry. 
Every  one  was  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  had  received  the  same.  Even  the  apostles 
are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  later  bishops ;  although  these 
were  eager  of  being  regarded  as  their  successors,  and,  as 
such,  to  aiTOgate  to  themselves  a  special  plenitude  of  power. 
The  calling  of  the  apostles  was  the  preaching  of  the  word 
of  God,  imparted  to  them  by  Christ,  and  sealed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  planting  of  christian  churches  as  connected 
therewith.  As  soon  as,  by  their  labours,  they  had  founded 
a  church,  they  handed  over  the  further  guidance  of  the 
same  to  the  presbyters,  who,  though  at  their  instance, 
yet  were  chosen  by  the  churches  themselves.  It  was,  in- 
deed, natural  that  they  did  not  thereby  withdraw  from  all 
connexion  with  such  a  church;  the  young  plant  still  con- 
stantly needed,  till  it  was  firmly  rooted,  their  care,  guardian- 

the  bishops  of  the  New  Testament,  who,  besides  being  identical  with 
the  presbyters,  are  never  found,  as  was  always  the  case  in  the 
hierarchical  polity,  as  single  officers,  one  in  each  church,  according 
to  the  maxim  of  Cyprian,  "  Unus  in  ecclesia  ad  tempus  sacerdos." 
The  reader  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  set  this  simple  observation  down  to 
the  score  of  prejudice ;  to  which,  on  this  subject,  there  is  the  less 
temptation,  since  no  existing  system  of  church-polity  can  be  named 
which  does  not  deviate  in  most  important  respects  from  the  apo- 
stolic model.  The  author  believes  that  in  every  leading  system  there 
is  embodied  some  great  christian  element,  which  is  mutilated  in 
every  other;  and  that  the  fault  of  each  is,  that  it  pretends  to 
embody  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  idea  of  an  evangelical 
church,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any. 
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ship,  and  watchfulness.  Hence  they  still  assisted  it  with 
their  counsel ;  nevertheless,  they  imparted  this  in  all  out- 
ward church  affairs,  as  counsel,  and  not  as  law.  Only  in 
one  respect  did  they  care  about  being  always  acknowledged 
as  the  highest  authority,  namely,  in  the  declaration  of  the 
gospel ;  as  Paul,  for  example,  plainly  enough  distinguishes 
between  the  case  in  which  he  had  a  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  in  which  he  gave  his  own  opinion.  They 
occupied  the  position  of  men  who  had  received  the  word  of 
the  Lord  immediately  from  the  Lord  himself;  they  were 
watchmen  over  the  churches,  in  that  they  sought,  by  virtue 
of  their  apostolical  authority,  to  combat  and  to  suppress 
every  parasitical  outgrowth  that  was  ready  to  spring  forth 
in  opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  In  other  respects, 
however,  they  left  it  to  the  churches  themselves  to  de- 
velop for  themselves  their  own  church  order.  Even  in  the 
places  in  which  they  fixed  their  head  quarters,  whence  they 
proceeded  on  their  ever-extending  missions,  and  whither 
they  were  wont  to  return,  they  made  no  pretensions  to  a 
plenitude  of  power,  exclusively  attaching  to  themselves, 
with  reference  to  any  regulations  that  required  to  be  made ; 
although,  in  such  places,  their  influence  was  naturally 
weightier  than  in  others.  If  it  is  possible  to  regard  them, 
as,  in  a  certain  sense,  organs  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  yet 
they  were  not  so  in  any  definite  and  organized  manner,  but 
in  a  free  way,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  case  implied.  Still 
less  did  they  assume  to  be  the  exclusive  organs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Hence,  the  thought  was  farthest  possible  from  their 
minds,  that  any  church-act,  e.  g.  baptism,  must  proceed  only 
from  them,  or  from  such  as  they  authorized  thereto,  in 
order  to  its  validity." 

How  robust  a  Christianity  was  nurtured  in  these  free 
churches  of  this  age,  was  proved  in  the  persecutions  at 
its  close ;  both  the  Jewish,  in  A.  d.  62,  in  which  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  led  the  believers  to  martyrdom,  being 
stoned,  with  the  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers 
on  his  lips;*  and  the  heathen,  under  Nero,  in  A. D.  64,  65, 

*  Josephus,  Ant.,  XX.  ix.  1.  Hegesippus  apud  Euseb.  H.  E., 
ii.  23. 
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when  Peter  was  crucified,  as  is  said,  with  his  head  down- 
wards, and  Paul  was  beheaded,  both  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire.*  It  was  in  snch  schools  that  such  teachers 
trained  men  to  fight  with  beasts,  admonished  disciples  to 
take  np  the  cross,  and  bid  believers  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world.  With  what  result  let  the  description  of  Tacitusf 
show,  who  had  himself  so  well  learned  the  lesson  of  smother- 
ing truth,  at  the  bidding  of  tyrants,  \  as  to  see,  in  the  moral 
heroism  which  he  so  graphically  depicts,  nothing  but  the 
influence  of  a  baleful  superstition.  "  To  suppress  the  com- 
mon rumour  that  he  had  himself  set  fire  to  the  city  (Rome), 
Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and  inflicted  exquisite 
punishments  upon  those  people,  who  were  held  in  abhor- 
rence for  their  crimes,  and  were  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Christians.  They  had  their  denomination  from 
Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as 
a  criminal  by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  This  baleful 
superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again ; 
and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  the  source  of  this  evil,  but 
reached  the  city  also,  whither  flow  from  all  quarters  all 
things  vile  and  shameful,  and  where  they  find  shelter  and 
encouragement.  At  first  those  only  were  apprehended  who 
confessed  themselves  of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  great  multi- 
tude was  discovered  by  them,  all  of  whom  were  condemned, 
not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning  the  city  as  for  their 
enmity  to  mankind.  Their  executions  were  so  contrived  as 
to  expose  them  to  derision  and  contempt.  Some  were 
covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs;  some  were  crucified;  and  others,  having 
been  daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set 
up  as  lights  in  the  night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death. 
Nero  made  use  of  his  own  gardens  as  the  theatre  upon  this 
occasion,  and  also  exhibited  the  diversions  of  the  circus ; 
sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the  habit 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  1. 

t  Annales,  xv.  44.     Compare  Suetonius  in  Nerone,  cap.  16. 

X  See  his  maudlin  complaints,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Agricola, 
of  the  forced  silence  to  which  his  fear  of  Domitian  had  subjected 
him. 
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of  a  charioteer  ;  at  others  driving  a  chariot  himself ;  till  at 
length  these  men,  though  really  criminal  and  deserving  ex- 
emplary punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated,  as  people 
who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man." 


CHAPTER  III. 

AGE  OF  JOHN.      A.D.  65 — 100. 

HARMONIZING  CHARACTER  OP  THE  JOHANNEINE  AGE — FALL  OF  JERU- 
SALEM—  GREAT  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  EVENT  —  REMARKS  ON 
ROTHE'S  THEORY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CHURCH,  BY 
THE  INSTITUTION  OF  PRELACY,  AT  THIS  EPOCH — THE  UNIQUE 
BIBLICAL  INSTANCE  OF  A  PRELATE  ADDUCED  BY  HIM — ANTI- 
HIERARCHICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  THIRD  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN — 
NO  ALTERATION  MADE  IN  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION  DURING 
THIS  AGE — HERESIES  NOW  BROACHED,  AND  MANNER  OF  THEIR 
COUNTERACTION  BY  JOHN  —  PERSECUTION  UNDER  DOMITIAN  — 
NOBLE  TESTIMONY  BORNE  BEFORE  THE  EMPEROR  BY  THE  RE- 
LATIVES OF  OUR  LORD. 

There  is  a  lovely  portraiture  of  Christianity  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  age,  drawn  by  a  more  friendly 
hand  than  that  of  the  great  pagan  historian,  in  the  already- 
cited  Letter  to  Diognetus.  "  The  Christians  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  other  men  by  earthly  abode,  by  language,  or  by 
customs.  They  dwell  nowhere  in  cities  by  themselves  ; 
they  do  not  use  a  different  speech,  or  affect  a  life  of 
dazzling  asceticism.  No,  by  no  ingenuity  and  penetration 
of  pretentious  men  was  this  discipline  of  theirs  devised  for 
them,  nor  have  they,  as  some  others,  any  human  dogma  to 
keep.  They  dwell  in  the  cities  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians,  each  as  his  lot  has  been  cast ;  and,  while  they 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  country  in  respect  to  dress, 
food,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  outward  life,  they 
yet  show  a  peculiarity  of  conduct  wondrous  and  striking  to 
all.  They  inhabit  their  native  country  but  as  strangers. 
They  take  their  share  of  all  burdens  as   citizens  ;    and 
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endure  all  kinds  of  wrong  as  though  they  were  foreigners. 
Every  strange  soil  is  their  fatherland  ;  and  every  one's 
fatherland  a  strange  soil.  They  marry  like  all  others,  and 
have  children,  but  they  do  not  expose  their  offspring.  They 
make  their  table  common,  but  not  their  bed.  They  are  in 
the  flesh,  but  they  live  not  after  the  flesh.  They  tarry  on 
earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  They  obey  the 
existing  laws,  and  conquer  the  laws  by  their  lives.  They 
love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.  They  are  unknown, 
and  yet  they  are  condemned ;  they  are  killed  and  made 
alive.  They  are  poor,  and  make  many  rich.  They  want 
for  all  things,  and  abound  in  all  things.  They  are  loaded 
with  infamy,  and  are  rendered  glorious  in  their  infamies. 
They  are  blasphemed  and  justified.  They  are  reviled,  and 
they  bless ;  insulted,  and  repay  it  with  respect.  Though 
doing  good,  they  are  punished  as  malefactors.  When 
punished,  they  rejoice,  as  being  then  called  to  live.  By 
the  Jews  they  are  warred  against  as  aliens,  and  are  hunted 
down  by  the  Greeks.  And  yet  they  who  hate  us  are 
unable  to  tell  the  reason  of  their  enmity.  It  is  plain  that 
what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  Christians  are  in  the 
world.  The  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  and  Christians  through  the  cities  of  the  world. 
The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  and  yet  is  not  of  the  body ; 
and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are  not  of  the  world. 
The  soul,  unseen,  is  imprisoned  in  a  visible  body ;  and  Chris- 
tians are  known  to  be  in  the  world,  but  their  religion  remains 
unseen.  The  flesh,  though  in  no  respect  wronged,  wars 
against  the  soul,  because  it  is  forbidden  to  indulge  in  its 
pleasures ;  and  the  world,  though  in  nowise  wronged,  hates 
Christians,  because  they  array  themselves  against  its  lusts. 
The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and  the  members  which  hate  her ; 
and  Christians  love  those  that  hate  them.  The  soul  is  shut 
up  in  the  body,  but  yet  it  rules  the  body;  and  Christians  are 
incarcerated  in  the  world,  as  in  a  prison ;  nevertheless,  they 
rule  the  world."* 

This  remarkable  passage  shows  how  lively  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  opposition  between  the  church  and  the  great 
*  Cap.  5,  6. 
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mass  of  humanity,  as  yet  unredeemed,  had  already  passed 
over  from  the  little  flock  of  Christ's  personal  adherents  to 
the  multitude  of  believers  now  scattered  over  the  earth. 
The  regenerate  have  begun  to  feel  that  they  are  the  soul 
of  the  world,  enthralled  under  lust ;  over  which,  by  self- 
sacrificing  love,  it  is  their  high  calling  to  rule.  They  are  a 
nation  whose  home  is  in  heaven,  whilst  their  mission  is  on 
earth.  They  are  an  oecumenical  family,  arrayed  every- 
where against  a  common  foe.  Hence,  it  was  not  first  to 
evoke  this  spirit,  but  to  foster  it,  and  to  guard  it  against 
every  deadly  influence,  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
was  spared  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian 
era.  This  second  apostolic  age  was  in  general  not  so  much 
distinguished  by  new  enterprises,  as  by  the  consolidation  of 
former  conquests.  It  was  certainly  a  missionary  age.  But 
we  do  not  read  in  it  of  more  countries  added  to  the  list  of 
those  already  summoned  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  its  energies  being  rather  expended  in 
further  colonizing  those  previously  opened  by  the  labours  of 
others,  especially  by  those  of  Paul.  So,  also,  as  regards  the 
internal  interests  of  the  church,  the  preservation  of  what  had 
been  already  won  was  the  especial  task  committed  to  John. 
By  the  ministry  of  Paul  the  reclaimed  pariahs  of  the 
Gentile  world,  before  sunk  in  the  darkness  and  vices  of 
heathenism ;  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  like  Cornelius,  by 
that  of  Peter,  who  addresses  such  in  his  two  epistles,  and 
for  whose  especial  use,  his  son  in  the  faith,  Mark,  had 
written  his  Gospel,  under  the  apostle's  superintendence  and 
sanction,*  just  as  under  the  eye  of  Paul,  Luke  had  written 
his  for  the  instruction  of  the  purely  pagan  converts  ;f  and 
the  Christians  of  the  circumcision,  by  the  guidance  of  their 
pillar-apostle,  James,  and  whose  evangelist  was  Matthew; J 
— all  these  had  now  been  gathered  into  the  one  fold,  under 
the  one  Shepherd.  Their  work  done,  however,  the  three 
great  apostles  to  whom  these  respective  portions  of  the 
church  were  wont  especially  to  look  up,  had  been  called 
to  receive  the  martyr's  crown ;  and  there  was  great  danger, 

*  Papias  and  Clem.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  ii.  15  ;  iii.  39. 
t  Irenseus  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  8.  X  Id.  ibid. 
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now  that  these  important  parts  of  the  scaffolding  were  re- 
moved, lest  the  spiritual  edifice,  so  newly  cemented  together, 
should  give  way.  Against  this  emergency,  however,  the 
apostle  of  love  had  been  kept  in  reserve  by  the  heavenly 
Builder  of  the  house.  Accordingly,  John  chose  Asia  Minor 
as  the  theatre  of  his  harmonizing  activity,  where  the  be- 
lievers of  all  three  classes  were  particularly  numerous  ;  and 
whence,  as  a  central  position  in  the  nascent  Christendom,  a 
spirit  of  fervent  charity  might  be  breathed  upon  all  the 
churches  of  the  world.  He  appears  to  have  made  Ephesus 
his  chief  place  of  abode,  and  there,  according  to  Irena3us,* 
composed  that  fourth  Gospel,  which  soars  so  far  above  all 
merely  outward  distinctions.  Philip,  too,  another  of  the 
apostles,  is  reported  by  Polycrates,f  another  father  of  the 
second  century,  to  have  settled  at  Hierapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring region  of  Phrygia.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
labours  of  any  others  of  the  twelve  extended  into  this  age. 

An  outward  event,  which  had  been  long  before  pointed  to 
by  our  Lord,  as  the  sign  of  a  momentous  development  of  his 
kingdom,  immensely  furthered  the  great  end  of  christian 
unity.  By  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  *70,  the  Jewish 
theocracy  received  its  death-blow.  The  sanctuary,  to  which 
it  was  indissolubly  bound,  became  a  pile  of  smoking  ruins, 
so  that  the  biblical  Judaism,  to  whose  forms,  though 
animated  in  their  case  by  the  christian  spirit,  the  believers 
of  the  circumcision  had  hitherto  so  fondly  clung,  was  made 
simply  impossible,  and  this  by  the  manifest  interposition  of 
God.  Five  years  later  the  temple  of  Onias,  at  Leontopolis, 
the  centre  of  the  Egyptian  Judaism,  for  the  building  of 
which  a  divine  sanction  had  been  supposed  to  be  given 
in  Isaiah  xix.  18,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  To  prepare 
the  Palestinian  Christians  for  this  great  crisis  in  their 
religious  history,  Paul  had  despatched,  from  his  dungeon 
at  Rome,  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  his  fervent  exhortations  to  them, 
to  go  forth  unto  Jesus,  without  the  camp,  bearing  his 
reproach,  did  not  prove  in  vain.  They  waited,  according  to 
the  mysterious  command  of  the  Saviour,  till,  in  consequence 
*  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  8.  f  lb.,  iii.  31. 
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of  the  investment  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies  under 
Cestius  Gallus,  in  the  autumn  of  A.D.  66,  escape  seemed 
impossible  j  and  then  upon  his  unlooked  for  defeat  fled  to  the 
mountains  ;  and  in  Pella,  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  found, 
like  Lot  of  old,  a  little  city  of  refuge  from  the  impending 
storm,*  which,  soon  afterwards,  broke  in  fury  upon  the 
Sodom  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,  f  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  God's  open  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  eco- 
nomy was  lost  upon  them,  although  their  natural  prejudices 
would  not  be  abandoned  without  a  painful  struggle. 
Jerusalem  was  captured  by  Titus  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  their  Lord  had  opened  his  ministry  with  the 
miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  which  scene  was  itself  symbolical 
of  the  change  of  Dispensations ;  J  and  whilst  the  sentence 
of  abscission  (Deut.  xviii.  15 — 19),  contained  in  the  syna- 
gogue lesson  current  at  the  time,  was  still  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  their  infatuated  countrymen.  With  these,  and  a 
hundred  other  signs  around  them,  that  the  time  of  the  end 
was  come,  and  that  God  had  indeed  antiquated  the  first 
covenant,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof,  the 
Jewish  Christians  would  now  naturally  fling  themselves, 
with  a  warmer  embrace  than  ever,  into  the  arms  of  their 
brethren  in  the  Lord. 

Thus  the  dissolution  of  the  old  theocratic  community 
must  have  greatly  helped  to  bind  together  the  christian 
brotherhood  throughout  the  world.  Indeed,  the  hypothesis 
has  been  lately  started,  that,  previously  to  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem, there  was  no  christian  church  at  all,  but  only  a 
multitude  of   isolated  communities  of  believers.     By  far 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  5. 

f  The  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus  took  place,  according  to  Josephus, 
on  the  8th  of  the  Jewish  month,  Marchesvan.  (B.  J.,  II.  xix.  9.) 
If  the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella  took  place  forthwith — as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt — the  history  of  Lot's  deliverance  from 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  15 — 22)  was  included  in  the  synagogue-lesson 
from  the  Law,  current  at  the  time. 

I  See  Bishop  Hinds'  Catechist's  Manual  on  Mark  ii.  18—20. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  had  already  taken  the  right  view 
of  the  transmutation  of  the  water  of  purification  into  wine.  (Paed., 
lib,  ii.  cap.  2,  §  29. ) 
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the  ablest  advocate  of  prelacy  produced  in  modern  times* 
has  laboured  to  show  that  this  event  was  the  very  occasion 
of  the  institution  by  the  apostles  themselves,  of  a  third  order 
in  the  christian  ministry,  that  of  prelates,  as  the  organs  of 
an  outward  church-unity  of  oecumenical  extent.  He  admits 
that,  with  a  unique  exception,  which  will  shortly  be  noticed, 
no  such  church-officer  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.  According1  to  him,  no  record  what- 
ever of  this  radical  revolution  in  the  christian  polity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  code  of  revelation.  Great  thanks,  indeed, 
are  due  to  him  for  having  disproved,  with  a  power  of 
argument  absolutely  crushing, t  the  existence,  amongst 
the  Christians,  of  the  prelatical  office,  previously  to  A.D.  70. 
He  affirms,  however,  that  in  that  year,  on  occasion  of 
the  martyrdom  of  James,  which,  against  the  authority 
of  the  contemporary  Josephus,!  who  places  it  in  A.D.  62, 
he  dates,  as  he  fancies,  with  Hegesippus,§  a  christian 
writer  of  the  close  of  the  second  century,  in  A.D.  69 ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy, the  surviving  apostles  met  together,  and  ordained 
that  thenceforward  a  prelate  should  be  fixed  in  every  chris- 
tian church,  as  the  bond  which  was  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Christendom  into  a  new  outward  theocratic  community: 

*  Rothe,  in  his  elaborate  work,  Die  Anfiinge  der  Christlichen 
Kirche,  und  ihrer  Verfassung.  Wittenberg.  1837. 

t  Pp.  146—282.  %  Ant.,  XX.  ix.  1. 

§  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  ii.  23.  Hegesippus  closes  his  somewhat 
mythical  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  with  the  words, 
Koti  ivQvs  OviaTFOHrioivos  7ro>.iopx.Ei  TW  IovSolkxy  (and  straightway  Ves- 
pasian invests  Judea),  which  Rothe  persists  in  understanding  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70,  at  which  Vespasian  was  not  present  at 
all.  But  they  plainly  refer  to  Vespasian's  descent  upon  Ptolemais 
(Josephus,  B.  J.,  III.  ii.  4),  to  which  city  the  limits  of  Judea  ex- 
tended (Josephus,  B.  J.,  II.  iii.  5).  This  event  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  a.d.  67.  But  Hegesippus  would  have  his  readers  mark 
the  connexion  between  the  crime  of  the  Jews  in  stoning  James,  and 
the  dreadful  war  which  so  soon  afterwards  followed,  so  that  his 
word,  euGuf,  *'  straightway,"  is  plainly  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salts. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  him  and  Josephus 
as  to  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  James. 
I 
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each  such  officer  being  made  a  member  of  the  collective 
body  of  prelates,  to  which  the  supreme  government  over  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world,  was,  from  this  time  forth, 
committed.  The  corner-stone  on  which  this  stupendous 
hypothesis  is  reared,  is  the  following  passage  in  Eusebius, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  record  from  an  inspired  pen, 
ought  surely — if  prelacy  be  indeed  so  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  church,  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  all  the  apostles,  failed  to 
make  Christians  one  body  till  this  golden  bond  was  found — 
to  be  printed  henceforth  in  all  Bibles  as  an  indispensable 
Supplement  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  u  After  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  James,"  says  Eusebius,*  "  and  the  immediately 
subsequent  capture  of  Jerusalem,  a  story  obtains, f  that 
those  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Lord,  who  were 
still  left  alive,  gathered  together  from  all  quarters,  along 
with  the  kindred  of  the  Lord  after  the  flesh  (since  there 
wrere  many  of  these  still  surviving  at  the  time) ;  and  that 
they  all  took  counsel  together  as  to  who  should  be  judged 
worthy  to  succeed  James ;  and  that,  with  one  consent,  they 
all  approved  Symeon,  the  son  of  Cleopas,  of  whom  the 
evangelical  scripture  makes  mention,  as  worthy  of  the 
throne  of  the  diocese  in  that  place ;  being,  as  is  said,  a 
cousin  of  the  Saviour.  For  Hegesippus  relates,  that  Cleopas 
was  the  brother  of  Joseph."  In  this  account  (which  he  tries 
hard  to  prove  Eusebius  took  from  the  lost  "  Ecclesiastical 
Memoirs  "  of  Hegesippus ;  whereas,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  it  is  only  the  last  statement  for  which  that  ancient 
writer  is  cited,  and  that  Eusebius  could  not  have  written  as 
he  has,  had  the  whole  narrative  been  extracted  from  him) 
Rothe  sees  the  record  of  an  Apostolical  Council,  resulting  in 
the  universal  introduction  of  prelacy  into  the  christian  com- 
munities, and  in  the  foundation  of  what,  till  then,  he  himself 
convincingly  enough  proves,  was  altogether  wanting — an 
outward  catholic  church.  Verily,  a  magnificent  creation  out 
of  such  slender  materials !  If  James  was  martyred  in  the 
year  A.D.  69,  he  must  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  fromPella 
for  the  purpose,  in  more  flagrant  disobedience  to  the  com- 
*  H.  E.,  iii.  11.  f  Aoyos  xaTiyzi. 
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mand  of  his  Lord  than  that  of  which  Lot's  wife  was  guilty. 
But,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  stoned  years 
before  the  exodus  to  Pella ;  and,  doubtless,  Paul  alludes 
especially  to  him  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  as  to  one  who  was  already 
dead  when  he  wrote.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  help  Rothe  to 
far  ampler  details  of  his  Apostolic  Council  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  shabby  notice  of  the  father  of  church  history. 
It  was  not  from  Hegesippus  that  Eusebius  drew  this  story  ; 
but  from  a  passage  of  the  forged  Apostolical  Constitutions,* 
which,  with  remarkable  naivete,  Rothe  prints  by  the  side  of 
the  Eusebian  narrative,  on  the  very  same  pagef  of  his  own 
work.  "  Touching  those  who  have  been  ordained  bishops 
by  us  in  our  lifetime,"  say  the  apostles,  in  this  vile  document, 
fabricated  for  the  very  purpose  of  legitimating  prelacy, 
"  we  would  have  you  to  know  that  they  are  these :  of  Jeru- 
salem, James,  the  Lord's  brother;  on  whose  death,  the 
second  was  Symeon,  the  son  of  Cleopas,"  &c.  These  Con- 
stitutions are  the  very  acts  of  this  fabulous  Council,  promul- 
gated, for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  world, 
in  due  synodical  form.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
imposed  upon  Eusebius,  who,  with  a  prudent  suppression  of 
his  authority,  merely  quotes  the  story  as  a  current  tale  ;  but 
they  have,  none  the  less,  completely  captivated  this  masterly 
critic  of  our  own  days.  Rothe's  other  authorities — a  passage 
in  the  Roman  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  inge- 

*  Lib.  vii.  cap  46.  Eusebius  cites  the  forgery,  under  the  name, 
A/Soc^ou  twv  AvoaroXocv,  in  H.  E.,  iii.  25.  (See  Gieseler's  Compen- 
dium of  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  259,  of  Clarke's  Library  Trans- 
lation.) 

t  P.  273. 

X  Cap.  44.     Ka<    ol  mvoaroXoi   w/aouv   i^v^aay  dia    rov  Kvptov  w/aoov 

IyhJOV     X/Ji(7T0Uj     OTl     eflS    KTTCCl    lltl    TOU     UVO/J.CLTOS    Tt\S    ZTriaXOTTYlS.        £\lCC 

ravrrty  ouv  rt\y  ociriav  frpo<yvuaiy  £/An£oTeS  riXnav  xarKJrf\acty  rovs  tipo- 
ufy\fAiyovs  (scil.  rccs  a.itapya.s  .  .  .  tn  ntioxo'novs  xou  diaxovovs,  cap.  42) 

KCCl   {A£T<X%V     l<TllyOfA,r\y    diSuX.XO'lV,    OTTWJ   i«V    XOl/U.r)Bu<TlV   cWadfiifwvrOU    £TE/>0< 

S&ox.ifAoco'/u.iyoi  aydpis  ttov  \iiTovpyi>%y  avruy,  Rothe  here  renders 
ntiyojj.v\yt  though,  as  he  admits,  without  any  usus  loquendi  in  his 
favour,  by  "  testamentary  ordinance,"  and  then  espies  in  this  preg- 
nant term  the  decrees  of  his  mythical  Apostolic  Council.  But,  in 
truth,  Clement  never  wrote  any  such  unexampled  word.    We  must 
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niously  tortured  to  suit  his  hypothesis  ;  and  a  doubtful 
fragment  of  Irenseus,*  which  speaks  of  some  "  second  ordi- 
nances of  the  apostles" — have  already  received  summary 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Professor  Huther.f 

But,  as  the  reader  has  already  been  apprised,  Rothe  has 
discovered  a  single  example  of  a  real  flesh  and  blood  pre- 
late in  the  New  Testament  itself;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  reader  will  not  be  so  morose  as  to  disagree  with  him  on 
this  point.  Such,  according  to  him,  was — Diotrephes  ! 
After  stating  that  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  written,  as  he  erroneously  J  believes,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Liicke,  in  A.D.  69,  are  only  to  be  regarded, 
as,  at  most,  what  he  calls  an  ideal  prolepsis  of  prelacy, 
he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  solitary  biblical  illustration 
really  in  point,  which  he  has  been  able  to  discover.  "  We 
see,"  he  says,§  "  in  the  passage,  3  John  9,  10,  more  than  an 
ideal  prolepsis  of  prelacy  :  '  I  wrote  unto  the  church  (viz., 
respecting  the  travelling  missionaries  of  whom  the  epistle 
speaks),  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence among  them,  receiveth  us  not.  Wherefore,  if  I  come, 
I  will  remember  his  deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating  against 
us  with  malicious  words.  And  not  content  therewith, 
neither  doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth 
them  that  would,  and  casteth  them  out  of  the  church.' 
Here  Diotrephes  appears  in  the  actual  possession  of  an 
authority  in  the  church  which  is  plainly  higher  than  that 

read  titi  vo/aw,  and  then  all  is  clear.  "  Also  our  apostles  knew, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  Luke  ix.  46—48),  that  there 
would  be  a  strife  about  the  episcopal  name.  For  this  reason,  having 
received  perfect  foreknowledge,  they  ordained  the  first-fruits  of  the 
regions  and  cities  evangelized  by  them,  bishops  and  deacons,  and 
have  set  them  [&»5o*<xi  =  Heb.  Clti?  as  in  the  Septuagint  in  Is.  Ix.  17, 
which  text  Clement  has  just  quoted  (cap.  42)  as  prophetical  of  the 
institution  of  bishops  and  deacons]  to  feed  the  nock  in  the  mean- 
time, that  when  they  shall  be  laid  asleep,  other  men,  already 
experienced,  may  succeed  them  in  the  ministry." 

*  S.  Irensei  Fragmenta  Anecdota.    PfafT.    Hag.    1715.    P.  25. 

f  Cyprian's  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  p.  101,  seq. 

%  Hengstenberg,  in  his  recent  Commentary,  has  triumphantly 
proved  that  it  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

§  P.  426,  seq. 
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of  a  simple  presbyter.  It  will  ever,  indeed,  remain  a  riddle, 
even  if  he  was  in  the  proper  sense  a  prelate,  how  Diotre- 
phes  could  dare  to  set  himself  against  the  authority  of 
John,  and,  moreover,  to  revile  him  withal ;  but  it  is  at 
least  conceivable,  on  this  supposition,  how  he  could  carry 
through  with  success  his  resistance  against  John  in  his 
church.  An  isolated  presbyter  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  upon  him  to  forbid  the  reception  of  the  travelling 
brethren  who  brought  with  them  so  weighty  a  recommen- 
dation ;  still  less,  on  his  own  authority,  to  exclude  a  mem- 
ber from  the  church.  If  one  individual  in  a  church  could 
issue  such  an  excommunication,  it  is  self-evident  that  he 
must  have  stood  to  the  church  in  the  relation  of  an  actual 
prelate."  Punctum  tetigit  /  Rothe  has  exactly  hit  the 
mark  !  It  is  quite  true  that  this  momentous  institution, — 
of  which  the  papacy  was  alike  the  logical  and  historical 
culmination, — first  pushed  forth  its  lamb-like  horns  in  this 
later  apostolic  age ;  but  only  to  have  its  pretensions  at  once 
unmasked,  and  earnestly  withstood,  by  the  surviving  son  of 
Zebedee  and  Salome.  John  had  not,  in  his  old  age,  quite  for- 
gotten Christ's  words,  uttered  on  occasion  of  the  presentation, 
by  his  mother,  of  his  own  and  his  brother's  ambitious  peti- 
tion :* — "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  au-*. 
thority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  let  him  be  your  minister  ; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your 
servant :  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  And  the  highly  significant  name,  borne  by  the 
offender,  AioTpE<pr}Q>  which  word  is  the  standing  Homeric 
epithet  applied  to  the  "  princes  of  the  Gentiles,"  was  well 
suited  to  put  the  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse  upon  his  guard 
against  this  heathenish  innovation.  Perhaps,  too,  all  may 
not  think  that  the  contempt  shown  by  Diotrephcs  for  John 
is  quite  so  puzzling  as  Rothe  seems  to  imagine.  That 
prelates  should  try  conclusions  with  apostles  is,  alas!  no 
such  uncommon  thing.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the 
*  Matt.  xx.  20—28. 
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son  of  Zebedee  was  as  humble  as  the  son  of  Jonas,  and  that 
this  ancient  prince  of  the  church  carried  his  head  as  high 
as  thousands  who  have  worn  the  mitre,  and  the  riddle  is 
at  once  solved.  Rothe  rightly  regards  the  power  of  ex- 
communication, which  Diotrephes  had  evidently  arrogated 
to  himself,  as  the  proof  that  he  wielded  a  very  efficient 
prelatical  crook.  But  he  has  overlooked  the  slight  circum- 
stance, that  John's  withered  hand  has  shivered  it  in  pieces, 
and  that  the  letter  to  Gaius  is  an  apostolic  accord  of  the  full 
rights  of  christian  brotherhood  to  an  excommunicated  man  !* 
In  giving  it,  he  did  but  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master, 
who, — as  John  alone,  amongst  the  evangelists,  has  taken  care 
to  record, — when  the  man  born  blind,  whose  sight  he  had 
restored,  was  unjustly  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  by  the 
sanhedrim,  sought  him  out  and  manifested  Himself  to  him 
as  he  did  not  unto  the  world,  f  Hence  the  Third  Epistle  of 
John,  short  as  it  is,  should  ever  be  enshrined  in  the  aifec- 
tions  of  Christians  as  the  palladium  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
For  not  only  does  it  nip  prelacy  in  the  bud,  but  it  gives  the 
lie  direct  to  that  potent  spell  by  which  spiritual  despotism 
has  ever  achieved  its  desolating  triumphs,  the  very  Abraca- 
dabra of  hierarchy, — the  dogma  that  out  of  the  visible 
church  there  is  no  salvation. 

0  Thus  the  christian  freedom  of  the  churches  of  this  age 
was  wakefully  guarded  by  its  loving  apostle  John.  His 
mission  was  especially  one  of  harmony  and  unity;  but  it 
was  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  harmony  of  hearts,  re- 
deemed and  free,  springing  up,  like  a  powerful  magnetic  force, 
from  within,  and  not  imposed  from  without,  which  he,  and 
others  like-minded,  ever  strove  to  promote.  Perils  thickened 
around  the  ark ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  saved  by  the  rough 
and  unhallowed  hands  of  unbelieving  innovators.  Prelacy 
has  often  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  from  the  times  of  Jerome 
downwards,  as  a  remedy  for  schisfn.     But,  although  a  full 

*  This  will  be  evident  on  comparing  v.  5,  6,  with  V.  9,  10. 
Diotrephes  had  cast  out  of  the  church  those  who  received  the 
missionary  brethren,  which  is  the  very  thing  Gaius  is  commended 
by  John  for  doing. 

t  John  ix.  35—38. 
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generation  had  elapsed  since  Panl  wrote  to  the  troubled 
Corinthians,  and  they  were  still  vexed  with  divisions,  yet 
the  apostle's  fellow-labourer,  Clement,  in  a  still  extant  letter 
of  his  to  the  same  body  of  Christians,  who  had  lately 
deposed — unjustly,  as  he  thought — some  of  their  presbyters, 
never  suggests  to  them  this  cure  for  their  disorders ;  any 
more  than  his  inspired  associate  had  thought  of  substitut- 
ing a  simple  command,  to  place  themselves  under  such  a 
regimen,  for  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to 
them.  Clement,  as  well  as  Paul,  seems  to  have  thought 
with  John;  who, — according  to  a  beautiful  tradition  pre- 
served by  the  monk  of  Bethlehem,* — when  he  could  no 
longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  church,  but  was  borne 
thither  by  his  disciples,  always  uttered  the  same  address  to 
the  brethren ;  simply  reminding  them  of  that  one  command- 
ment, which  he  had  received  from  Christ  himself — "  My 
little  children,  love  one  another ;"  and  being  asked,  why  he 
always  repeated  the  same  thing,  replied — "  That  if  this  one 
thing  were  attained  it  would  be  enough."  It  is,  at  all 
events,  the  same  spirit  that  breathes  throughout  the  epistle 
of  Clement.  Bothe,  indeed,  embarrassed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  never  speaks  of  more  than  two  orders  in  the 
ministry,  thinks  that  the  head  of  the  Corinthian  church 
must  have  died,  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  the 
disorder ;  in  which  case,  it  is  still  more  strange  that  they 
are  not  advised  forthwith  to  look  about  for  his  successor. 

In  like  manner,  false  teachers,  also,  still  strove  to  poison 
the  young  life  of  the  churches  of  this  age.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  dangerous  Judaizing  party,  which  had 
proved  so  harassing  to  Paul,  received  some  accessions  in 
Judea,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  exodus  to  Pella ;  when 
it  became  absolutely  imperative  that  the  Christians  of  the 
circumcision  should  once  for  all  decide  between  the  old  and 
the  new.  Thus,  although  upon  the  whole  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  must  have  very  greatly  diminished  the 
peril  to  which  Christianity  was  exposed  from  the  side  of 
Judaism,  yet  it  was,  doubtless,  at  that  epoch  that  the  nucleus 
was  formed  of  the  Ebionite  heresy,  which  regarded  Paul 
*  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.,  cap.  6. 
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as  an  apostate,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  looked  for 
salvation  in  outward  legal  observances.  But  it  was  rather 
from  another  quarter  that  the  storm  more  immediately 
threatened.  This  was  not  so  much  the  age  of  conflict  with 
Pharisaical  literalism  and  formality,  as  with  a  false  spiri- 
tualism— the  result  of  attempts  to  blend  Christianity,  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  Platonized  Judaism  which  had  been 
taught  by  Philo  and  others  at  Alexandria,  and  on  the 
other,  directly  with  the  various  systems  of  heathen  philo- 
sophy, both  Greek  and  oriental.  Already  at  the  close  of 
the  first  apostolic  age,  these  forms  of  evil  had  lowered  upon 
the  horizon ;  and  the  germs  of  a  Judaizing  gnosis,  or  spurious 
philosophy  of  religion,  are  combated  by  Paul  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians ;  as  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy  his  genuine 
son  in  the  faith  is  placed  on  his  guard  against  the  risings 
of  the  Gentile  gnosis,  of  which  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners.*  In  this  age  the 
deadly  work  of  the  representatives  of  the  latter  tendency 
is  seen  in  the  sad  condition  of  most  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia.  They  are  the  Nicolaitanes,  or  Balaamites,  as  the 
symbolical  name  means,  of  the  Apocalypse.  They  divorced 
Christianity  from  morality,  making  all  actions  indifferent, 
and  mixed  their  crude  notions  of  revealed  religion  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  heathen  schools.  They  promised  their 
disciples  insight  into  the  deepest  mysteries,  without  de- 
manding from  them  any  abandonment  of  their  lusts,  but 
rather  holding  out,  as  a  lure,  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
their  appetites,  unplagued  by  any  compunctious  visitings  of 
conscience,  from  which  they  undertook  to  free  them  by  a 
process  of  spiritual  illumination.  There  were  worthless 
heathen  philosophers  at  hand,  quite  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  deep  religious  ferment  which  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  Paul  and  others  was  exciting ;  and  after  learning 
a  smattering  of  its  language,  to  fasten  upon  the  awakening 
consciences  of  half-converted  men,  and  to  offer  them,  for 
money,  the  anodyne  of  which  thousands,  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  sins,  would  yet  well  understand  the  value. 
*  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  are  directed 
against  false  teachers  of  the  same  Gentile  school. 
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These  deceivers  would  even,  like  Simon  Magus,  hypocriti- 
cally apply  for,  and  sometimes  receive,  baptism,  the  better 
to  secure  their  victims.  When  expelled  from  the  churches, 
they  would  still  be  very  dangerous,  and  would  vend  their 
impious  dogmas  as  the  only  pure  gospel.  Disputes  would 
be  kindled,  and  the  infection  would  be  spread,  even  amongst 
some  of  the  better  minded  of  the  Christians.  Not  less  mis- 
chievous was  the  influence  of  the  Judaizing  gnosis ;  of  which 
Cerinthus  is  the  representative  in  this  age.  He  was  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  and  probably  one  of  the  mystic  Thera- 
peutee.  He  afterwards  taught  an  adulterated  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  his  Platonic  horror  of  matter,  he  could  not 
conceive  of  the  Divine  Being  as  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  far  inferior  spirit, 
whose  bungling  work  had  accordingly  got  into  confusion, 
and  needed  to  be  restored.  For  this  purpose  Jesus,  a  mere 
man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  though  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  righteousness  and  wisdom,  was  chosen  as 
the  organ  of  the  redeeming  Spirit,  the  heavenly  Christ ; 
who,  at  his  baptism,  descended  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  revealed  to  him  the  hitherto  unknown  Father,  and 
enabled  him  to  perform  miracles ;  leaving  him,  however,  at 
his  crucifixion,  to  reunite  with  him  at  his  resurrection.* 
Cerinthus  also  encouraged  his  followers  to  expect  his  speedy 
reappearance  from  heaven  to  establish  upon  earth  a  mil- 
lennium of  sensual  delights. f  This  is,  evidently,  the  creed 
of  one  to  whom  Christ  crucified  was  a  stumbling-block ; 
and  when  the  ruinous  results  which  so  daring  a  travestie  of 
the  gospel  was  likely  to  produce  on  John's  little  children  in 
the  faith  are  considered,  a  story  which  Irena3usJ  tells,  on 
the  report  of  Polycarp,  the  apostle's  personal  hearer,  will 
not  appear  altogether  unworthy  of  belief.  Polycarp  as- 
serted, that  on  one  occasion,  when  John  visited  the  baths  at 
Ephesus,  and  saw  Cerinthus  within,  he  drew  back  with 
horror,  saying,  "  Surely  the  bath  will  fall,  since  Cerinthus, 
the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  inside." 

*  Irenams,  i.  26. 

f  Dionys.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  28. 

%  Irenseus,  iii.  3. 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  because  the  precious  interests  of  the 
christian  faith  could  spare  any  real  safeguard,  or  because 
John  was  lukewarm  in  their  behalf,  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  human  lordship  in  the  free  churches  of-  the 
Redeemer  kindled  his  loving  heart  into  a  blaze  of  holy- 
jealousy.  His  prophetic  eye  saw  in  Cerinthus  and  Diotre- 
phes  only  different  masks  of  that  restless  and  implacable 
enemy  who  ever  makes  war  with  the  Lamb. 

Besides  being  harassed  by  these  adversaries,  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  saints  were  again  summoned  to  wrestle  with 
the  powers  of  the  Roman  state.  The  Neronian  persecution 
had  spent  its  fury  chiefly  on  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and  did 
not  last  long.  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  not  molested  the 
new  religionists.  But  Domitian,  bloodthirsty,  sleeplessly 
suspicious,  and  stubbornly  bent  on  engrossing  to  his  own 
statues  all  Divine  honours,  soon  descried  his  prey  in  the 
adherents  of  the  scion  of  an  ancient  royal  house,  to  whom 
they  enthusiastically  paid  the  worship,  the  least  share  of 
which  they  treasonably  refused  to  offer  to  the  Genius  of 
their  emperor.  Troops  of  sycophants,  spies,  and  informers, 
too,  had  their  own  ends  to  answer  in  keeping  him  well- 
supplied  with  pabulum  for  his  gloomy  thoughts.  For  their 
flatteries  were  well-remunerated,  and  they  received  their 
portion  of  the  mulcts  of  those  pecuniarily,  and  the  full  price 
of  the  blood  of  those  capitally  punished.  There  were,  be- 
sides, venal  philosophers,  who  pandered  in  their  writings 
to  Domitian's  monstrous  appetite  for  the  undivided  worship 
of  his  subjects,  and  who  were  expressly  excepted  from 
the  decrees  by  which  the  tyrant  repeatedly  banished  the 
wearers  of  the  pallium  from  Rome.  A  certain  Palfurius 
Sura,  of  the  Stoic  sect,  a  man  who  had  been  consul,  was 
of  this  number,  and  may  be  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the 
earliest  representatives  of  a  large  class  of  educated  men, 
including  a  Celsus,  a  Lucian,  and  a  Porphyry,  who,  during 
this  and  the  following  centuries,  lent  the  powerful  aid  of  a 
prostituted  intellect  to  the  persecuting  arm  of  the  state. 
The  records  of  this  onslaught  of  the  heathen  government 
upon  Christianity  are  very  scanty,  since  there  is  no  christian 
historian  of  the  period,  and  the  heathen  writers  paid  little 
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heed  to  the  sufferings  of  the  despised  sectaries.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  lightly  or  only  locally 
felt.  We  find  its  martyrs  in  the  palace  at  Rome,  where 
the  consul  Clement,  a  relative  of  the  emperor,  was  put  to 
death,  and  his  wife  and  niece  banished  to  lonely  islands, 
the  former  to  Pandateria,  and  the  latter  to  Pontia ;  and  we 
meet  with  them  also  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Antipas  was 
slain,  and  John  exiled  to  Patmos.  The  apostle,  too,  ad- 
dresses the  seven  churches  as  their  "companion  in  tribu- 
lation." Bruttius,  a  very  ancient  historian,  cited  by  Eu- 
sebius,*  and  by  John  Malalas,f  says  expressly  that  many 
Christians  suffered  under  Domitian,  so  that  a  great  multi- 
tude fled  into  Pontus.  His  testimony  is  implicitly  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Dio  Cassius.  %  The  politico-religious 
grounds,  also,  on  which  the  tyrant's  measures  were  based, 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  these  measures  were  of  general 
application.  The  better  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his 
subjects,  he  wished,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  of  old,  to  be  the 
only  god  adored  in  his  dominions.  But  the  Christians,  like 
Daniel,  would  everywhere,  by  persisting  to  worship  the 
Son  of  David,  provoke  his  jealous  displeasure.  Hence 
Dr.  Hengstenberg  §  is  probably  right  in  regarding  the  em- 
pire at  large  as  the  scene  of  this  persecution. 

The  bloody  drama  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  incident 
which,  whilst  it  serves  to  illustrate  its  character  and  causes, 
merits,  on  other  grounds  also,  a  place  in  the  present  work. 
Divine  Providence  so  ordered  it,  for  the  ease  of  the  church 
in  that,  and  her  instruction  in  every,  age,  that  the  un- 
reasonable jealousies  of  the  state  should  themselves  prove 
the  occasion  of  their  own  striking  condemnation  ;  and  that 
the  malicious  activity  of  Domitian's  greedy  spies  should  be 
overruled  to  the  carrying  of  our  Lord's  avowal  before  Pilate 
of  the  spirituality  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 

*  Chronic,  ad  Ann.  2112. 

t  Chronographia,  lib.  x.  p.  262.    Ed.  Bonn. 

\  Lib.  lxviii.  cap.  1. 

§  Hengstenberg.  Die  Offenbarung,  &c,  p.  35,  seq.,  whence  most 
of  the  particulars  in  the  above  brief  account  have  been  gleaned,  and 
where  the  authorities  for  each  statement  are  given. 
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imperial  throne.  The  confessors  were  no  other  than  two  of 
his  own  kindred  after  the  flesh.  Hegesippus^  relates  that, 
upon  search  being  made,  under  Domitian's  authority, 
after  the  surviving  descendants  of  David,  in  order  that  they 
might  he  put  to  death,  two  of  the  grandsons  of  our  Lord's 
brother,  Jude,  were  dragged  forth  from  their  obscurity,  by 
the  informers,  and  brought  before  the  tyrant.  He  asked 
them  if  it  were  true  that  they  traced  their  lineage  to  David. 
They  acknowledged  that  it  was  so.  He  then  made  in- 
quiries of  them  as  to  the  amount  of  property  they  possessed. 
They  told  him  that  they  were  the  joint-owners  of  a 
field  measuring  thirty-nine  plethra,  f  and  worth  9,000 
denarii, \  which  they  tilled  by  their  own  labour;  and  in 
proof  of  their  assertion  they  held  up  their  hands,  hardened 
like  horn  by  daily  toil.  Lastly,  the  emperor  questioned 
them  respecting  Christ,  and  his  kingdom ;  of  what  nature 
it  was ;  and  when  and  where  it  was  to  make  its  appearance. 
Their  confession  was  as  follows  : — "  It  is  not  a  worldly  or 
earthly  kingdom,  but  one  heavenly  and  angelic.  It  will  be 
realized  fully  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  shall  come 
in  glory,  and  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works."§  Upon  receiving  this 
answer,  Domitian  dismissed  them  unharmed  and  free,  as 
worthy  only  of  his  contempt,  and  withdrew  the  edict  of 
persecution.  Hegesippus  adds  that  the  Christians  from  this 
time  forward  regarded  them  as  martyrs,  and  assigned  them 
the  presidency  in  every  assembly  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sent. There  are  some  churches  now  in  which  so  ungainly 
an  exposition  of  our  Lord's  words  before  Pilate  would 
hardly  be  the  way  to  such  honours.  Yet  the  comment  was 
most  assuredly  published  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  be- 
fore John  wrote  the  text. 

*  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  19,  20. 

t  A  plethrum  is  about  1,100  square  yards. 

%  Equal  to  28U.  5s. 

§  Ov  xoa/ADtr,  /cadi  ou<f  £9n<y?/oy,  tnovpavios  Se  xcci  ayyihixn  Twy%avBt, 
t<m  awrtXiia  rov  aioovos  7£VYiao/a,Evy),  oirwixa  sXGwv  gv  §o£?)  xctvn 
^toVTocs  xoci  vtxpovty  K<xi  <x7ro$u<jzi  sxaarw,  Kara,  ra  intirr^tvfAara 
avrov. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AGE  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 

From  the  Death  of  John,  a.d.  100,  to  the  Transformation  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  136. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DOMESTICATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  JOHAN- 
NEINE  AGE — THE  APOSTOLIC  OFFICE  NOT  CAPABLE  OF  TRANS- 
MISSION, AND  WHY — THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS — SCANTINESS  OF 
OUR  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THEM  —  PAUCITY  OF  THEIR 
WRITINGS  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  THEIR  MISSIONARY  ACTIVITY — NO 
ORGANIZED  PERSECUTION  BY  THE  ROMAN  STATE  IN  THIS  AGE — 
CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  PLINY  AND  TRAJAN  —  IMPORT  OF 
TRAJAN'S  RESCRIPT — HADRIAN'S  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY — HIS 
"RESCRIPT  TO  MINUCIUS  FUNDANUS — MARTYRS  IN  THIS  AGE — THE 
JEWS  STILL  FURIOUS  PERSECUTORS — BEARING  OF  THEIR  RE- 
PEATED HUMILIATIONS  UPON  THE  INTERESTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY — 
REVIEW  OF  THE  DOGMATIC  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PARTS 
OF  CHRISTENDOM — PALESTINE — EBIONITISM  AND  ELXAI — EGYPT 
—  ASIA  MINOR  —  MACEDONIA  AND  GREECE  —  ITALY — SYRIA — IG- 
NATIUS— POLITY  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  THIS  AGE— IN  WHAT  SENSE 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  PRELACY  TRACEABLE  TO  PALESTINE. 

The  death  of  the  apostle  John  at  Ephesus,*  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era,f  was  assuredly 
a  solemn  moment  for  the  young  churches  under  his  care. 
But  any  sombre  hue  which  the  event  may  seem  to  wear, 
will  be  due  rather  to  a  poetical  than  to  a  purely  christian 
interest.  The  voice  which  called  the  last  of  the  twelve  to 
his  reward  was  a  Divine  witness  that  his  task,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  which  he  may  well  have  drunk  of  the  cup  of  a 
living  martyrdom,  was  accomplished ;  and  that  the  consoli- 

*  Irenseus,  iii.  3.     Polycrates  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  24. 
t  Jerome  in  Chron. 
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dation  of  the  christian  brotherhood  throughout  the  world 
was  now  sufficiently  forwarded  to  allow  of  his  withdrawal 
from  the  scene  of  his  long  and  painful  baptism  of  self- 
sacrificing  love.  It  was  a  precious  fruit  of  his  being  spared 
so  long,  that  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
loud  proclamation  thereby,  as  by  the  trump  of  God,  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  final  obliteration  of  all 
religious  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  an  entire 
christian  generation  had  sprung  up  under  the  eye  of  an 
apostle  j  and  of  that  one  in  particular  in  whom  the  image  of 
the  Redeemer  was,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  most 
achromatically  reflected.  His  Second  Epistle,  transmitting, 
as  it  does,  from  the  dwelling  of  one  elect  lady  and  her 
believing  children,  their  united  love  and  solicitude  in  behalf 
of  another  elect  lady  and  hers,  whom  he  rejoiced  to  find 
walking  in  the  truth,  affords  a  delightful  insight  into  this 
domestication  of  Christianity,  under  his  fatherly  oversight ; 
as,  indeed,  although  less  obviously,  his  first  also  does.  We 
may  well  believe  that,  during  the  Johanneine  age,  the  bright 
prospect  which  opened  up  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  of  the 
eventual  rallying  of  redeemed  mankind  around  their  true 
centre,  the  Son  of  Man,  and  of  their  awakening,  at  last,  to 
a  common  consciousness  of  their  brotherly  relationship  to 
each  other,  in  and  through  him,  was  realized  in  the  bosom 
of  the  two  or  three  hundred  apostolic  churches,  in  some 
cases  four  thousand  miles  apart,  and  built  up  of  men  of  every 
variety  of  rank,  culture,  colour,  clime,  language,  and  previous 
religious  training,  as  it  has  never  been  since.  The  infant 
Christendom  was,  undoubtedly,  both  catholic  and  free.  It 
had,  indeed,  to  maintain  as  fiery  a  conflict  with  evil,  both 
within  and  without,  as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
following  generation.  Besides  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
superstitious  masses  who  still  slavishly  reverenced,  and  of 
all  those  who  traded  in,  the  popular  religion;  besides  the 
contempt  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  bloody  edicts  of  the 
state ;  it  must  have  had  to  grapple,  within  its  pale,  with  an 
amount  of  ignorance  and  misbelief,  of  vicious  habit  and  im- 
patience of  all  moral  restraint,  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  overestimate.     It  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  judged  by  the 
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unfair  standard  of  actual  attainment,  the  Christianity  of  the 
two  apostolic  ages  has  often  been  surpassed.    But,  if  tested, 
more  equitably,  by  the  pitch  of  constitutional  effort  put  forth 
to  throw  off  all  foreign  elements,  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
that  it  has  ever  been  equalled.     At  least,  the  only  plausible 
parallel  is  the  age  which  produced  the  Reformation.     The 
Christians,  in  this  espousal-time,  were  plagued  by  heretics, 
but  these  went  out  from  them,  because  they  were  not  of 
them ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dead  branches  that,  for  want  of  sap,  drop- 
ped off,  and  the  Living  Vine  that  bore  fruit  all  the  better 
for  the  loss.     Or  if  such  false  apostles  persisted  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  universal  liberty  of  prophesying,  to  spread 
their  poison,  the  churches  tried  them,  and  found  them  liars ; 
otherwise  the  communities  themselves  were  sharply  rebuked, 
and  charged  at  once  to  repent.    For  to  each  christian  society, 
as  an  unbroken  whole,  it  belonged  to  watch  over  all  that 
concerned  its  welfare.     Nil  de  nobis,  sine  nobis,  was  the 
principle  upon  which  the  believers  were  encouraged,  and 
purposely  trained  to   act;    not  as  stickling  for  a  barren 
right,  but  as  the  prompting  of  the  deepest  love  for  the  gos- 
pel, chastened  by  an  awful  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
to  Christ.   And  since  all  regarded  themselves  as  members  of 
the  one  family  of  God,  the  very  same  holy  instinct  which 
secured,  on  the  one  hand,  local  independence, — not  so  much 
as  a  consciously-pursued  aim,  but  rather  as  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  the  frank  recognition  of  each  Christian, 
as  a  living  unit  in  the  church  of  the  place  where  God  had 
|  fixed  the  bounds  of  his  habitations, — formed  on  the  other  an 
|  effective  guarantee  of  christian  solidarity.     It  was  in  the 
|  interests  of  this  latter,  for  instance,  and  not,  as  the  apolo- 
I  gists  of  the  papacy  pretend,  in  assertion  of  ecclesiastical 
j  prerogative,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  through  the  scribe  of 
|  its  presbytery,*  Clement,   expostulated  with  the  distant 
|  church  at  Corinth,  on  the  ill  treatment  of  worthy  pastors 
|  by  a  faction  there;  even  as  John  shielded  an  oppressed 
'  flock  from  the  tyranny  of  a  usurping  Diotrephes.     Thus, 
|  though  manifold  and  great  evils  were  ever  threatening  the 
*  Appendix  (E). 
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life  of  the  churches,  yet  they  were  at  once  met  by  a  healthy 
functional  reaction,  and  not,  as  was  almost  always  the  case 
in  after  ages,  by  palliatives  of  human  devising,  which  have 
ever  in  the  end  only  aggravated  the  diseases  which  they 
were,  perhaps,  honestly  meant  to  cure. 

The  apostles  left  do  successors  in  their  august  office, 
which,  indeed,  did  not  allow  of  perpetuation.  They  were 
the  chosen  eye-witnesses  of  their  Master's  life,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension  ;  and  he  appointed  no  others. 
As  inseparably  connected  with  this  their  primary  calling, 
they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  expound  the 
import  of  these  facts,  and  so  infallibly  to  declare  the  doc- 
trines of  the  christian  revelation.  Hence  they  were  em- 
powered to  work  testimonial-miracles  in  order  to  procure 
belief  in  the  gospel.  Further,  they  were  authorized  to 
convey  to  those  who  received  their  message  the  supernatural 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  to  assure  their  converts 
of  the  special  relationship  to  God,  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  their  faith.  And,  lastly,  as  the  only  teachers 
immediately  selected  by  Christ  himself  for  the  edification 
of  his  mystical  body,  they  were  presbyters  in  every  church, 
along  with  the  rest  of  those  officers  whose  appointment, 
though  also  to  be  derived  from  the  Head,  was  made  through 
the  medium  of  his  members  in  the  particular  society  to 
which  they  were  called  to  minister.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  in  none  of  these  capacities, — all  closely  linked  together, 
and  all  ultimately  resolvable  into  the  one  purely  personal 
relationship,  in  which  the  Twelve  stood  to  Christ,  as  the 
authorized  witnesses  to  mankind  of  his  divine  self-manifesta- 
tion,— could  they  leave  any  heirs  behind  them.  It  was  in 
their  writings,  in  the  institutions  which  they  had  been  the 
instruments  of  Christ  in  founding,  and  in  the  sweet  sa\our 
of  their  holy  example,  not  in  the  persons  of  any  fresh  oc- 
cupants of  the  twelve  thrones,  on  which,  according  to  the 
promise  of  Christ,  they  were  seated  as  judges  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  new  Israel,  that  they  still  survived.  In  the 
sense  in  which  those  sublime  seats  were  ever  vacated,  they 
could  never  be  filled  again  ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
could  still  be  occupied,  they  have  never  been  vacated.     So 
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long,  and  in  so  far,  as  the  christian  revelation  remained  un- 
written, the  need  was  supplied  by  the  living  voice  of  the 
apostles ;  and  that  voice  was  not  hushed  till  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  was  finally  closed  with  an  awful  threat  against 
any  who  should  presume  to  re-open  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
either  taking  therefrom  or  adding  thereto. 

Hence  the  designation  "  apostolic  fathers,"  used  to  denote 
those  christian  writers  known  to  have  been  personally  con- 
versant with  the  apostles,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  purely 
historical,  i.e.,  as  indicating  their  age  merely,  and  not  as  a 
title  of  authority,  with  which  their  opinions  may  fairly 
challenge  our  faith.  The  difference  between  an  inspired 
and  an  uninspired  production,  however  venerable  the  name 
this  latter  may  bear,  is  one  of  kind,  and  not  to  be  counted 
by  degrees.  It  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  spoken 
words  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  those  of  any 
ordinary  christian.  In  respect,  then,  to  authority,  the 
paradox  is  strictly  true,  that  every  christian  age  is  as  near 
to  the  apostles  as  that  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
death.  The  chief  interest,  therefore,  that  attaches  to  the 
too  scanty  remains  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  arises  from 
their  being  the  earliest  links  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  un- 
inspired christian  literature. 

Of  those  trained  under  apostolic  supervision  as  pastors 
and  evangelists  very  few  are  known  to  have  written  any- 
thing, and  of  the  productions  of  these  few  little  more  than 
mere  scraps  have  escaped  the  tooth  of  time.     Mention  has 
already  been  made   of  the   epistle   to  Diognetus   and  of 
Clement's  to  the  Corinthians,  as  works  of  the  first  century. 
To  the  age  now  before  us  belong  certain  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
I  bishop  of  Antioch ;  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians  by  Polyearp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna ;  and  another  sent,  in  all  likelihood,  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which,  although,  as  is  confessed, 
}  falsely  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas,  the  companion  of 
|  Paul,  really  belongs  to  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the 
,  second  century,  and  was  written,  as  I  hesitate  not  to  avow 
I  my   conviction,   by   Justus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  at  that 
||  period.*     Besides  these,  Eusebiusf  mentions  two  apologies 
*  Appendix  (F.)  t  H.  E.,  iv.  3. 
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on  behalf  of  the  Christians  presented  at  Athens  to  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  in  the  year  A.D.  124;  one  of  them  written 
by  Aristides,  a  converted  philosopher,  which,  although  still 
extant  in  the  historian's  time,  is  now  totally  lost,  and  the 
other  by  Quadratus,  bishop  of  that  city,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  important  fragment,  preserved  by  him- 
self as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  work,  which  also  was  in  his 
hands,  is  all  that  is  left.  Contrasting,  as  is  most  likely,  the 
wonders  wrought  by  Christ  with  the  lying  miracles, — merely 
seeming,  evanescent,  and  shunning  the  light, — of  those  im- 
postors, half  philosophers,  half  jugglers,  such  as  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,*  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,f  Simon  Magus,  and 
many  others,  who  infested  the  world  in  those  early  times, 
this  ancient  apologist  says :  "  But  the  works  of  our  Saviour 
were  constantly  accessible ;  those  healed,  those  who  arose 
from  the  dead ;  who  were  not  only  seen  then  recovering  and 
arising,  but  also  permanently  present.  Nor  was  this  so 
only  while  the  Saviour  lived,  but  also  a  long  while  after  his 
departure,  so  that  some  of  them  have  survived  even  to  our 
own  times."  In  like  manner,  only  a  few  shreds  of  the  five 
books  of  the  Aoyoi  Kvpiaicoi,%  or  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  a  col- 
lection of  random  hearsay-traditions  of  the  discourses  and 
sayings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  made  by  Papias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  who,  though  a  hearer  of  John,§  was  evidently,  as 
Eusebius,||  who  had  read  his  work,  observes,  "a  man  of 
very  little  judgment,"  have  come  down  to  us.  Whether 
Aristo  of  Pella,  who,  in  this  age,  wrote  a  Dialogue  on  the 

*  See  Dr.  Newman's  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  appended  to 
the  12mo  edition  of  Bp.  Hinds's  History  of  the  Rise,  &c.  London. 
1850. 

f  See  Lucian's  "  Alexander  ;  or,  the  False  Prophet." 

X  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  39.  The  fragments  are  collected  and  ably 
illustrated  in  that  truly  valuable  work,  Routh's  Reliquiae  Sacrse. 

§  Irenseus  apud  Euseb.,  1.  c.  The  presbyter  John,  whom  Euse- 
bius  (ibid.)  affects  to  distinguish  from  the  apostle,  and  whom  some 
prefer  to  regard  as  the  teacher  of  Papias,  is  shown  by  Hengstenberg 
to  be  a  purely  imaginary  personage.  (Die  Offenbarung,  ii.  p.  109, 
»eq.) 

||  Ibid.    He  calls  him,  apo^pa  a/uuxpos  rov  yov*. 
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Messiahship  of  the  Jesus,  between  Jason,  a  Christian  of  the 
circumcision,  and  Papiscus,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,*  as  well 
as  an  apology  on  behalf  of  the  Christians,  presented  to 
Hadrian  in  a.d.  134,f  both  works  long  since  lost,  was  a 
personal  disciple  of  the  last  of  the  apostles  is  uncertain. 

Of  nearly  all  these  apostolic  men,  however,  the  very 
names  have  faded  from  the  leaves  of  history,  although, 
doubtless,  the  more  radiant  in  the  Book  of  Life,  because 
too  busy  in  more  important  duties  to  find  leisure  for  writing. 
The  following  striking  passage  in  Eusebius,J  relative  to  the 
missionaries  and  pastors  of  this  age,  must  be  accepted  for 
want  of  more  detailed  information  concerning  labourers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  whose  ampler  record  is  on  high : — 
"  Among  those  who  flourished  at  this  time  (t.  e.,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan),  besides  Ignatius,  Papias,  and  Polycarp, 
was  Quadratus,  who,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  Philip,  is 
reported  to  have  been  eminent  for  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
But  many  others  also  occupying,  in  order  of  time,  the  next 
rank  to  the  apostles,  became  distinguished  at  the  same 
period ;  who,  like  worthy  disciples  of  such  masters,  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  churches  before  laid  by  the  apostles, 
pushing  further  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  scattering 
broadcast  over  all  the  world  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  For  there  were  very  many  of  the  disciples  of  that 
day  who,  smitten  to  the  heart,  by  the  divine  word,  with  an 
overpowering  love  of  wisdom,  first  put  in  practice  the 
Saviour's  injunction,  by  distributing  their  substance  to  the 
poor ;  and  then  setting  forth  on  their  travels,  fulfilled  the 
work  of  evangelists  to  such  as  hitherto  had  not  so  much  as 
heard  of  the  word  of  faith ;  vying  with  one  another  in  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures 
of  the  divine  gospels.  But  after  they  had  barely  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  faith,  and  had  ordained  others  as  pastors, 
and  had  given  into  their  hands  the  further  cultivation  of 

*  It  is  cited  by  Celsus  (Orig.  cont.  Celsum,  p.  199,  ed.  Spenc.) ; 
and  the  fragments,  or  filings  rather,  may  be  found  in  Routh. 

f  Chronicon  Paschale  ad  Ann.  ii,,  Olymp.  228.  See  Schliemann, 
Die  Clementinen,  p.  405. 

%  H.  E.,  iii.  37. 
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those  newly  brought  in,  they  would  themselves  again  pass 
beyond  to  other  regions  and  nations,  God  accompanying 
them  with  his  grace,  and  working  with  them ;  since,  even 
till  that  time,  many  marvellous  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
still  wrought  mightily  by  them,  so  that,  from  the  first 
hearing,  whole  assemblies  at  once  received  with  their  very 
souls  the  worship  of  the  Creator  of  all  things." 

These  heroic  enterprises,  undertaken  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  met  in  this  age  by 
any  organized  system  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  state;  for  the  letter  of  Tiberianus,  prefect  of 
Palsestina  Prima,  to  Trajan,  given  in  Malalas,*  in  which 
something  of  the  kind  is  implied,  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  be  spurious.  Indeed,  some  very  faint  approaches  to 
toleration,  or,  at  least,  connivance,  may  be  descried  in  the 
line  of  action  now  taken  by  the  government  with  respect  to 
the  new  religion.  After  writhing  under  the  sway  of  a 
Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  and  a  Domitian,  the  empire 
began  to  enjoy,  with  the  accession  of  Nerva,  in  A.  D.  96,  under 
a  line  of  able  and  comparatively  virtuous  princes,  propa- 
gated by  adoption,  a  breathing- time  from  the  reign  of  terror; 
and  entered  upon  that  period  extending  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  A.  D.  180,  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  by  far  the  happiest,  for  its  subjects,  of  all  through- 
out its  history.  During  the  former  half  of  this  long  space, 
the  emperors, — without,  however,  being  in  the  least  friendly 
towards  the  Christians,  in  an  altogether  unconscious  way, 
and  acting  simply  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  social 
order, — may  be  said  to  have  rather  checked  than  otherwise 
that  popular  fanaticism, — so  easily  roused  against  the  hated 
atheists,  as  those  who  worshipped,  in  spirit,  an  unseen  God 
were  styled, —  which,  during  its  latter  half,  when  they 
became  really  alarmed  at  the  progress  silently  made  by  the 
unlawful  faith,  they  hounded  on  and  headed.     The  rescript 

*  Chronographia,  lib.  xi.  p.  273,  ed.  Bonn.  In  like  manner,  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  which  also  speak  (cap.  2)  of  a 
general  persecution  set  on  foot  by  Trajan,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  document  of  these  times ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  not 
quoted  by  any  author  before  the  seventh  century. 
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of  Trajan  to  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  answer  to  a  letter  which, 
in  the  year  A.  d.  112,  the  latter,  as  governor  of  Bithynia, 
addressed  to  his  sovereign, — demanding  instructions  how  he 
was  to  deal  with  the  Christians,  dragged  hy  their  enemies 
before  his  tribunal,  as  adherents  of  a  religion  not  recog- 
nised by  the  state, — well  illustrates  the  passively,  rather 
than  actively,  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  that  great  prince 
towards  this  new  class  of  offenders  against  the  Roman  laws. 
It  is  highly  interesting,  too,  as  the  earliest  monument  of 
imperial  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  as  forming  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
political  action  taken  against  it.  In  so  far  as  it  expressly 
declared  the  unlawfulness  of  dissent  from  the  established 
religion, — which  had  before  been  more  a  matter  of  in- 
ference, from  the  ancient  laws  against  new  and  foreign 
modes  of  worship  {religiones  novce  et  peregrines), — it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  bettered  the  condition  of  the  persecuted 
sect.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  shielded  them  from 
the  dark  thrusts  of  private  spite,  and  made  a  difference 
between  them  and  other  criminals  who  were  to  be  sought 
out  by  the  secret  police  (the  curiosi).  It  thus  outwardly 
combines,  as  Tertullian  *  saw,  two  contradictory  elements ; 
on  the  one  hand,  stern  resolve  not  to  tolerate  anything  not 
bearing  the  authorization  of  the  state ;  and  on  the  other, 
a  clear  admission  that  Christianity  contains  nothing  in 
itself  which  brings  it  within  the  animadversion  or  cogni- 
zance of  the  magistrate.  Janus-faced,  however,  as  is  this 
decree,  it  may  none  the  less  be  taken  as  the  true  type  of 
the  whole  Roman  policy  towards  the  upstart  power,  not 
only  before,  but  also  after  the  time  of  Con stan tine,  who 
did  but  give  it  a  new  application  ;  until  that  fatal  maxim, 
that  religion  is  an  affair  of  state,  strangled,  first  in  the  west, 
and  afterwards  in  the  east,  that  gigantic  empire,  which, 
corrupt  and  effete  as  it  was  in  every  fibre,  a  free  Chris- 
tianity would  infallibly  have  regenerated  and  saved.  It 
was  highly  meet  that  in  that  city  in  which  the  most  mis- 
chievous development  of  this  policy,  viz.,  its  application  to 
Christianity,  had  been  inaugurated,  amidst  the  insane 
*  Apol.,  cap.  2. 
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hosannas  of  the  victimized  church,  and  within  whose 
womanish  walls  that  mighty  realm  at  last  shrunk,  so 
false  and  imbecile  a  maxim  should  receive  its  most  em- 
phatic doom.  To  the  spirit  of  Trajan's  law  the  successor  of 
Diocletian  was  as  true  as  that  raging  persecutor  himself; 
and,  except  that  he  changed  the  relations  between  the 
Christians  and  the  heathens,  with  whom  the  heretics  were 
fain  to  lie  upon  the  same  Procrustean  bed,  he  can  scarcely  be 
charged  with  even  swerving  from  its  letter.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Tertullian  would  have  been  able  to  bestow 
on  the  christianized  Pontifex  Maximus  the  sarcastic  praise 
which  he  accords  to  Trajan,  when  contrasting  the  incon- 
sistent portions  of  his  decree,  Negat  inquirendos  ut  inno- 
centes,  et  mandat  puniendos  ut  nocentes.  That  document 
is  now  subjoined,  together  with  the  letter  which  called 
it  forth,  and  which  throws  so  much  light  both  upon  the 
wide  spread  of  the  gospel  in  this  age,  and  upon  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  its  adherents.* 

Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

"  It  is  a  rule,  Sire,  which  I  inviolably  observe,  to  refer 
myself  to  you  in  all  my  doubts ;  for  who  is  more  capable  of 
removing  my  scruples  or  informing  my  ignorance  ?  Having 
never  been  present  at  any  trials  concerning  those  who  pro- 
fess Christianity,  I  am  unacquainted  not  only  with  the 
nature  of  their  crimes,  or  the  measure  of  their  punishment, 
but  how  far  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  examination  con- 
cerning them.  Whether,  therefore,  any  difference  is  usually 
made  with  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  guilty,  or  no  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  observed  between  the  young  and  the  adult ; 
whether  repentance  entitles  them  to  a  pardon ;  or,  if  a  man 
has  been  once  a  Christian,  it  avails  nothing  to  desist  from 
his  error  ;  whether  the  very  profession  of  Christianity,  un- 
attended with  any  criminal  act,  or  only  the  crimes  them- 
selves inherent  in  the  profession  are  punishable ;  in  all 
these  points  I  am  greatly  doubtful.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been 
brought  before  me  as  Christians  is  this :  I  interrogated 
*  Pliny's  Letters,  book  x.  letters  97,  98. 
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them  whether  they  were  Christians?  If  they  confessed,  I 
repeated  the  question  twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the 
same  time ;  when,  if  they  still  persevered,  I  ordered  them 
to  be  immediately  punished :  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever 
the  nature  of  their  opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and 
inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved  correction.  There 
were  others,  also,  brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the 
same  infatuation,  but  being  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed 
them  to  be  carried  thither.  But  the  fashion  of  laying  a 
charge  of  this  sort  becoming  rife  (as  is  usually  the  case), 
while  it  was  actually  under  prosecution,  several  instances 
of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  information  was  pre- 
sented to  me  without  any  name  subscribed,  containing  a 
charge  against  several  persons,  who,  upon  examination, 
denied  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so.  They 
repeated  after  me  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  and  offered 
religious  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense  before  your 
statue  (which,  for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought, 
together  with  those  of  the  gods) ;  and  even  reviled  the  name 
of  Christ :  whereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who 
are  really  Christians,  into  a  compliance  with  any  of  these 
articles :  I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them. 
Some  among  those  who  were  accused  by  a  witness  in  person, 
at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians,  but  immediately 
after  denied  it;  while  the  rest  owned,  indeed,  that  they 
had  been  of  that  number  formerly,  but  had  now  (some 
above  three,  others  more,  and  a  few  above  twenty  years 
ago)  forsaken  that  error.  They  all  worshipped  your  statue 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  throwing  out  imprecations  at 
the  same  time  against  the  name  of  Christ.  They  affirmed  the 
whole  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error,  was,  that  they  met  on  a 
certain  stated  day  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  to  some  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their 
word,  nor  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  it  up  ;  after  which,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate, 
and  then  to  re-assemble,  to  eat  in  common  a  harmless  meal. 
From  this  custom,  however,  they  desisted  after  the  pub- 
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lication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  orders, 
I  forbade  the  meeting  of  any  assemblies.  After  receiving 
this  account,  I  judged  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  extort  the  real  truth,  by  putting  two  female 
slaves,  who  were  said  to  be  deaconesses,  to  the  torture  ;  but 
I  could  discover  nothing  more  than  an  absurd  and  excessive 
superstition.  I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  adjourn  all 
further  proceedings  in  this  affair,  in  order  to  consult  with 
you.  For  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  deserving  your 
consideration ;  more  especially  as  great  numbers  must  be 
involved  in  the  dangers  of  these  prosecutions,  this  inquiry 
having  already  extended,  as  it  will  still  extend,  to  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  even  of  both  sexes.  For  this 
contagious  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only, 
but  has  spread  its  infection  among  the  country  villages ; 
nevertheless,  it  still  seems  possible  to  remedy  this  evil  and 
restrain  its  progress.  The  temples,  at  least,  which  were 
once  almost  deserted,  begin  now  to  be  frequented ;  and  the 
sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  again 
revived ;  while  there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  victims, 
which  for  some  time  past  have  met  with  but  few  purchasers. 
From  hence  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  what  numbers  might  be 
reclaimed  from  this  error,  if  a  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
who  shall  repent." 

The  Emperor  Trajan  to  JPliny. 

"  The  method  which  you  have  pursued,  my  dear  Pliny, 
in  the  proceedings  against  those  Christians  who  were 
brought  before  you,  is  extremely  proper ;  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  fixed  plan  by  which  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  this  nature.  But  I  would  not  have  you  officiously 
enter  into  any  inquiries  concerning  them.  If,  indeed,  they 
should  be  brought  before  you,  and  thccrime  is  proved,  they 
must  be  punished;  with  this  restriction,  however,  that 
where  the  party  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall 
make  it  evident  that  he  is  not,  by  invoking  our  gods,  let 
him  (notwithstanding  any  former  suspicion),  be  pardoned 
upon  his  repentance.  Information,  without  the  accuser's 
name  subscribed,  ought  not  to  be  received  in  prosecutions 
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of  any  sort ;  as  it  is  introducing  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent, and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  equity  of  my 
government." 

Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  August  11th,  A.D.  117,  Hadrian 
assumed  the  purple, — a  prince  of  pacific,  but  by  no  means 
slothful,  disposition,  who,  though  deeply  stained  with  odious 
vices,  is  yet  expressly  recorded*  to  have  been  a  zealous  up- 
holder of  the  state-religion,  and  to  have  cherished  a  haughty 
contempt  for  all  foreign  modes  of  worship.  A  curious  letter 
of  his,  written  in  the  year  A.D.  134,  to  the  Consul  Servianus, 
showing  that  Christianity,  in  particular,  was  not  exempt 
from  the  scorn  with  which  he  regarded  all  but  the  two 
classical  religions,  has  been  saved  by  Vopiscusf  from  the 
fate  which,  with  the  exception  of  this  and  some  other  frag- 
ments, has  attended  the  historical  work  of  the  emperor's 
freedman,  Phlegon.  We  see,  moreover,  from  this  truly 
characteristic  piece  of  imperial  pleasantry,!  not  unmixed, 
however,  with  pique,  how  the  Christians  had  already  be- 

*  Spartian  in  Vita  Hadriani,  cap.  22,  "  Sacra  Romana  diligen- 
tissime  curavit,  peregrina  contempsit."     See,  with  respect  to  his 
restoration  of  temples  and  statues  of  the  gods,  Zell,  Handbuch  der 
Romisch.  Epigraph.  Inscripp.,  41,81,  1706. 
f  In  Vita  Saturnini,  cap.  8. 

J  The  emperor,  though  the  author  of  the  pathetic  verses  which 
furnished  the  original  of  Pope's  well-known  adaptation,  "Vital 
spark,"  &c,  seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  indulged  in  a  merry 
vein ;  as,  indeed,  in  those  very  verses  he  confesses.  To  an  unlucky 
poet,  who  addressed  him  to  this  effect — 

11  From  Caesar's  station  I  recoil, 
On  British  marches  doomed  to  toil, 
And  freeze  on  Scythia's  icy  soil;" 
he  replied  as  follows  : 

"  Nor,  Florus,  do  I  envy  thee ; 
No  march  from  tap  to  tap  for  me, 
To  booze  in  each  low  hostelry, 
And  itch  from  many  a  bouncing  flea." 
And  to  an  old  courtier,  to  whom  he  had  declined  to  grant  a  favour, 
and  who,  after  allowing  some  time  to  elapse,  disguised  himself  as  a 
young  man,  when  he  again  presented  himself,  at  a  levee,  to  urge  his 
suit,    Hadrian  smartly  answered,   "  I   have   already  refused  your 
father  /"  (Spartian  in  Vita  Had.,  cap.  15,  19,  23.) 
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come,  along  with,  the  pagans  and  the  Jews,  a  noticeable 
element  in  the  population  of  the  second  city  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  reader  will  be  in  no  danger  of  overlooking  the 
spirit  of  pert  caricature,  revelling  in  the  choice  of  the 
most  outrageous  contrasts,  in  which  this  odd  production  is 
penned.  "  Hadrian  Augustus  to  the  Consul  Servianus 
wishes  health.  I  have  quite  satisfied  myself  that  Egypt, 
my  dear  Servianus,  in  praise  of  which  you  spoke  to  me,  is 
fickle,  shilly-shallying,  and  ready  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  at 
every  breath  of  rumour.  Those  who  worship  Serapis  are 
Christians  at  heart ;  and  they  have  vowed  themselves  to 
Serapis,  who  say  they  are  bishops  of  Christ.  No  ruler  of  a 
Jewish  synagogue  there,  nor  of  a  Samaritan  one,  no  pres- 
byter of  the  Christians,  but  is  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer, 
or  a  quacksalver.  The  very  patriarch  of  the  Jews  himself, 
when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  forced  by  one  party  to  worship 
Serapis,  by  the  other  Christ.  A  most  seditious,  empty- 
pated,  mischievous  sort  of  men!  The  city  (Alexandria), 
however,  is  well  stored,  rich,  populous;  one  in  which  no 
man  is  allowed  to  be  idle.  Some  are  glassblowers  ,•  by 
others  paper  is  manufactured ;  others  are  linen-weavers ; 
indeed,  artificers  of  every  sort  are  seen  and  encouraged 
there.  The  lame  have  some  trade  to  drive ;  the  blind  have 
something  to  do;  not  even  the  palsied  are  idle  amongst 
them.  They  have  one  god,  who  is  none  at  all;  him  the 
Christians,  him  the  Jews,  him  all  the  Gentiles  also  worship  ;* 
and  I  wish  that  a  city,  which  on  account  of  its  greatness  is 
queen  of  all  Egypt,  were  better-mannered  in  proportion  to 
its  profound  wisdom.\  I  granted  everything  to  it;  I  re- 
stored its  old  franchises;  I  added  new  ones  to  such  an 
extent,  that  as  long  as  I  was  at  hand  they  were  grateful. 
In  the  end,  however,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  they  were 
liberal  in  their  abuse  of  my  son  Verus,  and  I  suppose  you 

*  The  emperor's  real  views  with  respect  to  religion  here  seem  to 
peer  through.  He  sees  in  all  the  different  manifestations  of  the 
religious  sentiment,  a  common  pursuit  of  one  and  the  same  phantom 
of  the  imagination. 

f  This  is  ironically  said  with  reference  to  their  pretensions  to 
religious  enlightenment. 
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know  what  they  said  o^Antoninus.  I  wish  them  no  more 
harm  than  to  go  on  fattening  on  their  own  chickens,  how 
they  hatch  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say." 

It  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  the  apologies  presented 
to  the  emperor  at  Athens,  ten  years  before,  by  Aristides,  and 
Quadratus,  on  occasion  of  Hadrian's  visit  to  that  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  had 
not  prevented  his  regarding  Christianity  as  a  system  pos- 
sessing no  better  claims  to  the  attention  of  an  educated 
man  than  the  popular  superstitions,  which,  as  a  statesman, 
he  was  forward  to  patronize.  Hence  political  motives, 
rather  than  any  weight  which  he  attached  to  the  arguments 
of  these  christian  advocates,  must  be  assumed  to  have 
prompted  his  issuing  his  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus, 
governor  of  Proconsular  Asia.  It  was  written  in  answer 
to  the  representations  of  the  proconsul's  predecessor  in 
office,  Serenus  Granianus,  as  to  the  dangerous  precedent 
which  would  be  set,  if  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
clamours  of  the  infuriated  multitudes,  gathered  in  the  am- 
phitheatres and  other  places  of  public  concourse ;  who,  on 
occasion  of  earthquakes,  inundations,  famines,  pestilences, 
and  other  great  calamities,  were  always  ready  to  attribute 
them  to  the  anger  of  their  gods,  on  account  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  atheists,  and  to  raise  the  deadly  howl,  "  Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  lions  !"  *  By  this  edict,t  a  trans- 
lation of  which  is  here  given,  all  accused  of  being  Christians 
were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  a  legal  trial ;  and  punish- 
ment was  threatened  against  all  accusers  who  should  fail 
to  substantiate  against  them  the  fact  of  their  being  so. 
To  the  governors  of  many  other  provinces,  also,  similar 
rescripts  were  addressed,;):  although  none  of  these  have 
been  preserved. 

*  See  Tertull.  Apol.,  cap.  40. 

f  Justin  Martyr  appended  it  to  his  Longer  Apology,  presented  to 
Hadrian's  successor,  Antoninus  Pius;  and  Melito  (apud  Euseb. 
H.  E.,  iv.  26)  refers  to  it  in  his,  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Latin  original  is  generally  believed  to  be  given  by  Rufinus . 
(H.  E.,  iv.  9.) 

X  Melito  apud  Euseb.,  I.  c. 
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Copy  of  the  Letter  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  Minucius 
Fundanns,  Proconsul  of  Asia. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me  by  thy  predeces- 
sor, Serenus  Granianus,  a  man  highly  distinguished;  and 
I  am  loth  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  matter  referred  to  me, 
lest  innocent  persons  should  be  harassed,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  plundering  them  be  afforded  to  the  informers. 
Accordingly,  if  the  people  of  the  province  are  able  to  back 
this  their  suit  against  the  Christians,  so  as  to  convict  them 
of  anything  illegal  before  the  tribunal,  I  do  not  forbid  their 
being  indulged  herein ;  but  I  do  not  permit  them  to  resort 
to  mere  clamours  and  outcries.  For  it  is  far  more  equitable, 
if  any  one  wishes  to  bring  an  accusation,  that  you  should 
examine  the  charges.  If  any  one,  therefore,  bring  an  accu- 
sation, and  prove  that  the  aforesaid  men  do  aught  contrary 
to  the  laws,  decree  punishment  according  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  their  offences.  Of  this,  by  Hercules,  you  will  take 
particular  care,  that  if  any  person  shall  be  found  to  have 
brought  any  of  them  to  trial,  out  of  private  spite  or  mean- 
ness, you  will  proceed  against  the  informer  with  measures 
of  severer  justice  in  proportion  to  his  criminality." 

The  temper  of  the  heathen  masses  being  thus  hostile  to 
the  Christians,  and  being  so  imperfectly  held  in  check  by 
the  government, — which  only  insisted  upon  being  itself 
recognised  as  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  persecuting  spirit, — 
it  is  no  wonder  if  many  were  called  to  seal  their  testimony 
with  their  blood ;  some  as  sacrifices  to  the  popular  rage, 
especially  before  the  publication  of  Hadrian's  Rescript,  and 
others  at  the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  sufferers  in  Bithynia,  the  names  of  some  other 
martyrs,  in  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  have  been 
handed  down  on  credible  authority.  Amongst  them  are 
those  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  ;*  Publius,  bishop  of 
Athens  ;f   Zozimus  and  Rufus,  at  Philippi ;{  and  Teles- 

*   Polycarp  ad  Philipp.,  cap.  9.     Irenaeus  adv.  Heer.  v.  28,  cited 
by  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  36.     Origen.  Horn.,  vi.  in  Lucam. 
f  Dionys.  Corinth,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  23. 
J  Polycarp  ad  Philipp.,  cap.  9. 
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phorus,  bishop  of  Rome.*  The  venerable  Simeon,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  a  helpless  old  man,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  barbarously  crucified,  at  Trajan's  com- 
mand, in  a.d.  117,  as  being  a  descendant  of  David  ;f  pro- 
bably in  connexion  with  the  measures  taken  to  quell  a 
dangerous  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  of  which,  as  mate- 
rially illustrating  the  suffering  condition  of  the  believers 
in  this  age,  it  is  now  time  to  speak.  For  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  church  was,  at  this  period,  threatened  far 
more — externally,  at  least,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
internally  as  well — from  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the 
Jewish  antichristian  spirit  to  regain  its  lost  position,  than 
from  all  the  opposition  she  met  with  from  the  side  of 
heathenism.  Indeed,  it  is  this  which  forms  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  this  age  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
causing  it  to  resemble,  in  many  respects,  the  age  of  the 
twelve,  and  distinguishing  it  alike  from  the  Johanneine,  and 
from  that  which  closed  with  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
in  A.D.  164. 

It  required  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  entire  generation 
ere  the  infatuated  people,  who  had  crucified  their  divine 
King,  could  recover  from  the  stupor  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  terrible  fulfilment,  in  the  total  over- 
throw of  their  national  polity,  of  his  despised  predictions ; 
and  we  may  well  believe,  that  few  who  had  smarted  under 
the  rod  of  God's  anger,  which  fell  so  heavily  upon  those 
who  took  part  in  the  first  great  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  ventured  to  take  any  share  in  the  second  ex- 
periment of  the  kind,  made  just  forty  years  after  the  close 

*  Irenaeus  adv.  Haer.,  iii.  3. 

f  Hegesippus  apud  Euseb.  H.E.,  iii.  32.  Mr.  Greswell  (Disser- 
tations, vol.  iii.  p.  351)  dates  Simeon's  martyrdom  about  a.d.  116. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  place  it  in  the  next  year,  when  February 
18th,  the  Occidental  date  of  his  death,  answered  to  the  27th  of  the 
Attic  month,  Anthesterion ;  which  month,  afterwards,  when  the 
Athenian  calendar  was  conformed  to  the  Julian,  became  only 
another  name  for  April  (see  Ideler  Handbuch  der  Mathematischen 
und  Technischen  Chronologie,  vol.  i.  p.  359,  seq.)  ; — whence  the 
Oriental  Natale,  April  27th,  is  perfectly  explained. 
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of  the  former  war,  with  the  suppression  of  the  temple  at 
Leontopolis,  in  A.D.  75.  By  that  blow  they  were  stunned, 
but  not  altogether  crushed ;  and  it  required  a  second,  and 
even  a  third,  stroke  of  the  same  almighty  hand,  ere  they 
learnt  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  nationality. 
Slowly  the  smothered  fire  of  their  resentment,  at  their 
humiliation  beneath  the  hated  Gentile  power  (which, 
amongst  countless  other  oppressive  acts,  forced  them  to 
transfer  the  annual  half-shekel  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  cast  into  the  treasury  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus),  struggled  with  the  damping  reminiscences  of  their 
former  disastrous  defeat ;  and,  at  length,  in  A.D.  115,  it  burst 
into  a  flame.  Beginning  in  Cyrenaica,  under  the  leadership 
of  one  Andrias,  the  insurrection  spread  to  Lybia  and  Egypt ; 
to  Cyprus,  where  Artemion  headed  it ;  to  Palestine,  where 
they  seemed  to  have  rallied  round  a  king  of  their  own 
choice,  named  Lucuas,  probably  some  obscure  scion  of  the 
house  of  David ;  and  even  to  Trajan's  newly-acquired  pro- 
vince of  Mesopotamia.  At  the  first  outbreak,  the  movement 
met  with  some  success ;  and  in  their  frantic  and  fanatical 
delight,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  shocking  barbarities, 
and  slaked  their  thirst  for  revenge  by  indulgence  in  the 
most  frightful  orgies  of  savage  exultation.  They  well-nigh 
depopulated  Lybia ;  they  committed  great  havoc  in  Egypt ; 
they  put  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  death  in 
Cyrenaica,  feasting  on  their  flesh,  tearing  out  the  entrails 
of  their  victims,  and  twisting  them  round  their  own  bodies, 
smearing  themselves  over  with  their  blood,  sawing  them  in 
sunder,  throwing  some  to  wild  beasts,  and  making  others 
fight  as  gladiators.  In  Cyprus,  also,  they  massacred  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants ;  so  that,  long 
afterwards,  it  was  death  to  any  Jew  to  land  upon  the 
island,  even  if  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather.*  Of 
course,  the  Christians,  who  were  numerous  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  insurrection  blazed,  must  have  been 
particularly  obnoxious  to  their  fury.     Of  their  temper  to- 

*  The  principal  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Second  Jewish 
War  are,  Dio  Cassius,  lxviii.  32;  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  2;  Chronic,  ad 
ann.  Abrah.  2131—2133 ;  Spartian.  in  Vit.  Hadr.,  cap.  5. 
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wards  the  adherents  of  Jesus,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following"  anathema,  or  curse,  against  them,  composed 
by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  Little,  at  the  instance  of  Gamaliel, 
grandson  of  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  which 
must  have  been  already  in  constant  use  in  their  syna- 
gogues :    "  May  there  be  no  hope  for  the  apostates,  and 
may  the  heretics  (t.  e.  Christians — compare  Acts  xxiv.  14) 
perish  in  a  moment;  and  may  the  kingdom  of  pride  be 
rooted  up   and  broken  in  pieces  speedily  in   our   days  ! 
Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  !"*     From  those  who  prayed  thus 
I  for  their  destruction,  and  who  could  treat  with  such  ferocity 
i  less  odious  foes,  such  followers  of  the  hated  Nazarene  as  fell 
!  into  their  hands,  would  meet  with  little  mercy.     At  length, 
:  however,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  from  its  eruption,  the 
(rebellion  was  suppressed  through  the  exertions  of  Lucius 
)  Quietus,  Martius  Turbo,  and  other  eminent  Roman  com- 
!  manders,   who,   doubtless,   inflicted   terrible    chastisement 
\  on  its  authors.     Indeed,   Hadrian  seems,  in  consequence 
I  of  their  incurable  turbulence,  to  have  resolved  on  amal- 
gamating them  with  the  general  population  of  the  empire. 
;  Accordingly,  he  issued  a  law  prohibiting  circumcision  alto- 
\  gether,f  and  made  Jerusalem  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  iElia  Capitolina,   building  a  temple  to   Jupiter 
Capitolinus  on  mount  Moriah,  and  sculpturing  the  gates  of 
the  city  with  a  sow  in  bas-relief.     These  acts,  however, 
were  the  signal  for  the  last  great  revolt ;  in  which  the  Jews, 
under  their  pretended  Messiah,  the  impostor,  Bar-cochebas, 
or  the  Son  of  the  Star, — as,  in  allusion  to  the  prophecy 
'(Numb.  xxiv.  17),  he  styled  himself, — who  was  supported 
|by  the  recognition  of  the  famous  rabbi,  Aquiba,  then  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  nation,  rose  as  one  man  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  fought  with  all  the  madness  of  despair  for 
their  separate  religious  existence.;);     And,  although  in  the 
end  they  were  again  utterly  defeated,  yet  the  Romans  found 

*  See  Schliemann,  Die  Clemen tinen,  p.  403.  Gieseler's  Com- 
pendium of  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p  98,— Clarke's  Library- 
Translation. 

f  Spartian  in  Vita  Hadrian,  cap.  13. 

I  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  6.    Dio  Cass.,  lxix.  12—14.     Spartian,  I.  c. 
L 
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their  victory  to  have  cost  them  so  dear,  that  the  obnoxious 
law  was  repealed  by  Hadrian's  successor,  Antoninus  Pius, 
at  least  so  far  as  conceding  to  the  Jews  the  right  of  circum- 
cising their  own  offspring,  though  they  were  still  forbidden 
to  practise  the  ceremony  upon  others.*  In  this  dreadful 
war  Judea  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness,  and  five  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  of  the  rebels  died  fighting  in  the  field, 
besides  the  vast  multitudes  who  perished  by  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  the  burning  of  more  than  nine  hundred  towns 
and  villages  over  the  heads  of  their  inhabitants  by  the  ex- 
asperated legions  in  their  destructive  razzias,  f  The  severity 
of  the  loss  on  the  other  side  may  be  inferred  from  Hadrian's 
omission,  in  his  despatches  to  the  senate,  written  during 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  of  the  usual  formula,  "  I  and  the 
army  are  doing  well."J  Perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume,  that  in  both  these  wars  of  independence  —  that 
under  Trajan  and  this  under  Hadrian  —  no  fewer  than 
four  millions  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed  in  the  whole. 
So  tenacious  of  its  national  life,  even  in  its  deep  degene 
racy,  after  bartering  Christ  for  Barabbas,  and  after  insanely 
expelling  from  its  bosom  its  most  precious  vital  germs,  had 
that  people,  which  Moses  led  out  from  Egypt  an  unwieldy 
horde  of  slaves,  become,  through  the  influence  of  a  divine 
revelation.  The  sufferings  of  the  Christians, — chiefly,  of 
course,  those  of  Palestine, — in  the  later  rebellion,  are  not, 
as  in  respect  to  the  earlier  one,  merely  matter  of  inference, 
but  are  expressly  attested  by  Justin  Martyr,§  who  lived  at 
the  time,  as  follows : — "  In  the  late  Jewish  war,  Bar- 
cochebas,  the  leader  of  the  Jews'  revolt,  ordered  the  Chris- 
tians, unless  they  denied  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  and 
blasphemed  him,  to  be  led  away  to  be  executed  with 
dreadful  tortures."  Nor  was  it  only  during  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection  that  the  believers  of  the  circumcision  were 
thus  again  sternly  called  to  decide  between  the  synagogue 
and  the  church ;  but  also  when,  after  it  was  put  down,  all 
Jews  were  forbidden,  by  a  law  of  Hadrian,  enforced  by  a 
strong  military  cordon,  to  come  within  view  of  the  walls  of 

*  Digest.,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  8,  1,  11.  f  Dio  Cass.,  I.  c. 

I  Id.  ibid.  §  Longer  Apology,  cap.  31. 
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their  beloved  Zion,  and  even, — as  some  understand  the  pro  - 
hibition, — of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Land.*  It  was  this 
measure  which  led  to  a  complete  breach  with  Judaism  on 
the  part  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  :  an  event  which  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  turning-point  of  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  this  age.f 

For  we  must  be  blind,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  trace  in  the 
bloody  lines  of  this  tragical  histoiy,  not  only  the  awful 
punishment  of  the  stiff-necked  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  but 
also  the  marked  design  of  Providence  to  loosen  Christianity 
from  any  undue  leanings  upon  the  imperfect  system  by 
which  it  had  been  foreshadowed,  and  to  secure  for  it  an 
independent  and  perfectly  free  development.  That  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  believers  of  this  age  becoming  too 
much  hampered  by  a  clinging  to  the  Old  Testament  spii  it 
of  bondage,  instead  of  boldly  and  joyfully  appropriating, 
by  faith  in  the  atonement,  the  spirit  of  adoption  which  the 
gospel  inspires,  is  more  than  can  be  said  with  the  least  show 
of  truth.  Rather  may  it  be  gathered, — without  attributing 
too  much  weight  either  to  the  assertion,  which  the  ultra- 
Pauline  Marcion, — the  most  christian,  though  not  the  least 
bewildered,  of  the  Gnostics,- — made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  age, — that  the  church,  since  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
had  adulterated  the  faith  with  a  large  admixture  of  Jewish 
elements,}   or  to   the   complacency   felt  by  the  strongly 

*  Aristo  Pellacus  in  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  6,  with  the  notes  of 
Valesius. 

f  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  6.  Sulpitius  Severus,  Hist.  Sacr.,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  31.  The  minority,  who  chose  to  adhere  still  to  the  forms  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  allhough  without  insisting  on  their  adoption  by 
Gentile  believers,  retired  again  beyond  the  Jordan  to  Pella,  whence 
they  spread  over  Gobah,  Batanea,  and  Ccelesyria.  They  are  the 
Nazarenes  of  ecclesiastical  history,  whom  Epiphanius  was  the  first 
to  stigmatize  as  heretics  ;  but  whom  Jerome,  though  jealous  enough 
about  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  seems  scarcely  to  have  regarded 
in  that  light.  The  best  account  of  them  with  which  the  author  is 
acquainted  is  that  of  Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  pp.  445 — 458. 
For  a  long  time,  they  were  rightly  regarded  by  other  Christians  as 
weak  brethren. 

X  Tertullian  advers.  Marcion.,  cap.  20,  21. 
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Judaically-inclined  Christian,  Hegesippus,  at  the  state  of 
the  churches, — the  principal  of  which  he  visited  in  a  tour 
undertaken  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,* — 
that  the  peril  was  real.  From  other  facts  which  may  he 
gleaned  from  the  scanty  records  of  the  times,  we  infer  that 
the  corruptions  from  the  side  of  heathenism,  against  which 
Paul  himself  had  contended  in  his  latest  epistles,  as  well  as 
Peter  and  Jude  in  theirs,  and  in  the  counteraction  of  which 
John  had  heen  so  earnest,  no  longer  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal snare  in  which  the  believers  were  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing entangled ;  but  that  the  reaction  required  had  already 
passed  the  limits  of  safety,  and  that  the  tide  was  now 
setting  far  too  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  we  look 
to  Palestine  in  particular,  we  find  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  the 
original  one  in  Christendom,  to  look  up  to  which  all  others 
would  naturally  be  prone  (to  guard  against  which  tendency 
may  have  been  one  reason  for  the  removal  of  John  and 
Philip  to  Asia  Minor),  still  holding  fast  by  the  ceremonial 
law  down  to  the  very  close  of  this  period ;  and  even  then 
renouncing  it,  more  from  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
from  choice.  It  was  against  this  childish  cleaving  to  the 
shadow  on  the  part  of  those,  who,  as  Christians,  already  pos- 
sessed the  substance,  that  a  strenuous  but  loving  protest 
was  raised  by  Justus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  epistle 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  f  And  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  was,  indeed,  fraught 
with  the  deepest  peril,  was  shown  by  the  breaking  out  in 
the  Palestinian  communities,  about  A.D.  105,J  of  the  veno- 
mous Ebionite§  heresy,  in  the  hatching  of  which  a  pro- 

*  Hegesippus  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  22. 

t  Appendix  (G). 

X  Chronicon  Paschale,  p.  472,  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf. 

§  The  derivation  of  this  epithet  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Ebion  originated  in  a  mistake  of  Tertullian,  and  others  of  the 
fathers  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  (Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen, 
p.  467,  seq.),  in  which  language  the  word  signifies  "poor."  The 
designation  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the  historical  fact  of 
the  sect's  having  borrowed  many  of  their  principles  from  the 
Essenes,  of  whom  Josephus  (B.  J.,  II.  viii.  3)  says,  that  they  had 
a  contempt  for  riches,  and  were  communists.     The  Ebionites  of  the 
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minent  part  was  taken  by  a  certain  Elxai,  a  baptized  Jew, 
from  China,  or  its  borders,  as  this  heretofore  ambiguous 
personage  now, — according  to  the  showing  of  a  long-lost 
work  of  Hippolytus,  a  Christian  father  of  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  which  has  only  just  come  to  light,  as  a 
most  welcome  literary  discovery,* — strangely  enough  turns 

time  of  Epiphanius  declared  to  that  father,  that  they  were  sprung 
from  those  who,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  equalized  their  property 
(Epiph.  Hasr.,  xxx.  17) ;  which,  if  meant  of  the  first  Christians, 
was  false,  since  these  were  certainly  not  communists ;  but,  if 
understood  of  the  Essenes,  was  perfectly  correct.  That  the 
Ebionites  regarded  outward  poverty  as  a  virtue,  is  well  known ; 
as,  also,  that  they  had  quite  enough  spiritual  pride  to  plume 
themselves,  in  this  view,  on  the  name  of  i(  the  poor." 

*  Origenis  Philosophoumena  sive  Omnium  Haeresium  Refutatio, 
e  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  Oxon. 
1851.  The  editor's  mistake,  in  attributing  the  work  to  Origen,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  rather  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  npos  ocrrctcTots  rat 
Allans,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  vi.  22,)  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  be  shown  in  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  M  Hippolytus  and 
his  Age,"  already  announced  for  publication.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Photius,  however,  it  was  attributed  by  some  to  Origen  (whence  the 
superscription  in  the  manuscript  is  explained),  and  by  others  to 
Caius,  presbyter  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
(Photii  Bibliotheca,  cod.  48.)  The  passages  relative  to  Elxai  are, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  13 — 16;  lib.  x.  cap.  29.  In  lib.  ix.  cap.  13,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  octto  Sti/jwv  rns  UocpQttxs.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
is  said  (ibid.)  to  have  been  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  or  a.d.  100, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  (apud 
Euseb.  H.  E.,  iii.  32),  that  it  was  just  after  the  sacred  band  of  the 
apostles  had  met,  each  in  a  different  way,  their  end,  that  an 
organized  society  of  godless  error  began  to  be  formed  in  opposition 
to  the  hitherto  virgin  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  the  heretical 
spirit,  which  till  then  had  lurked  in  secret,  began  to  show  itself  with 
open  front.  Epiphanius,  also  (Haer.,  xix.  §  1),  assigns  the  reign  of 
Trajan  as  the  period  when  Elxai  founded  a  sect  in  Palestine,  by 
adulterating  Christianity  with  the  principles  of  the  Essenes  (for  the 
Ossenes  whom  he  mentions  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  same 
with  these),  the  Sampseans  (from  tEEtiP,  "the  sun,"  and  merely 
another  name  of  the  Essenes,  so  called  because  they  made  a  point 
of  worshipping  towards  the  rising  sun  or  the  east — a  scruple  which, 
with  much  else  of  Essene  origin,  afterwards  passed  over  into  the 
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out  to  have  been.  This  false  prophet,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
oriental  imposture,  pretended  to  have  seen  an  angel  or 
genius,  whose  height  was  24  schseni,  or  96  Roman  miles, 
named  the  Son  of  God,  together  with  a  female  celestial 
visitant  of  the  same  portentous  dimensions,  who  announced 
herself  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  Under  such  heavenly  guidance 
he  was  inspired  to  write  a  book,  some  few  curious  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  work  of  Hip- 
polytus.  He  taught,  like  his  forerunners,  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  withstood  by  Paul  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
law,  to  salvation.  He  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and 
recognising  him  solely  in  his  prophetical  character,  affirmed, 
in  accordance  with  the  modified  Pythagorean,  or,  perhaps, 
we  should  rather  say,  Buddhist,  doctrine  of  a  metempsychosis 
within  the  sphere  of  humanity,  that  he  had  repeatedly  been 
incarnate,  previously  to  his  being  born  of  Mary ;  i.  e.,  as  we 
may  safely  fill  up  the  gap  here  left  byHippolytus,  from  the 
derivative  system  of  the  Clementines,*  in  the  persons  of 
the  seven  patriarchs,  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Moses ;  with  which  view  that  system  combines 
the  rejection  of  all  the  later  prophets  as  deceivers,  and 
even  a  most  arbitrary  expurgation  of  the  Pentateuch  itself 
from  all  elements  foreign  to  the  Elcesaite  theory  of  a  primi- 
tive patriarchal  religion,  which  Jesus  came  to  restore,  as 
before  revealed  by  the  seven  sinless,  and,  in  every  way, 
infallible,  prophets,  e.  g.  the  accounts  of  the  fall  of  man,  of 
the  institution  of  bloody  sacrifices,  all  anthropomorphism, 
&c.  &c.  Elxai  laid  great  stress  upon  baptism,  to  which  he 
attached,  ex  opere  operato,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.f  Thus  he 
said,  that  if  any  one  had  been  guilty  of  incest  or  other  un- 
natural crimes,  of  adultery,  or  of  fornication,  and  wished  to 
receive  the  remission  of  his  sins,  he  was,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  words  of  the  new  revelation,  to  be  baptized  afresh  in  the 

catholic  church),  together  with  certain  of  his  own.  See,  also, 
Hser.,  xxx.  §  3,  where  he  again  speaks  of  Elxai  as  a  leader  of  the 
Ebionites. 

*  Appendix  (H). 

f  Similarly  the  Clementines.     (See  Schliemann,  p.  226,  seg.) 
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name  of  the  great  and  most  high  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  Son,  the  Great  King,  and  thus  to  purify  and  sanctify 
himself,  and  call  to  witness  the  seven  witnesses  written  in 
the  book,  viz.,  the  heaven  and  the  water,  and  the  holy  winds, 
and  the  angels  of  prayer,  and  the  oil,  and  the  salt,  and  the 
earth.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  fragment  : 
"  Again,  I  say,  O  ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  and  false 
prophets,  if  ye  wish  to  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
forgiven  you,  even  to  you  there  shall  be  peace,  and  a  portion 
with  the  just,  from  the  moment  when  you  hear  this  book, 
and  are  baptized  afresh,  together  with  your  garments." 
His  book,  also,  seems  to  have  provided, — what  the  New 
Testament  had  failed  to  furnish,  and  what  the  Christians 
did  without  for  centuries —liturgical  rubrics  and  forms  for 
the  use  of  his  followers.  One  of  them  has  been  preserved 
by  Hippolytus.  It  is  a  formula  of  procedure  in  a  case  of 
hydrophobia :  "  If  a  mad  or  furious  dog,  in  which  there  is 
a  spirit  of  destruction,  bite,  or  rend,  or  seize  hold  of  the 
husband  or  the  wife,  or  the  boy  or  the  girl,  of  any,  let  him 
run  in  that  hour,  with  all  his  garments  on,  and  after  descend- 
ing into  a  river,  or  into  a  running  brook,  where  there  is  a 
deep  place,  let  him  wash,  with  all  his  garments  on,  and 
pray  to  the  great  and  most  high  God  in  faith  of  heart,  and 
let  him  call  to  witness  the  seven  witnesses  written  in  this 
book,  Behold,  I  call  to  witness  the  heaven  and  the  water, 
and  the  holy  winds,  and  the  angels  of  prayer,  and  the 
oil,  and  the  salt,  and  the  earth!  These  seven  witnesses 
I  call  to  witness  that  I  will  sin  no  more ;  I  will  not  com- 
mit adultery;  I  will  not  steal;  I  will  not  be  unjust;  I 
will  not  covet ;  I  will  not  hate ;  I  will  not  break  my 
word ;  neither  will  I  take  pleasure  in  any  of  the  wicked. 
So  saying,  let  him  wash  with  all  his  garments  on,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  and  most  high  God."  Similar  collects 
were  provided  for  the  cases  of  consumptive  persons  and 
demoniacs.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  and 
others  have  not  been  handed  down,  as  it  would  have 
been  highly  interesting  to  compare  them  with  the  liturgical 
portions  of  the  apostolical  constitutions,  the  groundwork 
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of  which  forgery  has  been  proved  by  Rothe*  to  have  been 
an  Ebionite  production,  although  it  was  afterwards  dressed 
up  to  suit  more  orthodox  tastes.  The  disciples  of  Elxai, 
quite  consistently  with  their  thoroughly-superstitious  bent, 
laid  claim  to  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events,  addicting 
themselves  to  magic  and  astrology.  In  his  scheme  there 
is — naturally  enough,  considering  the  region  whence  he 
sprung — much  that  reminds  of  Buddhism,  especially  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  prophet,  appearing  at  intervals  from 
Adam  to  Jesus,  as  fully  developed  in  the  Clementines.  Per- 
haps, also,  Buddhism  may  be  traced  in  the  asceticism  of  that 
section  of  the  Ebionites,  styled  by  Schliemann,  "  the  Gnostic, 
or  Elcesaite  Ebionites,"  as  distinguished  from  those  whom 
he  calls  "  the  vulgar  Ebionites,"  who  regarded  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  even  the  Pharisaical  traditions,  as 
divine.  The  former  are  represented  by  Elxai  himself  and 
the  author  of  the  Clementines,  and  the  latter  by  Symmachus, 
the  translator  into  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament.  Possibly, 
however,  these  were  rather  two  separate  grades  within  one 
and  the  same  society,  than  two  different  sects  j  and,  perhaps, 
the  names,  Initiated  and  Uninitiated,  would  better  express 
the  real  distinction  between  them.  For  there  are  plenty  of 
intimations  in  the  Clementines  that  the  extraordinary  pearls 
which  glisten  throughout  its  pages  were  not  intended  to  be 
cast  before  swine,  and  that  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  antiquity 
had  become  quite  domesticated  within  the  professedly-ehris- 
tian  church,  whose  existence  that  work  presupposes.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that,  besides  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  those  entrusted  with  the  esoteric 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  exoteric  doctrines  only  of  the 
sect,  there  were  other  differences  of  opinions,  as  well  as  a 
certain  process  of  development,  within  its  pale.  All,  how- 
ever, were  agreed  in  refusing  to  recognise  anything  really 
new  in  Christianity,  and  in  regarding  it  as  identical  with 
Judaism  ;  in  accordance  with  which  fundamental  principle 
all  rejected  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord,  the  atonement,  the 
new  birth,  and  justification  by  faith ;  all  held  to  the  abso- 
*  Die  Anfange,  &c,  pp.  541—547. 
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lute  validity  of  the  ceremonial  law,  although  its  limits 
were  diversely  denned ;  and  all  were  perfectly  agreed  in 
their  bitter  hostility  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Thus  they  called 
him  an  apostate  from  the  law,  and,  of  course,  spurned  all 
his  writings.*  They  affirmed  that  he  was  no  Jew  by 
birth,  but  that  his  parents  were  both  heathens,  and  that  his 
connexion  with  Judaism  had  been  only  that  of  a  proselyte,  f 
They  explained  his  enmity  to  Judaism  by  getting  up  a  silly 
story  of  his  wishing  to  marry  the  high  priest's  daughter ;  of 
his  submitting  to  circumcision  in  order  to  gain  his  end ;  and 
then,  because  he  was  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  of 
his  preaching  and  writing  against  circumcision,  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  whole  Mosaic  law.J  In  the  Clementine  dialogues, 
it  is  plain  that  he  is  often  the  person  to  whom  the  part  of 
Simon  Magus  is  assigned.  § 

Justus's  brotherly  and  christian  -  spirited  expostulation 
with  his  fellow-believers  in  Palestine,  in  their  too  fond 
attachment  to  antiquated  forms,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
And  his  letter,  whose  design  was  cognate  with  that  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  bear 
witness  of  the  prevalence  of  a  more  manly  Christianity 
in  Egypt.  And  so,  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
does.  But  if  any  one  were  predisposed  to  place  the  writings 
of  the  apostolic  fathers  too  nearly  upon  a  level  with  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  nothing  would  be  so  likely  effec- 
tually to  open  his  eyes  to  the  magnitude  of  his  mistake  as 
the  institution  of  an  honest  comparison  between  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and  that 
written  by  Paul.  The  conclusions  set  forth  in  both  are,  in- 
deed, pretty  much  the  same.  But  how  widely  different  the 
route  by  which  they  are  reached !  By  a  recklessly-allegorical 
style  of  interpretation,  Justus  manages  to  inlay  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Old.  In  Abraham's  cir- 
cumcising the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  of  his  house- 
hold he  sees — by  finding,  in  the  Greek  letters  used  in  the 
Septuagint  version  to  denote  that  number,  partly  (1*7=18) 

*  Irenseus  adv.  Hser.,  i.  26.  f  Epiph.  Hser  ,  xxx.  25. 

X  Epiph.  Hser  ,  xxx.  16. 

§  Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  pp.  96-98,  532. 
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an  indication  of  the  name,  Jesus  (Irj  \  govs),  and  partly 
(r=300),  the  sign  of  the  cross — a  clear  proof  of  the 
patriarch's  foreknowledge  of  the  atonement.*  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  many  very  much  better  things  in  his  epistle 
than  this,  and  its  morality  especially  is  deserving  of  all 
praise  ;  as  is,  also,  the  healthy  christian  feeling  which 
breathes  throughout  the  whole.  But  its  millenarianism,t 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,J  was 
the  prevalent  belief  amongst  the  disciples  of  that  day ;  its 
manifest  partiality  towards  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
to  the  almost  utter  absence  of  any  citation  from  the  New ; 
and  not  a  few  other  peculiarities,  which  might  be  specified, 
render  it  impossible  to  recognise  in  the  author  an  adequate 
representative  of  Pauline  Christianity.  He  combats  Judaism, 
it  is  true ;  but  he  does  so  far  too  much  in  what  was  itself 
fundamentally  a  Jewish  spirit. 

Of  the  tone  of  sentiment  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  in 
this  age,  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  Polycarp,  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  must  be  accepted  as  the  only  witnesses  any 
portion  of  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us ;  unless, 
as  is  highly  probable,  the  forged  Sybillines — twelve  books 
of  which,  including  the  four  brought  to  light  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  are  still  extant — originated  in  this  quarter.  These 
pretended  heathen  oracles,  fabricated  in  support  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  predicting  its  triumphs,  are  saturated  with 
Chiliasm  or  Millenarianism  ;  and  so  far  afford  evidence 
of  the  Jewish  bent  of  their  authors.  Papias  was  a  zealous 
Chiliast,  of  whose  thoroughly-Judaizing  temper  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  fragment  extracted  by 
Irenaeus,*  from  the  fourth  book  of  his  "  Oracles  of  the 
Lord  :" — "  The  days  will  come  in  which  there  shall  grow 
vineyards,  having  each  ten  thousand  vine-stocks,  and  each 
stock  ten  thousand  branches,  and  each  branch  ten  thousand 
shoots,  and  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  each 
bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when  squeezed 
shall  yield  twenty-five  measures  of  wine ;  and  when  any 

*Ca?.9.  f  Cap.  15. 

%  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.,  cap.  80. 
§  Adv.  Ha^r.,  v.  33,  p.  455. 
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of  the  saints  shall  go  to  pluck  a  hunch,  another  bunch  shall 
cry  out,  '  I  am  better,  take  me,  and  bless  the  Lord  through 
me.'  In  like  manner,  a  grain  of  wheat  sown  shall  bear  ten 
thousand  stalks,  each  stalk  ten  thousand  grains,  and  each 
grain  shall  yield  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  finest  flour ; 
and  so  all  other  fruits,  seeds,  and  herbs,  shall  be  fruitful  in 
the  same  proportion."  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  fact 
known  respecting  Polycarp,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
any  similar  leaning  in  him,  is  his  constant  celebration  of  a 
commemorative  passover,  in  imitation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
apostle  John  ;* — although,  without  at  all  calling  in  question 
the  truth  of  his  assertion,  there  was  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  one  born  long  before  God's  own  abrogation 
of  Judaism  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  one 
who,  if  a  Jew  at  all,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever, 
was  certainly  born  some  time  after.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  Anicetus,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  was  bishop  of  Rome — a  church  by  no  means  free, 
at  that  time,  from  Jewish  tendencies — expostulated  with 
Polycarp,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  upon 
his  practice  in  this  respect,  f  For  in  Rome  no  Easter  festival 
had  as  yet  been  instituted.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
however,  that  any  lingering  attachment  to  the  antiquated 
economy  which  Polycarp  may  have  felt,  could  not  have 
lain  very  deep ;  since  his  beautiful  letter  to  the  Philippians 
is,  throughout,  a  noble  monument  of  a  full-toned  evange- 
lical Christianity.  It  was  written  shortly  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius,  in  A.D.  111. 

The  same  epistle  also  throws  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the 
state  of  the  Macedonian  churches,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
community  addressed  may  be  supposed  to  represent  them. 
The  following  is  the  honourable  testimony  borne  by  Poly- 
carp to  their  faith  and  charity  in  its  opening  chapter : — "  I 
rejoiced  with  you  greatly  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  your 
susceptibility  to  the  examples  of  true  love,  and  for  the  help 
afforded  by  you,  as  was  incumbent  on  you,  to  those  bound  with 
chains  becoming  saints,  which  are  the  diadems  of  those  who 
are  truly  chosen  by  God  and  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  firm  root 
*  Irenaeus  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  24.  f  Ibid. 
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of  your  faith,  spoken  of  from  olden  times,  continues  till  now, 
and  bears  fruit  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  endured  the 
conflict  unto  death  for  our  sins ;  whom  God  raised  up,  having 
loosed  the  pains  of  Hades ;  in  whom,  though  ye  see  him  not, 
ye  believe,  and  believing,  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and 
full  of  glory." 

Respecting  Greece,  we  have  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
Corinth  is  one  of  the  only  two  churches  expressly  named  in 
the  fragment  of  Hegesippus,  as  entitled  to  his  questionable 
praise. 

The  other  is  that  of  Rome ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  sus- 
picions raised,  owing  to  the  quarter  whence  the  commenda- 
tion comes,  receive  a  most  unwelcome  confirmation  from  the 
entire  tenor  of  a  work  called  "  The  Shepherd,"  written  by 
the  brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  this  church,*  along  with 
Anicetus,f  and,  therefore,  about  the  very  time  at  which 
Hegesippus  was  there.  It  was  forged  in  the  name  of  the 
Hernias,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  14,  and  is  the  most  ancient 
instance  of  pious  fraud  traceable  to  this  church — a  practice, 
to  their  skilful  employment  of  which  the  popes,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  prelates  as  well,  afterwards  owed  so  much.  As 
to  the  character  of  this  document,  it  will  suffice  to  cite  the 
competent  judgment  of  Schliemann,J  who, — whilst  vindi- 
cating it,  and,  as  may  be  gladly  conceded,  with  some  success, 
from  the  charge  of  stark  Ebionitism,  which  has  often  been 
brought,  with  no  little  plausibility,  against  it, — is  compelled 
to  admit,  what  it  would  have  required  great  hardihood  to 
deny,  that  it  presents  much  that  is  akin,  and  many  strong  re- 
semblances, to  the  principles  of  that  heresy.  Justin  Martyr, 
moreover,  who,  though  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  was,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  domiciled  at  Rome,  was  not  only 
a  Chiliast,  but, — what  is  far  more  surprising, — in  his  some- 
what extensive  and,  in  general,  truly  christian  writings,  lea- 
vened, too,  as  they  certainly  are,  by  an  unmistakeable  Pauline 

*  Hefele's  Patres  Apostolici,  Prolegomena,  p.  62,  seq. 

t  Chronological  considerations,  and  the  differences  observable 
in  the  catalogues,  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  these  two  early- 
popes,  justify  this  inference. 

%  Die  Clemen tinen,  pp.  424,  425. 
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element,  and  even  by  an  occasional  specimen  of  Pauline 
phraseology, — never  once  mentions,  or  alludes  to,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  accords  with  these  indications 
that  Evaristus,  bishop  of  this  church,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  age,  was  a  Jew,  whose  birthplace  was  Bethlehem,  as 
also  was  Anicetus,  the  entertainer  of  Hegesippus.* 

We  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  things  were 
no  better  in  Syria  than  in  Italy  and  Palestine,  and  that  even 
in  Antioch,  the  original  homestead  of  Pauline  Christianity, 
Judaism  had  completely  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper 
hand,  if  the  writings  allowed  to  pass,  with  the  sanction  of 
such  scholars  as  a  Vossius,  an  Usher,  and  a  Pearson,  for 
the  productions  of  Ignatius  could  really  be  proved  to  be 
his.  We  should,  in  that  case,  be  shut  up  to  one  of  two  most 
unpleasant  alternatives ;  viz.,  either  that  Ignatius  can  be  no 
other  than  Diotrephes,  under  another  name ;  or, — what  would 
be  still  more  strange, — that  the  apostle  John  himself,  after 
writing  his  third  epistle,  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
and  had  everywhere  tied  the  free  churches  of  Christ,  planted 
by  Paul,  by  the  rest  of  his  brother  apostles,  and  by  himself, 
to  the  apron-strings  of  prelates.  Happily,  however,  a  signal 
providence  of  God  has,  in  our  own  times,  purged  the  white 
robe  of  the  martyr  from  the  obscene  pollutions  of  the  birds 
of  night.  It  is  already  matter  no  longer  of  honest  contro- 
versy, but  of  demonstrated  history,  that  successive  acts  of 
forgery,  committed  partly  in  a  hierarchical,  and  partly  in  a 
doctrinal,  interest,  have  amplified  three  short  epistles,  which 
Ignatius  may  really  have  written,  fivefold  in  number,  and 
more  than  thirty-fold  in  bulk.  The  question  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  seven  epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
— as  represented  in  the  Shorter  Greek  Recension,  brought 
to  light  by  Vossius  and  others,  after  the  discovery  by 
Archbishop  Usher  of  the  corresponding  Latin  version, — 
was,  for  the  two  next  centuries,  fiercely  debated  by  the 
learned.  But  it  has  now  been  set  at  rest  for  ever,  save,  per- 
haps, for  bigots  and  imbeciles,  by  the  recovery,  a  few  years 

*  Series  Veterum  Pontificum  per  Honorium  Augustodunensem. 
It  may  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Pagi's 
Critica  in  Annales  Baronii. 
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since,  through  the  enterprise  of  Archdeacon  Tattam  and 
M.  Pacho,  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  two  manuscript 
copies  of  which  are  now  safe  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
the  publication  of  this  version,  along  with  all  the  Igna- 
tian  documents,  and  illuminated  by  arguments  of  singular 
clearness  and  force,  vindicating  its  exclusive  claims,  in 
his  masterly  work,  the  "  Corpus  Ignatianum,"  Mr.  Cureton — 
though,  of  course,  as  a  loyal  and  zealous  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  church,  without  intending  it — has  done  very  much 
more  to  rock  to  its  foundation  every  cathedral  in  Christen- 
dom than  Cromwell  by  his  cannon,  or  Milton  by  his  pen.* 
As  that  invaluable  work  is  not  only  expensive,  but  is, 
moreover,  one  which,  from  its  character,  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  reader,  its  author's  translation 
of  the  three  epistles  from  the  Greek  text,  checked  by  the 
Syriac  version,  is  here  presented,  with  a  few  trifling  altera- 
tions, and  the  extrusion,  on  amply  sufficient  evidence,  both 
internal  and  external,  of  an  interpolation  which  had  already 
crept  into  the  ancient  exemplar  from  which  that  version 
was  made  :f — 

The  Epistle  of  Saint  Ignatius,  the  Bishop,  to  Polycarp. 

"  Ignatius,  who  is  Theophorus,  to  Polycarp,  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  who  himself  rather  is  visited  by  God  the 
Father,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  much  peace. 

"  Forasmuch  as  thy  mind,  which  is  confirmed  in  God  as 
upon  a  rock  immoveable,  is  acceptable  to  me,  I  praise  God 
the  more  abundantly  for  having  been  accounted  worthy  of 
thy  countenance,  which  I  long  for  in  God.  I  beseech  thee, 
therefore,  by  the  grace  with  which  thou  art  clothed,  to  add 
to  thy  course,  and  pray  for  all  men,  that  they  may  be  saved, 
and  require  things  becoming  with  all  diligence  of  flesh  and 
spirit.  Be  careful  for  unanimity,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  excellent.  Bear  all  men  as  our  Lord  beareth  thee. 
Be  patient  with  all  men  in  love,  as  [indeed]  thou  art.  Be 
constant  in  prayer.  Ask  more  understanding  than  what 
thou  [already]  hast.  Be  watchful,  for  thou  possessest  a 
*  Appendix  (I).  f  Appendix  (K). 
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spirit  that  sleepeth  not.  Speak  with  all  men  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  Bear  the  infirmities  of  all  like  a  perfect 
combatant ;  for  where  the  labour  is  much,  much  also  is  the 
gain.  If  thou  love  the  good  disciples  only,  thou  hast  no 
grace;  rather  subdue  those  who  are  evil  by  gentleness. 
All  wounds  are  not  healed  by  one  medicine.  Allay  cutting 
by  tenderness.  Be  wise  as  the  serpent  in  everything,  and 
innocent  as  the  dove  as  to  those  things  which  are  requisite. 
On  this  account  art  thou  [both]  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  thou 
may  est  allure  those  things  which  are  seen  before  thy  face, 
and  ask  respecting  those  things  which  are  hidden  from  thee, 
that  they  may  be  revealed  to  thee;  that  thou  mayest  be 
lacking  in  nothing,  and  mayest  abound  in  all  gifts.  The  time 
requireth,  as  a  pilot  a  ship,  and  as  he  who  standeth  in  the 
tempest  the  haven,  that  thou  shouldest  be  wrorthy  of  God. 
Be  vigilant  as  a  combatant  of  God.  That  which  is  promised 
to  us  is  life  eternal,  incorruptible,  of  which  things  thou  also 
art  persuaded.  In  everything  I  will  be  instead  of  thy  soul, 
and  my  bonds  which  thou  hast  loved.  Let  not  those  who 
seem  to  be  something,  and  teach  strange  doctrines,  astound 
thee,  but  stand  in  the  truth  like  a  combatant  who  is 
smitten  :  for  it  is  [the  part]  of  a  great  combatant  that  he 
should  be  smitten  and  conquer.  More  especially,  on  God's 
account,  it  behoveth  us  to  endure  everything,  that  He  also 
may  endure  us.  Be  diligent,  [even]  more  than  thou  art. 
Be  discerning  of  the  times.  Expect  Him  who  is  above  the 
times,  Him  to  whom  there  are  no  times,  Him  wTho  is 
unseen,  Him  who  for  our  sakes  was  seen,  Him  who  is  im- 
palpable, Him  who  is  impassable,  Him  who  for  our  sakes 
suffered,  Him  who  endured  everything  in  every  form  for 
our  sakes." 


"  Igni 


His  Second  Epistle,    To  the  Ephesians. 
atius,   who   is   Theophorus,   to   the   church  which   is 
blessed  in  the  greatness  of  God  the  Father,  and  per- 
fected ;  to  her  who  was  separated  from  eternity  to  be 
at  all  times  for  glory  that  abideth  and  changeth  not, 
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and  is  perfected  and  chosen  in  the  purposes  of  truth 
by  the  will  of  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  our  God ;  to 
her  who  is  worthy  to  he  called  blessed ;  to  her  who  is 
at  Ejjhesus  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  joy  unblameable,  much 
peace. 

"  Forasmuch  as  your  well-beloved  name  is  acceptable  to 
me  in  God,  winch  ye  have  acquired  by  nature,  by  a  right 
and  just  will,  and  also  by  faith  and  love  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour ;  and  ye  are  imitators  of  God,  and  fervent  in  the 
blood  of  God,  and  have  speedily  accomplished  a  work  conge- 
nial to  you;  for  when  ye  heard  that  I  was  bound  from  actions 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  name  and  hope  ; — and  I  hope, 
through  your  prayers,  to  be  devoured  of  beasts  at  Rome, 
that  by  means  of  this,  of  which  I  am  accounted  worthy,  I 
may  be  empowered  with  strength  to  be  a  disciple  of  God, — 
ye  were  diligent  to  come  and  see  me.  Forasmuch,  therefore, 
as  we  have  received  your  abundance  in  the  name  of  God  by 
Onesimus,  who  is  your  bishop  in  love  unutterable,  whom 
I  pray  that  ye  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  that  all  of 
you  be  like  him ;  for  blessed  is  he  who  hath  given  you, 
worthy  as  ye  are,  such  a  bishop ;  but,  forasmuch  as  love 
suffereth  me  not  to  be  silent  respecting  you,  on  this  account 
I  have  been  forward  to  entreat  you  to  be  diligent  in  the 
will  of  God ;  for  so  long  as  no  one  lust  is  implanted  in  you, 
which  is  able  to  torment  you,  lo,  ye  live  in  God.  I  rejoice 
in  you,  and  offer  supplication  on  account  of  you,  Ephesians, 
a  church  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For  those 
who  are  carnal  are  not  able  to  do  spiritual  things,  neither 
the  spiritual  carnal  things ;  likewise,  neither  faith  those 
things  which  are  foreign  to  faith,  nor  lack  of  faith  what  is 
faith's.  For  those  things  which  ye  have  done  in  the  flesh, 
even  they  are  spiritual,  because  ye  have  done  everything  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  ye  are  prepared  for  the  building  of  God  the 
Father,  and  are  raised  up  on  high  by  the  engine  of  Jesus 
Christ, which  is  the  cross ;  and  ye  are  drawn  by  the  cord, which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  your  pulley  is  your  faith,  and  your 
love  is  the  way  that  leadeth  up  on  high  to  God.  Pray  for  all 
men,  for  there  is  hope  of  repentance  for  them,  that  they  may 
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be  accounted  worthy  of  God.  By  your  works  rather  let 
them  be  instructed.  Against  their  harsh  words  be  ye  con- 
ciliatory in  meekness  of  mind  and  gentleness  ;  against  their 
blasphemies  do  ye  pray;  and  against  their  error  be  ye 
armed  with  faith  ;  and  against  their  fierceness  be  ye  peace- 
ful and  quiet ;  and  be  ye  not  astounded  by  them.  Let  us, 
then,  be  imitators  of  our  Lord  in  meekness,  and  [emulous] 
as  to  who  shall  be  injured,  and  depressed  and  defrauded 
[more  than  the  rest].  The  work  is  not  of  promise,  unless  a 
man  be  found  in  the  power  of  faith  even  to  the  end.  It  is 
better  that  a  man  be  silent  when  he  is  something,  than 
that  he  should  be  speaking  when  he  is  not ;  that  by  those 
things  which  he  speaks  he  should  act,  and  by  those  things 
of  which  he  is  silent  he  should  be  known.  My  spirit 
boweth  down  to  the  cross,  which  is  an  offence  to  those  who 
do  not  believe,  but  to  you  salvation  and  life  eternal.  There 
was  concealed  from  the  ruler  of  this  world  the  virginity  of 
Mary,  and  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the  three  mysteries  of 
the  shout,  which  were  done  in  the  quietness  of  bod  from 
the  star.  And  here,  at  the  manifestation  of  the  Son,  magic 
began  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  bonds  were  loosed,  and  the 
ancient  kingdom  and  the  error  of  evil  was  destroyed.  From 
hence  all  things  were  moved  together,  and  the  destruction 
of  death  was  devised,  and  there  was  the  commencement  of 
that  which  is  perfected  in  God." 


The  Third  Epistle  of  the  same  Saint  Ignatius. 

"  Ignatius,  who  is  Theophorus,  to  the  Church  which  has 

been  pitied  in  the  greatness  of  the  Father  Most  High ; 

to  her  who  presideth  in  the  place  of  the  country  of  the 

Romans,  who  is  worthy  of  God,  and  worthy  of  life, 

and  happiness,  and  praise,  and  remembrance ;  and  is 

worthy  of  prosperity,  and  presideth  in  love ;   and  is 

perfected  in  the  law  of  Christ  blameless,  much  peace. 

"  Long   since  have  I  prayed  to   God  that  I  might  be 

accounted  worthy  to  behold  your  faces,  which  are  worthy 

of   God  ;    now,  therefore,  being  bound  in  Jesus  Christ,  I 

hope  to  meet  you  and  salute  you,  if  there  be  the  will  that  I 
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should  be  accounted  worthy  to  the  end.  For  the  beginning 
is  well  disposed,  if  I  be  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  the 
end,  that  I  may  receive  my  portion  without  hindrance 
through  suffering.  For  I  am  afraid  of  your  love,  lest  it 
should  injure  me.  For  you,  indeed,  it  is  easy  for  you  to 
do  what  you  wish  ;  but  for  me,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be 
accounted  worthy  of  God,  if,  indeed,  you  spare  me  not. 
For  there  is  no  other  time  like  this,  that  I  should  be  ac- 
counted worthy  of  God ;  neither  will  ye,  if  ye  be  silent, 
be  found  in  a  better  work  than  this.  If  ye  leave  me,  I 
shall  be  the  word  of  God ;  but  if  ye  love  my  flesh,  again  am 
I  to  myself  a  voice.  Ye  will  not  give  me  anything  better 
than  this,  that  I  should  be  sacrificed  to  God  while  the  altar 
is  ready  ;  that  ye  may  be  in  one  concord  in  love,  and  may 
praise  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
because  he  has  accounted  a  bishop  worthy  to  be  God's, 
having  called  him  from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  is  good 
that  I  should  set  from  the  world  in  God,  that  I  may  rise  in 
him  in  life. 

"  You  have  never  envied  any  one.  Ye  have  taught  others. 
Pray  only  for  strength  to  be  given  to  me  from  within 
and  from  without,  that  I  may  not  only  speak,  but  also  may 
be  willing,  and  not  that  I  may  be  called  a  Christian  only, 
but  also  that  I  may  be  found  to  be  [one]  :  for  if  I  am  found 
to  be  [one],  I  am  also  able  to  be  called  [so].  Then  [indeed] 
shall  I  be  faithful  when  I  am  no  longer  seen  in  the  world. 
For  there  is  nothing  which  is  seen  that  is  good.  The  work 
is  not  a  matter  of  persuasion,  but  Christianity  is  great  when 
the  world  hateth  it.  I  write  to  ail  the  churches,  and  de- 
clare to  all  men  that  I  die  willingly  for  God,  if  it  be  that 
ye  hinder  me  not.  I  entreat  you  be  not  [affected]  to- 
wards me  by  love  that  is  unseasonable.  Leave  me  to  the 
beasts ;  that  through  them  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  of 
God.  I  am  the  wheat  of  God,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the 
beasts  I  am  ground,  that  I  may  be  found  the  pure  bread  of 
God.  With  provoking,  provoke  ye  the  beasts,  that  they 
may  be  a  grave  for  me,  and  may  leave  nothing  of  my  body ; 
that  even  after  I  am  fallen  asleep  I  may  not  be  a  burden 
upon  any  one.     Then  shall  I  be  in  truth  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  when  the  world  seeth  not  even  my  body.  Entreat 
our  Lord  for  me,  that  through  these  instruments  I  may  be 
found  a  sacrifice  to  God. 

"I  do  not  charge  you  like  Peter  and  Paul,  who  are 
apostles,  but  I  am  one  condemned  ,•  they,  indeed,  are  free, 
but  I  am  a  slave  even  until  now.  But  if  I  suffer,  I  shall 
be  the  freedman  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  shall  rise  from  the 
dead  in  him  free.  And  now,  being  bound,  I  learn  to  desire 
nothing.  From  Syria,  and  even  to  Rome,  I  am  cast  among 
beasts,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by  night  and  by  day,  being 
bound  between  ten  leopards,  which  are  the  band  of  soldiers, 
who,  even  while  I  do  good  to  them,  do  evil  the  more  to  me. 
But  I  am  the  rather  instructed  by  their  injury,  but  not  on 
this  account  am  I  justified  to  myself.  I  rejoice  in  the 
beasts  that  are  prepared  for  me,  and  I  pray  that  they  may 
be  quickly  found  for  me ;  and  I  will  provoke  them  to  devour 
me  speedily,  and  not  as  that  which  is  afraid  of  some  other 
men,  and  does  not  approach  them ;  even  should  they  not  be 
willing  to  approach  me,  I  will  go  with  violence  against 
them.  Know  me  from  myself.  What  is  expedient  for  me  ? 
Let  nothing  envy  me  of  those  that  are  seen  and  that  are 
not  seen,  that  I  should  be  accounted  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Fire  and  the  cross,  and  the  beasts  that  are  prepared,  ampu- 
tation of  the  limbs,  and  scattering  of  the  bones,  and 
crushing  of  the  whole  body,  hard  torments  of  the  devil, 
let  these  come  upon  me,  and  only  may  I  be  accounted 
worthy  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  pains  of  the  birth  stand  over 
me,  and  my  love  is  crucified,  and  there  is  no  fire  in  me  for 
another  love.  I  do  not  desire  the  food  of  corruption,  neither 
the  desires  of  this  world.  The  bread  of  God  I  seek,  which 
is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  blood  I  seek,  a  drink 
which  is  love  incorruptible.  My  spirit  saluteth  you,  and 
the  love  of  the  churches  which  received  me  in  the  .name  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  even  those  who  were  near  to  the  way  in 
the  flesh  preceded  me  in  every  city. 

"  Now,  therefore,  being  about  to  arrive  shortly  at  Rome, 
I  know  many  things  in  God ;  but  I  moderate  myself,  that  I 
may  not  perish  through  boasting ;  for  now  it  behoveth  me 
to  fear  the  more,  and  not  to  regard  those  who  puff  me  up. 
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For  they  who  say  to  me  such  things  scourge  me  ;  for  I  love 
to  suffer,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  worthy.  For  to  many, 
zeal  is  not  seen ;  but  with  me  it  has  war :  I  have  need, 
therefore,  of  meekness,  by  which  the  ruler  of  this  world  is 
destroyed.  I  am  able  to  write  to  you  of  heavenly  things ; 
but  I  fear  lest  I  should  do  you  an  injury.  Know  me  from 
myself.  For  I  am  cautious,  lest  ye  should  not  be  able  to 
receive  it,  and  should  be  perplexed.  For  even  I,  not  be- 
cause I  am  bound,  and  am  able  to  know  heavenly  things, 
and  the  places  of  angels,  and  the  station  of  the  powers 
that  are  seen  and  that  are  not  seen,  on  this  account  am  I 
a  disciple ;  for  I  am  far  short  of  the  perfection  which  is 
worthy  of  God.  Be  ye  perfectly  safe  in  the  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Here  end  the  three  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  bishop  and  martyr. 


Thus,  the  Ignatian  imposture,  which  has  long  been  to 
prelacy,  what  the  forged  Decretals  and  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  were  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  domination  of 
the  papacy,  is  at  length  completely  laid  bare.*  Not  yet 
had  christian  men  simoniacally  sold,  nor  christian  pastors 
simoniacally  bought,  or  sacrilegiously  filched  away,  the  in- 
alienable franchise  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  conferred  on 
every  believer  by  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ.  The  apo- 
stolic constitution  still  retained  its  vigour  in  the  apostolic 

*  The  loss  of  the  leading,  and  absolutely  indispensable,  witness 
from  the  side  of  prelacy,  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  momen- 
tous, result  of  this  seasonable  detection  of  the  Ignatian  forgery.  It 
is  clear  that  at  the  date  of  the  fabrication  of  the  four  spurious 
letters,  and  the  interpolation  of  the  three  genuine  ones, — which,  for 
the  present,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius,  and,  therefore,  at  a  period  when  nearly  every  one  of  the 
numerous  christian  writings  of  the  first  two  centuries,  now  almost 
wholly  lost,  were  still  extant,— honest  proof  of  even  the  antiquity, 
not  to  say  apostolicity,  of  prelacy  was  not  to  be  had;  unless,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  suppose  that  its  friends  forged, — as  Bardolph  stole 
the  lute-case  which  he  carried  twelve  leagues  and  then  sold  for 
three-halfpence,— for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sin. 
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churches.  Paul  had  written  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  "with 
the  bishops  and  deacons."  And  Polycarp,  fifty  years  after- 
wards, still  calls  upon  all  its  presbyters,  just  as  Peter  did 
upon  his  fellow-presbyters,  to  act  the  part  of  bishops.*  We 
have  imperial  testimony  in  the  letter  of  Hadrian,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  plurality  of  bishojis  in  the  church  of  Alexandria 
down  to  the  very  close  of  this  age  ;  as  well  as  of  the  perfect 
equipollence,  still,  of  that  term  and  the  designation  pres- 
byters. Thus  the  tradition,  relative  to  this  church,  which 
has  always  given  the  advocates  of  prelacy  such  trouble, 
that,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as  Jeromef 
states,  or  till  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  as  Euty- 
chius,J  its  patriarch,  affirms,  the  twelve  presbyters  were 
wont  to  ordain  their  own  bishop,  is  corroborated  to  this 
extent,  that  they  were  all  truly  invested  with  episcopal 
dignity,  and  needed  not  to  resort  to  any  foreign  help  for 
the  performance  of  the  highest  acts  of  the  ministry.  §    Even 

*  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2,  rov!  Tt^ij^vripovs  .  .  .  ntiaKOTtovvriS'  So  Polycarp 
ad  Philipp.,  cap.  6,  ol  irpiafivripoi  .  .  .  nrio'xnrTo/j.evoi.  In  cap.  5, 
Polycarp  has  enjoined  upon  his  readers  obedience  4<  to  the  pres- 
byters and  deacons,"  without  the  slightest  hint  of  the  existence 
amongst  them  of  any  higher  officer.  On  the  contrary,  the  pres- 
byters are  the  executive  in  Kpuris,  "judgment ;  "  and  it  is  implied, 
that  it  rests  with  them  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion. (Cap.  6.)  That  the  christian  people  were  still  invested  with 
full  church-rights,  is  clear  from  the  case  of  the  presbyter,  Valens, 
and  his  wife  (cap.  11),  whom  they,  ol  kyioi,  had  visited  with  disci- 
pline for  avarice,  and  are  exhorted  to  restore  to  fellowship  upon 
their  repentance. 

f  Epist.  85,  AdEvangelum. 

X  Origines  EcclesiaB  Alexandrinae,  ed.  Selden,  p.  29. 

§  It  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  again,  that  the 
Acta  Novatiani,  cited  by  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  this  church  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  (Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  182),  speaks  of 
synchronous  bishops  of  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  are  not  contradicted  on  this  point  by  Eulogius,  although 
he  is  bent  on  impugning  their  authority  to  the  utmost.  In  like 
manner,  they  speak  of  two  contemporaneous  bishops  of  Aquileia, 
Marcellus  and  Alexand'  r,  us  both,  about  A.n.  251,  having  joined  in 
the  ordination  of  Novatian. 
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in  Home  itself,  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas"*  still  speaks  of 
the  "  seniores  qui  prsesunt  ecclesiae,"  i.e.  " the  presbyters 
who  rule  over  the  church,"  which  was  not,  therefore,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  subjected  to  a  monarchical 
regimen. 

Driven  thus  from  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Italy,  where  then  shall  this  time-honoured  institution  take 
refuge  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  refuse  to  prelacy 
an  apostolic  origin,  that  it  was  really  introduced  into  the 
christian  church  in  this  age,  and  that  it  arose  in  the  com- 
munity at  Jerusalem.  But  in  truth,  no  more  unhappy  guess 
could  have  been  made.  Eusebiusf  gives  the  names  of  thir- 
teen bishops  of  the  circumcision,  who  held  office  in  this 
church  between  the  martyrdom  of  Simeon  and  its  abandon- 
ment of  the  ceremonial  law  and  election  of  Marcus,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  uncircumcision  t.  e.  during  a  space  of  only 
nineteen  years  ; — a  period  which  must  have  been  very  fatal, 
indeed,  either  to  prelates  or  to  prelacy.  It  is  true,  that  the 
partial  occupation  of  the  country  (not,  however,  of  Jeru- 
salem) by  Bar-cochebas,  falls  within  these  years.  But  for  all 
that,  we  are  not  told  that  any  one  of  these  christian  pastors 
was  a  martyr ;  and  this,  although  the  ecclesiastical  memoirs 
of  Hegesippus  in  five  books,  particularly  full,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  been,  in  all  facts  that  concerned  this  church, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  and  although  his  avidity 
with  respect  to  information  of  this  sort  is  notorious.  The 
inference  is  irresistible.  These  thirteen  men  were  not  pre- 
lates, though  they  were  all  bishops ;  and,  for  aught  that  can 
be  proved  to  the  contrary,  they  may  all  have  been  bishops 
at  once.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  it  may  just  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  it  is  highly  curious,  not  to  say  suspicious, 
that  Eusebius  is  so  silent  respecting  the  origines  of  his  own 
church  at  Caesarea,  which  was  founded  in  apostolic  times. 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  very  much  of  truth  in  the 
notion,  that  it  is  to  Palestine  that  Christianity  is  indebted 
for  all  that  she  has  either  gained  or  lost,  by  her  exchange 
of  the  free  polity  given  her  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  for 

*  Lib.  i.  vis.  ii.  cap.  4.  fH.E,  iv.  5, 
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the  more  imposing  scheme  of  a  hierarchical  church  ;  which 
latter  may  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  hear  away  the  palm  of 
antiquity  from  its  less  flaunting  rival.  Prelacy  is  not  only 
as  old  as  Christianity,  but  a  good  deal  older,  and  was  in 
full  vigour,  in  the  midst  of  an  outwardly  organized  religious 
union  spread  over  a  whole  country,  long  before  our  Lord 
was  born.  Such  was  the  Essene  community.  That  in  a 
society  of  Jewish  mystics  which  sprung  up  before  the  great 
fact  of  human  redemption  was  accomplished  by  the  offering 
up  of  the  great  antitype  of  all  the  legal  sacrifices,  there 
was  presented  something  of  the  nature  of  a  church,  we 
have  already  seen ;  but  that  it  should  be  a  free  church  was 
of  course  impossible.  Its  members  had  even  arbitrarily 
cast  off  much  of  the  preparatory  discipline  provided  by  God 
in  the  law,  of  which  they  retained  only  so  much  as  they 
chose.  And,  although  Philo,  in  that  tract  of  his,  written 
expressly  to  show  that  every  good  man  is  free, — whence  its 
title,  "  Quod  omnis  probus  liber," — holds  up  the  Essenes  to 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  the  brightest  illustration  of 
his  thesis,  yet  the  Jewish  Platonist's  encomium  affords  very 
ambiguous  evidence  indeed  of  their  being  free  in  the  chris- 
tian sense.  Believers  in  the  gospel  will  still  be  prone  to 
think  that  the  publican  who  did  not  shun  the  temple  was 
much  nearer  to  true  liberty  of  soul  than  the  dazzling  asce- 
tics who  did;  and  who  appear  to  have  prided  themselves, 
some  on  carrying  no  money  about  their  persons  because  it 
bore  an  image,  and  upon  entering  no  city  with  sculptured 
gates ;  others  of  whom  fancied  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice by  waylaying  any  uncircumcised  man  whom  they 
overheard  conversing  about  God  or  Divine  things,  and  pre- 
senting him  with  the  alternative  of  circumcision  or  instant 
death  *,  whilst  others  again  would  on  no  account  call  any 
one  Lord  save  the  Most  High.*  Certain  it  is  that  this 
monastic    society   was  organized  quite   on  the  prelatical 

*  This  is  the  description  of  the  three  higher  grades  of  the  Essenes, 
given  by  Hippolytus  (Philosoph.,  p.  303),  who  has  here  supplied  a 
long-deplored  lacuna  left  by  Josephus,  from  whom,  in  general,  his 
account  of  the  sect  is  copied.  The  fourth  consisted  of  the  neo- 
phytes. 
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plan,*  and  was  held  together  by  pretty  tight  cords  of 
discipline  ;  as,  indeed,  must  always  be  the  case  with  every 
secret  union  of  the  kind.  They  had  in  each  of  the  cities 
in  or  around  which  they  dwelt,  a  single  spiritual  chief,  who 
was  invested  with  sacerdotal  dignity,  f  To  these,  and  to 
the  subordinate  presbyters,  the  members  were  taught  to 
yield  as  implicit  obedience  as  to  the  divine  law  ;J  to  which 
duty  they  were  even  pledged  by  their  oath  of  initiation.§ 
The  penalty  was  excommunication,  which,  since  it  did  not 
imply  the  victim's  release  from  the  dreadful  oath  which 
separated  him  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  the  restora- 
tion of  a  fraction  of  his  property  thrown  into  the  common 
stock,  of  which  the  prelates  were  the  keepers,  was  generally 
equivalent  to  starvation. || 

Now,  scarcely  was  John  cold  in  his  grave  at  Ephesus, 
when  this  society,  which  had  held  out  against  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  found  in  the  new  gospel  of 
Elxai  a  basis  on  which  it  could  capitulate.^  It  assumed  the 
christian  name,  but  without  the  cross,  and  with  the  rejec- 
tion, besides,  of  nearly  every  other  distinctive  truth  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  its  members,  and  of  the  renegades  from 
the  apostolic  communities  of  Palestine,  the  Ebionite  church 
was  formed,  which  afterwards  ramified  throughout  Perea, 
Nabathea,  Paneas,  Moabitis,  Gobah,  and  Batanea,  and  even 

*  Hence  Eusebius  ( H.  E .,  ii.  17)  actually  mistook  the  Therapeutae, 
or  Essenes  of  Alexandria,  as  described  by  Philo,  in  his  tract,  De 
Vita,  contemplative,  for  Christians  ;  laying  particular  stress  on  the 
identity  of  their  form  of  government  with  that  of  the  church  in  his 
day—a.  point  of  resemblance  which  counterbalanced  with  him  the 
lack  of  the  slightest  intimation  in  Philo  that  they  had  ever  even 
heard  of  Christ  at  all.  Not  the  less,  however,  has  he  been  followed 
in  this  outrageous  blunder  by  not  a  few  both  in  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  churches— men  whose  learning  and  Christianity  nothing 
but  their  blind  admiration  of  the  hierarchy  could  have  rendered  so 
utterly  useless  in  the  case. 

f  E^ovcri  §s  x*i  xtrcc  TfoXas  mpoiVTuroi,  who  is  immediately  styled 
o  leptvs.     Hippolytus,  ibid.,  p.  299. 

%  P-  302.  $  P.  301.  ||  P.  302. 

H  Epiph.  Hser.,  xix.  §  1.  Rothe,  Die  Anfange,  &c,  p.  538. 
Credner  Beitrage  z.  IJinleitung  in  d.  Bibl.  Schrr.,  i.  p.  366. 
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spread  to  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  particularly  to  Rome.* 
Of  its  ecclesiastical  principles,  f  the  most  ancient  extant 
monuments  are  the  apocryphal  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,^  forged  in  the  first  post-apostolic  age,  and  the 
Clementines.  Their  intensely-slavish  character,  in  general, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  said  of 
their  origination  in  a  Jewish  community  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  idea  of  redemption,  and  of  their  development  in 
a  professedly  christian  one,  which  deliberately  rejected  it ; 
but  any  special  illustrations  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
chapter.  For  the  present,  it  will  suffice  to  cite  the  words 
of  Rothe,§  relative  to  the  church-system  unfolded  in  the 
latter  of  the  two  works :  "  In  the  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  unity,  grounded  on  the  episcopate,  this  here- 
tical church  was  beforehand  with  the  catholic,  by  a  most 
important  step  in  advance ;  to  be  sure,  it  was  in  theory 
only,  not  in  actual  practice.  It  already  definitely  conceived, 
namely,  this  ecclesiastical  unity,  i.e.,  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly, the  unity  of  the  episcopate,  as  exhibiting  itself  in 
concreto,  and  realizing  itself  in  a  single  person.  It  placed, 
as  we  have  already  learnt  from  the  Clementines,  at  the  apex 
of  the  college  of  bishops,  a  supreme  bishop,  James  of  Jeru- 
salem. We  cannot  but  wonder  at  this  at  least  theoretical 
anticipation  on  the  side  of  the  heretical  church.  Notwith- 
standing the  smallness  of  its  sphere,  the  thought  of  a  cul- 
|  mination  of  unity  in  a  personal  centre  of  unity,  lay  for  it 

*  Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  p.  480. 
I  f  Oh  the  relation  of  the  Ebionite  polity  to  that  of  the  Essenes, 
I  Rothe  (Die  Anfange,  &c.,  p.  548)  remarks  as  follows: — "It  was 
!  precisely  the  strict  autocratic  element  of  the  Ebionite  episcopate, 
I  which  was  also  the  principle  of  the  Essene  social  polity,  as,  in 
general,  it  must  necessarily  be  that  of  every  secret  society." 

X  To  be  found  in  Grabe's  Spicelegium,  torn.  i.  p.  144,  seq.  Ed. 
Oxon,  1698.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  doubts  have 
been  recently  expressed  as  to  the  Ebionite  character  of  this  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  laudatory  terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Test.  Benj.  cap.  2)  certainly  seem  to  demand  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  received  view. 
$  Die  Anfange,  &c,  p.  549. 
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within  the  horizon  of  the  immediately  practicable ;  whilst 
the  great  c  atholic  church  was  obliged  to  work  upwards,  on 
the  long  v  ay  of  laying  down,  one  at  a  time,  a  number  of 
intermediate  steps,  to  that  crowning  point  of  an  immediate 
exhibition  and  realization  of  the  common  unity  in  an 
individual."  In  other  words,  the  forerunner  of  Mahomet, 
as  Near  der*  has  already  rightly  named  the  author  of  the 
Clementines,  proves  to  have  been  the  architect,  on  the 
originally  free  soil  of  Christ's  church,  of  the  entire  fabric, 
not  only  of  prelacy,  but  even  of  the  topmost  round  of  the 
hierarchical  Babel — the  papacy  itself. 

*  General  Church  History,  ii.  p.  82. 
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AGE   OF   POLYCARP. 

From  the  Renovation  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  136,  to  the 
Martyrdom  of  Poly carp ,  a.d.  164. 

SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  THIS  AGE — THE  FREE  CHURCH,  ITS  PRO- 
PAGANDA— HOSTILE  ALLIANCE  FOR  ITS  SUPPRESSION  BETWEEN 
THE  COURT  AND  THE  SCHOOLS — WRITERS  AGAINST  CHRISTIANITY 
— PERSECUTION  UNDER  THE  ANTONINES  —  MARTYRDOM  OF 
JUSTIN  AND  POLYCARP — HERESIES  OF  THIS  AGE — GENERAL 
VIEW  OF  GNOSTICISM — HOW  FAR  TRACEABLE  TO  SIMON  MAGUS — 
NATURE  OF  HIS  SYSTEM  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  WRITINGS — 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  AN  EARLIER  AND  A  LATER  GNOSIS — THE 
OPHITES— CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATER  GNOSIS — QUESTIONS  AGI- 
TATED BY  THE  GNOSTICS — CARPOCRATES — VALENTINUS — MARCION. 

In  this  age,  if  not  earlier,  Christianity  must  have  spread  to 
Gaul,  in  which  country  churches  were  planted  at  Lyons  and 
Vienne,*  and,  perhaps,  at  Marseilles, — by  which  port  on 
the  Mediterranean  it  must  have  been  introduced  from  Asia 
Minor.  Irena3us,f  about  the  middle  of  the  next  age,  speaks 
of  churches  in  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  some  of  which 
it  is  likely  were  founded  in  the  present.  The  church  at 
Carthage  also,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  other  churches  as 
well  in  proconsular  Africa,  can  hardly  have  originated  later. 
Even  in  Lybia,  Mauritania,  and  Numidia,  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel  must  now  have  been  scattered.]:     Whether  it  reached 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  i.  t  Adv.  Hrer.,  i.  3. 

%  Iren.,  ibid.,  Tertull.  ad  Scap.,  cap.  5.  Adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  7. 
Apol.,  cap.  7.  A  synod  of  seventy  African  and  Numidian  bishops 
was  held  under  Agrippinus  of  Carthage  at  the  close  of  the  next 
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these  regions  first  from  Italy,  with  which  they  were  in 
constant  communication,  or  from  the  dispersion  of  Christians 
occasioned  by  the  Jewish  revolt  in  Cyrenaica,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  cannot  be  certainly  decided,  although 
the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  likely  view.  In  the 
East,  Christianity  had  taken  firm  root  in  the  small  state  of 
Edessa,  by  whose  sovereign,  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  the  learned 
Christian,  Bardesanes,  who  lived  about  the  close  of  this 
period,  was  held  in  high  esteem.*  The  prince  himself  was 
a  Christian,  and  although  he  very  properly  forbade  the  cruel 
self-mutilations  practised  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,f  yet  it 
is  not  recorded  that  he  established  Christianity  by  law.  In 
a  fragment  of  Bardesanes,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  J  the  writer 
bears  testimony  not  only  to  the  fact  of  there  being  numbers 
of  Christians  gathered  from  amongst  the  pagan  population 
in  Parthia,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactria,  but  speaks  also  very 
cheeringly  of  their  shining  as  lights  in  these  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  Hence  the  language  of  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew,§  written  at  the  beginning 
of  this  age,  although  it  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  exceed 
the  due  license  of  the  rhetorician,  can  hardly  surprise  us  as 
coming  from  one  who  lived  amidst  the  hallowed  excitement 
of  such  a  world-stirring  movement.  "  There  is,"  says  he, 
"  no  race  of  men,  whether  barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  called 
by  whatsoever  name  at  all,  either  those  who  pass  their  lives 
in  wagons  (the  Scythians),  or  those  called  migratory,  or 
the  pastoral  tribes  who  dwell  in  tents,  in  which  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  up  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus." 

Thus  the  heathens  beheld,  with  amazement  and  dismay, 
this  strange  religion,  without  temples,  without  altars,  with- 
out images;  ||   without  priests,  without    sacrifices,  solemn 

age.  Cyprian,  Epist.,  71,  73,  compared  with  Augustin,  De  Baptism, 
cap.  13. 

*  See  Neander's  General  Church  History,  i.  109. 

f  Bardesanes  apud  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 

J  Ibid.  §  Cap.  117. 

||  So  the  heathen,  Coecilius,  in  Minucius  Felix  (cap.  10),  asks, 
"  Cur  nullas  aras  habent,  templa  nulla,  nulla  nota  simulacra  ?  " 
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liturgies,*  or  gorgeous  festivals ;  and  even,  for  aught  they 
could  be  made  to  understand  to  the  contrary,  without  a 
God  ;  instead  of  confining  itself,  like  the  old  religions,  to 
some  single  people,  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  of  race, 
language,  culture,  and  political  organization  ;  and  heard  it 
boasting,  within  a  century  from  the  death  of  its  Founder, 
of  having  already  occupied  the  world.  No  less  must  they 
have  been  puzzled  to  understand  its  singular,  but  mighty 
propaganda,  the  free  church,  framed  by  the  apostles ;  which 
achieved,  in  this  single  age,  not  to  speak  of  preceding  ones, 
such  triumphs  as  in  all  the  subsequent  ones  put  together,  of 
which  we  are  afterwards  to  speak,  when  its  constitution  be- 
came gradually  sapped,  we  shall  not  meet  with  again.  Yet 
it  can  never  be  shown  that  a  single  miracle  was  wrought 
during  this  space  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  apo- 
stolic church,  the  absolutely  true,  and  fundamental,  and 
ultimate  principles  of  human  association  had  been  success- 
fully embodied, — principles  of  which  all  other  legitimate 
forms  of  association — the  state,  for  example — can,  at  best, 
exhibit  but  remote,  and  often  blind,  applications.  Christ's 
New  Commandment,  apprehended  evangelically  and  posi- 
tively, and  obeyed  in  that  freedom  which  the  consciousness 
of  redemption  gives,  is  the  golden  bond  of  the  christian 
society.  The  same  commandment  rudely  rendered  into  the 
stern  negative  language  of  laiv,  and  obeyed  from  constraint, 
is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  the  political  society,  or  the 
state ;  so  that  the  magistrate  is  truly,  as  the  apostle  Paul 
says,  to  the  extent  in  which  he  rightly  fulfils  his  office,  "  the 
minister  of  God  for  good."  Now  this  latter  society,  under 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen, 

*  See  Clarkson's  Discourse  concerning  Liturgies,  re-published  in 
his  Select  Works  by  the  Wickliffe  Society,  1846.  Justin  Martyr 
(Apol.  Maj.,  cap.  61)  says,  that  the  christian  minister  prayed  ov* 
Sway&uy,  "  according  to  his  ability,"  which  awkward  words  many 
have  tried,  oa-n  Ivta/xts,  to  explain  away, — but  in  vain.  Tertullian'3 
testimony  (Apol.,  cap.  30),  that  in  the  christian  worship  (as  opposed 
to  the  pagan,  in  which  a  "monitor,"  or  prompter,  read  prayers], 
they  prayed  "  sine  monitore,  quia  de  pectore,"  "  without  a  promp- 
ter, because  from  the  heart,"  is  also  tolerably  intelligible. 
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was  in  frightful  confusion  at  the  very  time  when  the  ideal 
descended  from  the  skies,  and  shone  forth  amongst  men  in 
all  its  pristine  lustre  ;  offering  to  the  down- trodden  masses, 
groaning  under  the  galling  yoke  of  the  most  heartless 
despotism,  the  franchise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Romans  here  regained  their  free  Comitia,  and  the  Greeks 
their  popular  Ecclesia,  regenerated  and  transfigured;  in 
which  the  boldest  plans  of  spiritual  conquest  must  have 
been  discussed  and  organized  with  a  wise  enthusiasm,  of 
which  the  great  and  lasting  results  afford  most  solid  proof. 
Here  the  slaves,  i.e.,  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
who,  in  every  other  quarter,  looked  around,  and  could  see 
only  prisons,  were  welcomed  to  a  home ;  and  cuffed,  and 
buffeted,  and  scourged  by  brutal  oppressors  everywhere 
else,  were  greeted  as  brothers  with  the  kiss  of  charity  at 
the  table  of  redemption.  *  The  church,  moreover,  be- 
friended woman,  not  only  by  teaching  that  in  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  by  exemplifying  the 
truth  in  the  not  less  effective,  because  modestly  silent  voice, 
which  it  gave  to  her  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  society.  It  is 
to  this  right  of  female  suffrage,  recognised  by  the  Christians, 
that  Porphyry,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
still  alluded  with  a  sneer.  "  Matrons  and  women,"  said 
he,  "  compose  their  senate  and  rule  in  their  churches ;  and 
the  priestly  order  is  disposed  of  according  to  their  good 
pleasure."!  In  a  period,  too,  when  culture  was  an  aristo- 
cratic luxury,  every  church  was  a  school  for  the  poor,  in 
which,  if  they  were  not  taught  by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  they 
listened  to  the  words  of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Peter  and  John, 
and  Paul.  Not  from  the  soiled  lips  of  dissolute  philosophers 
were  debauched  pupils  here  amused  with  see- saw  ethical 
wranglings  and  janglings  ;  but  men,  as  men,  whose  moral 
life  was  to  be  snatched  from  the  fire,  felt  their  evil  passions 
quenched  by  a  doctrine  that  dropped  as  the  dew  from 
heaven.     Every  lesson  was  enforced  by  the  startling  con- 

*  See  Neander,  Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  Geschichte  der  Christ- 
lichen  Lebens,  i.  p.  74,  3rd  ed. 

f  Apud  Euseb.  Proep.  Evang.,  cited  in  Milner's  Church  History, 
eent.  iii.  chap.  21. 
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siderations  of  a  future  life,  their  stedfast  belief  and  earnest 
inculcation  of  which  the  infidel  Gibbon*  rightly  reckons 
amongst  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Christians.  Over  the  life  of  every  member  of  each  com- 
munity, a  strict  but  affectionate  discipline  jealously  watched. 
Offenders  were  entreated,  warned,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
expelled;  which  last  solemn  act,  because  it  was  the  con- 
scientious sentence  of  a  whole  loving  brotherhood,  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  minister  of  God's  word,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  at  the  instance  of  his  living  members,  and  not  the 
unchristian  curse  of  some  splenetic  Diotrephes,  was  then 
no  melancholy  farce,  but  an  awful  reality,  which  often 
reached  its  aim  of  bringing  the  wretched  outcast  to  repent- 
ance, f  For  each  little  fellowship  then  felt  itself  to  be  a 
porch  of  the  celestial  temple  of  God — a  manifestation  upon 
a  radiant  spot  of  earth  of  the  whole  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-born  ones,  J  which  are  written  in  heaven ; 
not  without  Christ,  their  head.  The  Christians  knew,  there- 
fore, that  what  they  did  in  His  name  would  be  ratified  by 
the  Lord,  whose  august  approval  again  would  be  echoed  by 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  Amen  of  every  spirit  in  the 
bright  and  innumerable  throng ;  and  that  nothing  other- 
wise done  could  stand,  were  all  creation  leagued  to  establish 
it.  Expulsion,  therefore,  from  a  body  honestly  striving  to 
be  faithful  to  so  high  a  calling,  may  well  have  seemed  like 
banishment  from  Eden.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  too,  how 
the  church,  then  so  new,  as  well  as  so  pure,  an  institution, 
shining  so  by  contrast  with  the  demon- world  of  paganism, 
was  regarded  by  Christians, — who  were  then  all  units,  and 
not  bare  ciphers  in  its  ranks,  useful  only  to  swell  the  im- 
portance of  such  as  lord  it  over  God's  heritage, — with  an 
absorbing  affection  of  which  the  doting  attachment  of  the 
most  fervid  Romanist  towards  the  faded  hierarchy,  still 
bragging  of  the  name,  is  but  the  unwholesome  ghost. 
"We   Christians,"  says    Justin  Martyr,  "are    consecrated 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  15. 

f  See  Tertullian's  beautiful  treatise,  De  Pcenitentia. 
X  IlfwTOToxXlN  (Heb.  xii.  23) :    a  striking  oxymoron,  forcibly 
intimating  the  absolute  equality  in  Christ  of  all  the  redeemed. 
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as  one  man,  through  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  God  the 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  through  his  name  have  we  cast  off 
the  filthy  garment  of  sin,  are  kindled  to  enthusiasm  hy  the 
word  of  his  calling,  and  are  the  true  high-priestly  race  of 
God ;  as  God  himself  testifies,  in  that  he  says,  that  in  all 
places  amongst  the  heathen,  acceptable  and  pure  offerings 
shall  be  offered  to  him.  (Mai.  i.  11.)  He  takes  from  none 
an  offering,  save  from  his  priests.  Only  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, offered  by  men,  are  genuine  and  acceptable  offerings 
before  God ;  and  such  alone  are  the  Christians  taught  to 
present."*  But  though  all  priests,  they  neither  received  nor 
paid  tithes  ;  not  because  they  were  niggardly,  nor  because 
there  was  no  human  law  to  enforce  them,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  had  not,  as  yet,  forgotten  the  Lord's  title  to  all 
their  possessions,  and  were  not  loath  to  recognise  it.  "  The 
Jews,"  says  Ireneeus,f  "  consecrated  their  tithes  to  God  ; 
but  the  Christians,  who  enjoy  freedom,  joyfully  and  freely 
dispose  all  that  they  have  to  the  service  of  the  Lord."  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  previous  age,  there  were  many  who 
not  only  held  themselves  and  their  all  to  be  the  Lord's, — an 
obligation,  which,  as  might  easily  be  proved  by  many  other 
passages  like  this  from  Irenseus,  was  generally  recognised, — 
but  who  formally  parted  with  their  whole  wealth  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  the  gospel.  And  the  case  of  Marcion, 
which  his  bitter  adversary,  Tertullian,J  only  mentions  by 
the  way,  and  not  at  all  as  a  unique  instance,  is  evidence 
that  their  example  was  not  without  imitators  in  this  period 
also.  Upon  joining  the  christian  community  at  Rome, 
Marcion  contributed  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  sestertia,  or  nearly  1,600/.,  to  the  common 
fund;  and,  what  will,  perhaps,  seem  still  more  surprising, upon 
being  excommunicated,  on  account  of  the  unscriptural  doc- 
trines which  he  broached,  he  received  every  penny  of  it 
back.  The  liberality  of  the  disciples,  whenever  the  interests 
of  the  faith  were  concerned,  was  boundless.    The  atheistical 

*  Dial.  cumTryphon.,  p.  344,  cited  by  Neander,  Denkwurdigkei- 
ten,  i.  p.  56. 

f  Adv.  Heer.,  iv.  34. 

X  Advers.  Marcion,  iv.  4.    De  Praescrip.,  cap.  30. 
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of  the  faith  were  concerned,  was  boundless.  The  atheistical 
Lueian,  who  nourished  in  the  times  of  the  Antonines,  in 
his  account  of  Peregrinus, — a  worthless  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  had  imposed  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Christians 
by  his  hypocritical  professions,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
thrown  into  prison  as  an  adherent  of  their  religion, — has 
given  a  graphic  description  of  the  kindly  sympathy  shown 
by  them  towards  this  pretended  confessor,  and  of  their 
fervent  charity  in  general.  The  picture  is  none  the  less 
deserving  of  attention  because  drawn  by  the  pencil  of 
their  most  remorseless  satirist,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
holding  them  up  to  universal  contempt.  "There  came 
Christians,"  he  says,  "  deputed  from  many  cities  in  Asia,  to 
relieve,  to  encourage,  and  to  comfort  him  (Peregrinus) ;  for 
the  care  and  diligence  which  the  Christians  exert  on  these 
occasions  is  incredible;  in  a  word,  they  spare  nothing. 
They  sent,  therefore,  large  sums  to  Peregrinus,  and  his' 
confinement  was  an  occasion  of  amassing  great  riches ;  for 
these  poor  creatures  are  firmly  persuaded  they  shall  one 
day  enjoy  eternal  life ;  therefore  they  despise  death  with 
wonderful  courage,  and  offer  themselves  voluntarily  to 
punishment.  Their  first  lawgiver  has  taught  them  that 
the j  are  all  brethren  when  once  they  have  passed  over  and 
renounced  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worship  that  Master 
of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  regulate  their  manner  and 
conduct  by  his  laws.  They  despise,  therefore,  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  look  upon  them  as  common,  having  received 
such  rules  without  any  certain  grounds  of  faith."*  Although 
the  wealthy  and  the  high-born,  with  a  very  few  honourable 
exceptions,  stood  quite  aloof  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and 
persecuted  sect,  yet  a  complaint  of  the  embarrassment  of 
any  christian  enterprise,  for  want  of  either  money  or  men, 
is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  history  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  church — a  fact  which  those  who  scoff  at  the 
feebleness  of  voluntary  Christianity  would  do  well  to 
ponder.  For  it  would,  at  least,  seem  to  indicate  that  its 
shortcomings,  so  far  as  they  are  real,  cannot  be  owing  to 
any  inherent  weakness,  but  must  be  ascribed,  in  great  part, 
*  Lueian,  De  Mort.  Pereg.,  cap.  12,  13. 
N 
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to  its  working  in  an  atmosphere  poisoned  by  the  breath 
of  its  rival. 

But,  of  course,  the  more  brightly  the  church  shone,  and 
the  wider  it  spread  its  rays,  the  more  would  the  eyes  of  its 
adversaries  be  drawn  towards  it.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
that  a  faith  should  be  scornfully  ignored,  which  was  so 
vigorously  pushed,  and  which  in  every  part  of  the  world 
was  drawing  towards  itself  as  with  the  resistless  might  of 
gravitation,  amidst  the  chaotic  war  of  elements,  all  honester 
and  nobler  minds, — as  well  from  the  jaded  ranks  of  scepti- 
cism, whose  tiresome  doubts  relative  to  the  old  religion  it 
justified,  whilst  it  filled  the  empty  heart  with  a  new  faith 
based  on  solid  proofs,  as  from  amongst  the  cowering  thralls 
of  superstition,  whose  fetters  it  broke,  and  whose  inarticulate 
yearnings  it  met.  Accordingly,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  under  the  Antonines,  with  whom  philosophy  mounted 
the  throne,  that  it  began  to  be  more  methodically  assailed 
by  a  more  or  less  formal  alliance  struck  between  the  court 
and  the  schools.  With  respect  to  the  scientific  opposition, 
it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
measure  emanating  from  the  elder  Antonine,  the  bearing 
of  which  upon  this  subject  has  generally  received  far  too 
little  attention  from  historians,  it  was  now  more  than  ever 
engaged  by  the  strongest  bias  of  pecuniary  interest  against 
Christianity.  For  this  prince  first  planted,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  ancient  establishment  of  pagan  religion  which  over- 
spread the  empire,  an  equally  extensive  establishment  of 
pagan  philosophy.  He  founded  chairs  for  professors  of  all 
the  principal  sects  in  the  great  cities  of  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces— seven,  for  instance,  in  Athens — endowing  them 
with  salaries  of  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  ;  a  policy  in  which  he  was,  of  course,  zealously  se- 
conded by  the  Stoic  philosopher,  his  son  and  successor,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.*  That  this  step  was  taken  designedly  with 
the  view  of  propping  up  the  old  religion, — long  undermined 
by  scepticism,  and  now  so  powerfully  attacked  by  chris- 

*  Capitolinus,  De  Yita  Anton.  Pii,  cap.  11.  Tatian,  Ora.  cont. 
Grsec.  cap.  19.  Lucian,  Eun.  cap.  3.  Herm.  Apol.  pro  Merc, 
cond. 
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tianity, — by  buying  over  to  its  service  its  old  foe,  and  pitting 
it  against  the  new  one,  the  scanty  records  of  the  transaction 
scarcely  warrant  lis  in  saying.  In  itself,  however,  this  is 
far  from  improbable.  The  philosophers,  by  their  pragma- 
tical questionings  of  the  popular  superstition,  which  was 
pertinaciously  regarded  by  the  politicians  as  the  strongest 
pillar  of  the  state,  had  always  given  the  government  much 
trouble ;  and  repeatedly  had  they  been  banished,  especially 
from  the  capital,  by  imperial  decrees.  Hitherto  that  move- 
ment of  the  human  mind  of  which  they  were  the  represen- 
tatives had  been  always  looked  upon  by  Roman  statesmen 
with  an  evil  eye.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  something 
more  than  mere  personal  leanings  must  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced  such  profound  masters  in  the  Italian  school  of 
state-craft  as  the  Antonines,  so  suddenly  to  reverse  the 
whole  policy  of  the  government  in  this  respect ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  the  inaugurator  of  the  important  change,  no 
very  strong  bias  towards  the  schools  is  usually  assumed. 
If  wa  were  to  argue  from  the  result,  the  question  would  be 
at  once  set  at  rest.  For,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  the  Antonines,  certain  it  is  that  j>recisely  from 
this  time  forward  a  marked  difference  of  tone  with  respect 
to  the  popular  faith  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers ;  and  Lucian,  who  lived  under  these  sovereigns, 
though  by  no  means  the  least  formidable,  was  the  last 
scoffer  of  any  note  at  the  gods  of  the  multitude.  Even  he, 
however,  although  he  unquestionably  did  good  service  to  the 
christian  cause  by  the  pitiless  and  withering  sarcasms  with 
which  he  ruthlessly  pelted  Olympus,  yet  was  assuredly 
animated  by  no  friendly  feelings  to  Christianity ;  which  he 
regarded,  rather  as  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  times,  which 
it  was  his  especial  calling  to  oppose.  Whether,  in  his 
ludicrous  stories  of  a  ship  swallowed  up,  with  her  crew, 
by  a  great  fish  inhabited  by  thousands  of  men,  and  of  a 
race  of  beings  with  cork  legs,  who  were  borne  up  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  he  designed  to  ridicule  the  history  of 
Jonah,  and  our  Lord's  walking  on  the  water,  is  doubtful.* 
On  the  other  hand,  his  description,  in  the  same  piece — 
*  De  Vera  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  30,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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written  throughout  in  a  style  of  grotesque  exaggeration — of 
a  golden  city  spangled  with  emeralds,  is  plainly  a  travestie 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse.*  But,  with 
the  exception  of  Lucian,  the  men  of  culture  who  now 
entered  the  lists  against  the  gospel  were  also  prepared, 
either  in  sincerity  or  guile,  to  champion  the  heathen  quar- 
rel, by  inculcating,  with  an  edifying  unction,  piety  towards 
the  gods.  Of  the  work  written  against  the  new  religion  by 
Fronto,  the  most  famous  Latin  rhetorician  of  the  times, — for 
which  reason  he  was  appointed  by  Antoninus  Pius  tutor  to 
his  son,  the  future  emperor, — all  that  is  known  is,  that  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  adopt  the  popular  rumour  propagated 
respecting  the  Christians,  that  they  indulged  at  their  assem- 
blies in  CEdepodean  orgies  and  Thyestean  banquets,f — a 
calumny  probably  founded  on  their  saluting  one  another  as 
members  of  one  common  family,  and  on  their  misunder- 
stood language  relative  to  the  Lord's  supper.  The  Cynic 
Crescens,  of  whom  Tatian  J  expressly  speaks,  as  being  one 
of  those  who  had  found  a  snug  nest  at  Rome  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  who  was  intensely  covetous,  as  well  as 
shamelessly  vicious  in  other  respects,  cherished  a  most 
deadly  hatred  against  the  new  faith,  which  he  publicly 
reviled  both  in  speech  and  writing. §  It  was  he  who  hunted 
Justin  Martyr  to  the  death,  and  afterwards  pursued,  with 
the  same  bloodthirsty  malice,  Justin's  disciple,  Tatian.  The 
celebrated  physician,  Galen,  speaks  of  the  Christians,  in  two 
passages  of  his  works,  as  stupid,  opinionated  people,  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  abandon  their  wholly  groundless 
views.||  In  like  manner,  the  Stoic,  Arrian,^[  and  the  imperial 
philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius  himself,  *  *  refer,  with  a  haughty 
scorn,  to  their  freedom  from  the  fear  of  death,  as  shown  in 
their  readiness  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  a 
fact  of  which  they  can  give  no  better  explanation  than  by 

*  De   Vera  Histor.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.     See  Tzchirner,  Fall  des 
Heidenthums,  p.  320, 
f  Minuc.  Fel.,  cap.  9,  31.     Tzchirner,  ibid.,  p.  323. 
J  Orat.  cont.  Gra?c.  tit  supra.  §  Tzchirner,  p.  322. 

||  Id.,  p.  314.  IT  Diatrib.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 

**  En  lavrov,  lib.  xi.  §  3 ;  lib.  viii.  §  48. 
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setting  it  down  to  the  score  of  a  dogged  obstinacy.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  opponent  of  Christianity  in  this  age 
was  Celsus,  of  whose  work,  entitled,  '  The  true  Doctrine,' 
Origen  has  preserved  so  many  fragments  in  his  masterly 
refutation.  It  quite  accords  with  what  has  been  said  above, 
as  to  the  more  serious  mood  now  assumed  by  the  Hellenist 
illuminati  in  their  discussions  upon  religion,  that  Celsus, 
although  undoubtedly,  as  Origen  seems  to  have  supposed, 
the  same  with  the  Epicurean  of  that  name,  and  with  the  con- 
genial friend  of  Lucian,  here  doffs  altogether  the  bristles  and 
the  tusks  of  i  the  sty  of  Epicurus,'  and  argues  on  Stoical, 
Platonist,  or  any  other  less  atheistical  principles  than  his 
own,  as  may  best  serve  his  turn.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is, 
throughout,  true  to  the  godless  spirit  of  his  own  school. 
The  work  is  written  much  in  the  style  of  Paine's  '  Age  of 
Reason,'  many  of  the  arguments  of  which  were  taken  from 
this  armoury  of  the  infidelity  of  all  ages.* 

It  may  be  surmised  that  these  heathen  advocates  would 
not  be  slow  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  strong  arm  of  power 
in  their  attempts  to  crush  Christianity,  and  this  is  known  to 
have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  Crescens  and  Celsus. 
Nor  did  they  clamour  in  vain.  It  is  true,  that  the  elder 
Antonine  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  beyond  the  line  of 
action  in  reference  to  the  Christians  chalked  out  by  Hadrian ; 
and,  indeed,  he  addressed  edicts  to  the  Greek  cities  Larissa, 
Thessalonica,  and  Athens,f  quite  similar  in  their  provisions 
to  that  emperor's  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus.  Probably 
this  moderate  and  wise  prince  deemed  this  degree  of  severity, 
together  with  his  politic  measure  of  feeing  the  philosophers, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.     But  Marcus 

*  Respecting  Celsus  and  his  work,  see  Neander's  General  Church 
History,  vol.  i.  pp.  218—231,  and  Tzchirner,  pp.  325—335,  both 
of  whom  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  contained  in  Origen's 
eight  books,  Contra  Celsum. 

t  Melito  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  26.  The  edict  addressed  Ad 
Commune  Asise,  given  at  the  end  of  Justin  Martyr's  Shorter 
Apology,  and  cited  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  iv,  13),  is  admitted  to  be 
spurious. 
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Aurclius  certainly  went  much  further.  His  zealous  support 
of  the  state  religion,*  and  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
Hellenism,  are  well  known.  We  have  already  seen,  too, 
that  he  entertained  no  very  good  opinion  of  the  Christians  ; 
and,  according  to  Melito,f  hishop  of  Sardis,  who  addressed 
to  him  an  Apology  in  their  behalf,  of  which  Eusebius  has 
preserved  a  fragment,  his  laws  against  them  were  harsher 
than  the  measures  usually  directed  against  barbarians,  and 
formally  gave  them  over  as  a  prey  to  their  enemies.  One 
of  them  has  been  preserved,  J  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — "  We  are  apprised  that  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  are  violated  by  those  who,  in  our  times,  style  them- 
selves Christians.  These,  therefore,  as  soon  as  taken,  punish 
with  divers  torments,  till  their  rebellion  be  justly  requited, 
and  the  vengeance  whereby  their  crimes  are  to  be  cut  off, 
have  reached  the  last  extreme."  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  that  the  christian  philosopher,  Justin,  suffered 
martyrdom ;  thus  himself  meeting  with  the  fate  which,  by 
the  presentation  to  Antoninus  Pius  of  his  two  still  extant 
Apologies,  the  larger  A.D.  146,  and  tne  other  some  years 
earlier,  he  had  courageously  endeavoured  to  ward  off  from 
his  fellow-believers.  In  these  admirable  productions,  he 
ably  argued  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  vindicated  it  from 
the  objections  with  which  it  was  assailed,  and  refuted  the 
atrocious  calumnies  afloat  respecting  it.  But,  although, — 
as  was  to  some  extent  natural  in  one  who  had  himself  been 
trained  in  the  schools,  and  who  hoped  thus  to  prepossess 
the  emperor  in  its  favour, — he  always  speaks  of  it  as  a 
philosophy,  yet  with  what  the  prince  he  was  memorializing 
had  so  generously  done  for  the  teachers  of  other  dogmas 
staring  him  in  the  face  in  the  person  of  his  own  bitter  enemy, 
Crescens ;  yet  he  never  once  hints  at  the  idea  of  endowment, 
but  only  craves  the  freedom  of  worship  resulting  from  its 
recognition  by  the  state  as  a  religio  licita.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  every  one  of  the  christian  apologists. 

*  Capitolin.  in  Vit.  Marc.  Aurel.,  cap.  13,  21. 

f  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  26. 

X  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  in  Act.  Symphoriani,  p.  68. 
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Yet  Justin  was  a  man  far  too  enthusiastic  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  gospel  to  abate  one  jot  of  its  genuine  pretensions, 
and  far  too  simple-minded  to  reserve  anything  as  an  arriere 
pensee.  But,  so  very  far  was  Justin  from  dreaming  of 
the  competency  of  the  state  to  take  charge  of  Christianity, 
that  he  already  took  up  a  position  the  very  reverse  of 
Rothe's — of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work — since  he  contemplated,  with  distinct 
consciousness,  the  arrival  of  a  period  when,  through  the 
moral  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  the  state  would  become  un- 
necessary ;  and,  anticipating  that  this  might  be  urged 
against  its  being  tolerated  in  its  infancy,  sharply  answers 
by  saying,  that  the  objection  was  one  more  worthy  of 
hangmen  than  of  virtuous  princes.*  So,  also,  he  gives  f  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom,  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  confessors  before  Domitian,  belonging 
to  His  own  kindred  after  the  flesh.  "  When,"  says  lie,  "  ye 
hear  that  we  are  looking  for  a  kingdom,  ye  hastily  imagine 
that  we  mean  a  human  sovereignty,  whereas  we  mean  a 
reigning  with  God." 

Two  years  later  than  Justin,  in  A.D.  164,|  the  aged 
bishop  Polycarp,  the  last  known  disciple  of  an  apostle, 
suffered  in  a  fierce  persecution  kindled,  against  the  church 
at  Smyrna  where  he  was  pastor,  by  a  mixed  rabble  of 
heathens  and  Jews,  to  whose  wild  fury  against  the  Chris- 
tians the  Roman  proconsul  too  easily  lent  himself  as  a  tool. 
With  the  view  of  shaking  their  constancy,  the  governor 
showed  his  victims  the  engines  of  torture  and  the  savage 
beasts.  Some  few — one  of  whom  was  a  Phrygian,  named 
Quintus,  who,  in  a  boastful  spirit,  had  been  amongst  the  first 
to  court  martyrdom — flinched,  swore  by  the  Genius  of  the 
emperor,  and  sacrificed.  "  Therefore,"  says  this  church,  in 
their  account  of  the  transactions, "  we  praise  not  those  who 
voluntarily  surrender  themselves  ;  for  so  we  are  not  taught 

*  Apol.  Maj.,  p.  138.  Ed.  Robert  Stephens.  The  copy  I  here 
use  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Robert  Hall,  and  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  reader  to  know  that  portions  of  the  remarkable 
passage  here  referred  to  are  underscored  by  his  pen. 

f  Ibid.  X  Greswell,  Supplement.  Diss.  xv. 
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in  the  gospel."*  The  rest  who  had  been  apprehended — 
amongst  whom  Germanicus  is  distinguished  by  name  — 
stood  staunch,  and  were  condemned.  They  were  scourged 
till  their  veins  and  arteries  were  laid  bare,  and  then  con- 
signed, some  to  the  lions,  others  to  the  flames.  Their  tortures 
they  bore  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  "  They  made  it 
evident  to  us  all,"  writes  the  church,  "  that  in  the  midst  of 
those  sufferings  they  were  absent  from  the  body,  or,  rather, 
that  the  Lord  stood  by  them,  and  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and,  staying  themselves  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  they 
bade  defiance  to  the  torments  of  the  world."  Maddened 
worse  than  ever  at  their  astounding  constancy,  the  mob 
redoubled  their  deadly  cries :  "Away  with  the  godless !  Let 
Polycarp  be  sought  for !"  The  venerable  man,  on  hearing 
that  his  name  had  been  thus  singled  out,  at  first  resolved 
calmly  to  await  in  the  city  the  approach  of  the  angry 
tide;  but  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  take  shelter  in 
the  villa  of  a  friend,  where,  with  a  few  of  the  brethren,  he 
passed  the  time  of  respite  in  fervently  praying,  according 
to  his  custom,  for  all  the  churches  throughout  the  world. 
Three  days  afterwards,  however,  his  retreat  was  discovered ; 
but  before  the  officers  of  justice  entered,  he  had  escaped  to 
another  villa,  so  that  they  found  only  two  slaves,  one  of 
whom,  on  being  tortured,  made  known  his  new  place  of 
refuge.  Thither  his  pursuers  followed  him ;  and  since 
Polycarp,  who  was  in  an  upper  room,  might  easily  have 
passed  by  the  flat  roof  to  another  house,  they  might  still 
have  missed  their  prey ;  but  he  now  calmly  said,  "  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done."  After  giving  himself  up,  he  ordered 
refreshments  to  be  set  before  them,  craved  one  hour  for 
prayer,  which  he  unconsciously  prolonged  through  two,  so 
that  the  rough  hearts  of  his  pagan  captors  were  touched, 
and  then  declared  himself  ready.  They  set  him  on  an  ass, 
and  were  conducting  him  towards  the  city,  when  the  chief 
police  magistrate,  Herod,  accompanied  by  his  father, 
Nicetas,  met  him,  and  taking  him  up  into  their  chariot, 
said  to  him,  "  What  harm  can  there  be  in  saying  '  O  Lord 
*  The  Martyrium  Polycarpi,  given  in  Hefele's  and  Jacobson's 
editions  of  the  Patres  Apostolici. 
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Caesar/  and  so  sacrificing?"  At  first,  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  but  on  their  urging  him,  calmly  said,  "  I  shall  not 
do  as  you  advise  me."  Enraged  at  what  they  deemed  his 
sheer  obstinacy,  they  thrust  him  out  of  the  carriage, 
severely  injuring  his  leg-bone.  Without  even  turning  to- 
wards them  a  reproachful  glance,  he  limped  his  way  to 
the  beast  provided  for  him,  and  resumed  his  journey.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  the  stadium,  he  was  greeted  with  such  a  yell 
of  savage  glee,  that  nothing  articulate  could  be  heard. 
Brought  now  before  the  proconsul,  he  was  urged  to  spare 
his  few  remaining  years,  to  swear  by  the  Genius  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  side  with  the  multitude  by  crying,  "  Away 
with  the  godless ! "  Polycarp,  looking  with  settled  features 
upon  the  dense  crowd  of  lawless  heathens  who  packed  the 
stadium,  and  waving  his  hand  towards  them,  said,  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  of  prayer,  and  a  glance  towards  heaven, 
"  Take  away  the  godless ! "  Again  the  proconsul  pressed 
him,  "  Swear,  and  I  release  thee.  Curse  Christ."  "  Eighty 
and  six  years,"  the  martyr  replied,  "  have  I  served  Him, 
and  he  has  never  once  wronged  me  ;  how,  then,  can  I  blas- 
pheme my  King,  my  Saviour  ?"  The  proconsul  still  aiming 
to  shake  his  resolution,  "  Well,"  said  Polycarp,  "  if  you 
would  know  what  I  am,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  am  a  Christian ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  learn  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  appoint 
a  day  and  you  shall  hear  it."  The  haughty  Roman,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  this,  as  he  deemed  it,  so  affronting  sugges- 
tion, as  though  he  could  have  anything  to  learn  from  the 
base  sect,  sharply  retorted,  "  Persuade  the  mob,  if  you  can, 
not  me."  "  Nay,"  said  Polycarp,  "  I  held  thee  worthy  of 
being  reasoned  with;  for  we  are  taught  to  pay  honour, 
as  is  meet,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  us,  to  rulers 
and  authorities,  because  appointed  by  God;  but  the  mob 
I  do  not  think  worthy  that  I  should  give  an  account 
of  my  faith  to  them."  The  proconsul,  perhaps  somewhat 
abashed  by  this  dignified  reply,  and  yet  piqued  at  being 
unable  to  bend  the  strong  will  of  his  prisoner,  now  threat- 
ened him  with  the  wild  beasts  and  the  fire  ;  but  still  finding 
all  in  vain,  he  caused  the  herald  to  proclaim  in  the  circus, 
"  Polycarp  has  avowed  himself  to  be  a  Christian."     Here- 
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upon  the  blood-thirsty  multitude,  both  Jews  and  heathens, 
who,  by  this,  well  knew  that  their  prey  was  now  by  law  in 
their  hands,  frantically  shouted  —  the  former,  "  It  is  the 
teacher  of  impiety  !  the  father  of  the  Christians  ! " — the 
latter,  "  The  destroyer  of  our  gods !  he  who  teaches  so 
many  not  to  sacrifice  to  or  worship  the  gods!"  They 
clamorously  demanded  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive,  and 
upon  the  proconsul's  yielding  his  assent,  Jews  and  pagans 
vied  with  one  another  in  ransacking  the  workshops  and 
baths  for  wood  to  make  the  pile.  As  the  executioners  were 
proceeding  to  fasten  him  with  nails  to  the  stake,  the  old 
man  said,  "  Let  me  be  as  I  am  ;  for  He  who  strengthens  me 
to  encounter  the  fire  will  also,  without  your  fastening  me 
with  nails,  grant  me  to  abide  unshaken  at  the  stake." 
Hence,  they  contented  themselves  with  tying  his  hands 
behind  him.  Before  the  pile  was  kindled  he  thus  prayed 
— "  Lord  God  Almighty,  Father  of  Thy  beloved  and  blessed 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  Thyself.  O  God  of  angels  and  powers,  and  of 
the  whole  creation,  and  of  the  whole  family  of  the  just  who 
live  in  Thy  sight ;  I  bless  Thee  that  Thou  hast  thought  me 
worthy  of  this  day  and  hour,  to  take  my  part  in  the  number 
of  Thy  witnesses  in  the  cup  of  Thy  Christ,  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life  eternal,  both  of  soul  and  body,  in  the  incorrup- 
tion  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  amongst  which  witnesses 
may  I  be  accepted  in  rich  and  well-pleasing  sacrifice  before 
Thee  this  day,  as  Thou,  the  true  God,  who  canst  not  lie, 
didst  prepare,  and  foreshow,  and  bring  to  pass.  For  this 
and  for  all  things  I  praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee, 
with  Jesus  the  everlasting  and  heavenly  Christ,  Thy  beloved 
Son ;  with  whom,  to  Thee  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory 
both  now  and  unto  ages  to  come  !  Amen  ! "  As  he  pro- 
nounced the  Amen,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  since  the 
wind  diverted  the  flames,  after  enduring  the  most  dreadful 
agonies,  he  was  despatched  by  a  friendly  dagger. 

Thus,  as  seen  in  the  sterner  hostility  of  the  state,  and  in 
its  closer  alliance  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  the  grow- 
ing perils  from  the  heathen  attested  the  prowess,  whilst 
they   hung  heavily  upon   the   skirts,   of  the  evangelizing 
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church  of  this  age.  But  there  was  yet  another  way  in 
which  her  very  victories  were  now  well-nigh  her  undoing. 
Christianity  was  certainly  nearer  death  from  the  wasting 
fever  of  sacerdotalism,  which  had  heen  slowly  feeding  on  her 
vitals  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  when,  at  the  blessed 
Reformation,  the  great  Physician  compassionately  touched 
her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her.  But  never  had  she  to  fight 
through  a  sharper  struggle  for  life,  than  in  the  age  in  which 
a  loving  Polycarp, — who  had  been  led  by  John  himself  to  the 
feet  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Teacher, — when  besought  by  a 
misguided,  but  not  wholly  unchristian,  and  surely  not  wil- 
fully antichristian,  Marcion,  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
brother,  fulminated  from  a  heart  to  which  Christ  was  too 
dear,  for  it  not  to  take  fire  when  his  saving  truth  was  at 
stake,  the  startling  escapade,  "  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be 
the  first-born  of  Satan."  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  it  was  owing  to  the  bungling  and  empirical 
treatment  unhappily  adopted  to  ward  off  the  acute  disorder, 
Gnosticism,  that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the  more  lingering 
and  deeply-rooted  disease.  Of  this  yeasty  product,  the  gnosis, 
thrown  up  by  the  working  of  the  gospel-leaven  upon  the 
dead  mass  of  heathenism,  which  it  was  ever  more  powerfully 
striving  to  penetrate  and  quicken,  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary now  to  speak ;  and  yet,  after  all  the  profound  thought 
which  a  Gieseler,  a  Baur,  and  even  a  Neander,  have  devoted 
to  the  astonishing  phenomenon,  to  offer  anything  satisfactory 
would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  task.  The  Champollion,  or 
Young,  who  shall  fully  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Gnos- 
ticism, is  probably  as  yet  unborn.  Even  the  recently-dis- 
covered work  of  Hippolytus,  rich  as  it  is  in  new  and  inte- 
resting information  upon  the  subject,  seems  rather  to  pour 
fresh  darkness  instead  of  light  upon  the  mysterious  pro- 
blem. With  a  frank  avowal,  therefore,  of  utter  incompe- 
tency to  offer  any  adequate  solution,  all  that  the  author  can 
do  is  to  touch  upon  a  few  salient  points.  Indeed,  were  the 
requisite  ability  ever  so  much  at  command,  it  is  obvious 
that,  where  the  case  concerns  dozens  of  fantastic  systems, 
spawned  in  one  teeming  age,  each  of  them  comprising  a 
whole  theology, — or,  to  speak  more  truly,  a  mythology, — 
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a  cosmogony,  a  scheme  of  ethics,  and  very  many  things 
besides,  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  names  at  all, 
to  enter  into  detail  within  the  limits  of  half  a  chapter  is 
a  simple  impossibility.  The  barest  generic  outline  must 
suffice,  and  to  make  room  even  for  this,  references  must  be, 
to  a  great  extent,  forborne. 

The  false  gnosis,  or  science  of  religion,  may  be  broadly 
defined  as  a  scheme  for  making,  more  or  less  consciously,  a 
divine  revelation  the  vehicle  of  a  human  philosophy ;  and 
thus  understood,  those  Germans  who,  in  the  present  day, 
foist  upon  the  inspired  writings  the  dogmas  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  are  as  truly  Gnostics  as  were  Cerinthus,  Basilides, 
and  Valentinus.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  philosophy  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was, — in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times, — generally  of  an  eclectic  cast,  and,  of  course, 
heathen,  i.  e.,  either  Greek  or  Oriental;  for  the  Jews,  al- 
though in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  &c,  they  had  a  wisdom 
provided  for  them,  yet,  since  this  was  taught  of  God,  not 
spun  out  of  the  teeming  brain  of  man,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  any  independent  philosophy  of  their  own.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  as  liable  to  be 
abused  by  a  gnosis  as  the  christian ;  and  they  were  so.  Ari- 
stobulus  and  Philo  were  Gnostics,  who  were  bent  on  finding, 
by  means  of  a  violent  allegorizing  of  the  letter,  Platonism 
and  Pythagoreanism  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets. In  like  manner  the  system  of  Valentinus  has  been 
rightly  described  by  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  as  a  Plato- 
nizing  of  Christianity,  or  a  Christianizing  of  Platonism  ; 
although  it  embodied  other  elements  besides.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  statement  that  Gnosticism  was  an  affair 
principally  of  the  men  of  culture,  who  could  not  be  content 
to  become  fools  that  they  might  be  wise ;  and  that  it  affords 
another  instance  of  the  reaction  of  the  old  aristocratic  spirit 
of  antiquity  against  the  christian  principle,  which  made  the 
Bible,  listened  to  in  humble  faith,  a  common  possession  for 
all.  It  was  necessary  that  men  should  have  been  trained 
in  the  schools  before  they  could  fathom  the  profound  depths 
which  these  wisdom-mongers  had  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained.    This  circumstance,  it   should   not  be    forgotten, 
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must  have  greatly  reduced  the  dangers  to  the  poor  and 
unlearned,  of  whom  the  Christians  almost  wholly  consisted, 
arising  from  their  daring  speculations ;  as  also  must  the 
monstrous  character  of  the  results  at  which  the  Gnostics 
arrived  have  shocked  all  the  sober-minded  amongst  them. 
An  esoteric  Christianity  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  churches,  of 
which  the  spiritual  men,  as  the  Gnostics  arrogantly  styled 
themselves,  were  to  hold  the  key ;  whilst  the  mass  of  mere 
believers  were  to  be  tolerantly  indulged  with  the  milk  which 
was  fitting  for  babes.  Of  course,  such  a  demand  touched 
the  very  essence  of  the  christian  fellowship.  The  Gnostics, 
therefore,  became  separated  from  it,  and  gathered  auditories 
of  their  own,  in  which  such  a  distinction  was  almost  always 
to  be  found.  In  respect  to  morals,  they  invariably, — as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  considering  the  heathenish  source  of 
their  speculative  principles,  to  which  they  had  already  made 
even  the  Scriptures  subservient, — either  made  shipwreck 
on  the  Scylla  of  asceticism,  or  were  engulphed  in  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  antinomian  licentiousness.  Even  a  Porphyry 
might  well  shudder  at  the  principles  unblushingly  avowed 
by  some  of  these  stronger  spirits.  "  A  small  body  of  water," 
they  were  wont  significantly  to  observe,  "  may  easily  become 
foul ;  but  the  ocean  receives  the  filth  of  all  the  rivers,  and 
yet  cannot  be  defiled."  In  like  manner,  others  explained 
the  words  of  Isaiah,  "When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned,"  of  the  fire  of  lust.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  these  bolder  and  more  out- 
rageously-licentious Gnostics  were  the  exception,  not  the 
rule. 

The  ancient  church-teachers  were  unanimous  in  fathering 
Gnosticism  upon  Simon  Magus,  whilst  modern  inquirers 
are  agreed  in  regarding  this  as  a  mistake.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  fresh  evidence  disclosed  in  the  recovered 
work  of  Hippolytus  may  once  more  cause  the  scale  of 
opinion  to  incline  towards  a  view  long  thought  to  be 
exploded.  It  is  quite  true,  that  neither  Simon  Magus,  nor 
Menander,  at  first  his  disciple,  and  then  his  rival,  nor  his 
other  contemporary,  Dositheus,  should  be  classed  as  heretics. 
All  these  three  Samaritan  impostors  belong  rather  to  the 
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number  of  the  false  Christs  predicted  by  our  Lord,  since  they 
all  pretended  to  be  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  This,  how- 
ever, though  perfectly  correct,  is  by  no  means  decisive  of  the 
question.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  Simon  united  in  his 
person  the  inconsistent  characters  of  Gnostic  interpreter  of 
a  Divine  revelation,  and  of  the  Divinity  from  whom  it 
came.  This  versatile  quack,  whom  some  of  our  lively 
neighbours  on  the  continent  have  already  evaporated  into  a 
myth  almost  as  ingeniously  as  he  contrived  to  apotheosize 
himself  into  a  god,  proves  to  have  been  so  substantial  an 
entity,  that  his  ivritings  must  have  been  on  sale  in  the 
bookshops  of  Home  at  least  two  centuries  after  his  death. 
Little  credence  has  been  given  hitherto  to  the  hint  of  the 
Clementine  Recognitions,  and  the  direct  statement  of  Jerome, 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  lucubrations;  but  the  matter 
wears  quite  a  different  aspect,  now  that  somewhat  copious 
extracts  are  in  our  hands.  Several  pretty  extensive  frag- 
ments of  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Great  Explanation " 
(Atto&chth;  MeyaXrj),  said  to  be  Simon's,  are  amongst  the 
many  literary  curiosities  contained  in  the  treatise  of  Hip- 
polytus,  already  several  times  mentioned.  There  would, 
moreover,  really  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  calling  their 
genuineness  in  question.  To  judge  from  these  passages, 
and  from  the  illustrative  comments  of  Hippolytus,  Simon 
seems  to  have  inlaid  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  Heraclitus 
and  the  Stoics  into  the  Old  Testament ;  just  as  Philo  has 
made  Moses  everywhere  speak  the  language  of  Plato. 
Thus  Heraclitus  had  taught  that  a  subtle  fire  was  the  first 
principle  of  all  things,  and  was  diffused  throughout  the 
universe  ;  and  this  theory  of  his  was  adopted  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Stoics.  Now,  since  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appeared  to  Moses  in  the  flaming  fire  in  the  bush,  in 
the  pillar  of  fire  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  Shekinah  in  the 
temple,  &c,  Simon  finds  it  easy  to  apply  all  this  to  the 
primal  fire  of  Heraclitus.  And  that  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  pantheism  of  his  heathen  preceptors  is  plain,  from  his 
saying,  expressly,  that  "  in  all  the  various  parts,  both  of 
the  sensible  and  intelligible  universe,  Jehovah, — or,  as  he 
paraphrases  the  Hebrew  name,  '  He  which  has  stood,  which 
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stands,  which  will  stand,' — is  mixed  in  and  blended."  This 
his  pantheism,  he  of  course  used  to  colour  his  outrageous 
claim  to  Divine  honours.  Hippolytus  pleasantly  enough 
compares  him  to  a  certain  Lybian,  named  Apsethus,  who 
cunningly  taught  a  number  of  parrots,  the  words  "  Apsethus 
is  a  god;"  and  then  letting  them  loose,  became  through 
this  artifice  an  object  of  worship  to  his  simple  country- 
men ;  till  a  waggish  Greek,  who  saw  through  the  trick, 
caught  the  birds  afresh,  and  made  them  sing  another 
song,  "  Apsethus  taught  us  to  say,  Apsethus  is  a  god," 
which  tell-tale  oracle  also  getting  abroad,  the  Lybian s 
forthwith  burnt  their  new  divinity  alive.  The  great  differ- 
ence, however,  was,  that  the  wretched  Simon  did  not  stick 
at  making  Moses  and  the  prophets  his  parrots,  by  putting 
into  their  mouths  the  starkest  pantheism,  and  so  abusing 
them  as  his  tools,  in  order  to  render  less  revolting  his  own 
preposterous  assumption.  There  is  no  doubt  that  after  his 
rebuke  by  the  apostle  Peter  he  returned  to  his  old  course, 
and  now  even  boldly  declared  his  identity  with  Jesus,  giv- 
ing a  Docetic  explanation  of  the  crucifixion ;  which  idea  of 
our  Lord's  being  clothed  in  a  phantom-body  was  afterwards 
embraced  by  the  Gnostics  in  general.  Amongst  the  heathens 
he  claimed  to  be  Zeus ;  whilst  the  harlot  Helena  of  Tyre, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings,  and  whom  he 
asserted  to  be  the  same  with  the  Helen  of  the  Trojan  war, 
played  the  part  of  Athene,  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Zeus, 
when  struck  by  the  fire-god  Hephaestus.  The  two  together 
answered  in  his  speculative  system,  to  the  first  pair  of  (Eons, 
viz.,  Nous,  or  Mind,  and  Epinoia,  or  Conception,  emanating 
from,  and  containing  within  themselves,  the  root  of  all  exist- 
ence, the  primal  fire.  Below  them  in  the  scale  of  Being  were 
the  two  other  pairs,  viz.,  Phone  and  Onoma,  or  Voice  and 
Name,  and  Logismos  and  Enthymesis,  or  Reasoning  and 
Contemplation.  Corresponding,  respectively,  to  these  three 
pairs  of  G^ons,  or  emanations,  in  the  intelligible  universe 
(kou/uloc  votjtoq),  were  the  three  pairs  in  the  sensible  uni- 
verse (kovijloq  ai(rQt]TOQ),  viz.,  Heaven  and  Earth,  Sun  and 
i  Moon,  Air  and  Water ;  whilst  Fire  was  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  the  all-pervading  essence, — that  one  root,  branching 
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out  into  the  six  others.  After  these  imperfect  explanations, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  tantalize  the  reader's  curiosity  any 
farther,  by  delaying  to  indulge  him  with  at  least  a  brief 
specimen  of  Simon's  own  work  ;  without,  however,  any  pro- 
mise being  given  that  he  shall  be  able  to  sound  its  depths. 
"What  I  affirm  to  you,"  says  the  arch-mystagogue,*  "I 
affirm,  and  what  I  write,  I  write.  The  writing  is  this.  Of 
the  whole  of  the  ceons  there  are  two  branches  having  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  springing  from  one  root, — the  same  is 
power,  silence,  invisible,  incomprehensible, — the  first  of 
which  is  from  above,  which  same  is  the  great  POWER,f 
the  Mind  of  the  whole,  ordering  all  things,  masculine ;  but 
the  other  is  from  below,  the  great  Conception,  feminine, 
bringing  forth  all  things.  Thence  answering  one  to  an- 
other, they  are  brought  into  conjunction,  and  bring  into 
view  the  mid-space,  the  incomprehensible  Air,  having  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  But  in  this  resides  the  Father,  who 
upholds  and  nourishes  all  things  that  have  beginning  and 
end.  This  is  he  which  stands,  has  stood,  will  stand,  being 
according  to  the  pre-existent  infinite  power,  which  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end,  an  androgynous  power,  so  long  as 
it  abides  in  solitude  ;  for  when  the  Conception  which  clave 
to  it  in  solitude  springs  forth  thence  it  becomes  two.  And 
he  teas  one  ;  for  whilst  having  her  in  himself  he  was  alone, 
yet  not  a  first,  although  pre-existent ;  but  after  being  him- 
self manifested  from  himself,  he  became  a  second.  But 
neither  was  he  called  father,  before  she  named  him 
father.  As,  therefore,  he  himself,  producing  himself  by  him- 
self, manifested  to  himself  his  own  Conception ;  so  also  the 
manifested  Conception  did  not  make,  but  seeing,  hid  in  her- 
self, the  father,  i.  e.,  the  power  ;  and  power  and  conception 
are  androgynous,  whence  it  is  they  answer  to  one  another ; 
for  power  differs  in  nothing  from  conception,  these  being 
one.  From  above  is  found  power  ;  from  below  conception. 
It  is  in  this  manner,  therefore,  that  their  manifestations  also 
being  one  are  found  to  be  two ;  since  that  which  is  andro- 
gynous includes  the  feminine  in  itself.     This  is  mind  in 

*  Philosophoumena,  p.  173. 
f  See  Acts  viii.  10. 
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conception ;  being  one,  as  inseparable  from  one  another, 
they  are  found  two.' 

,  If,  now,  we  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  as  to  the 
share  assignable  to  Simon  in  the  genesis  of  the  heretical 
gnosis  of  after-times,  it  will  be  useful  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  an  earlier  swarm  of  Gnostic  sects,  upon  whose 
opinions  his  influence  was  unmistakeably  direct  and  power- 
ful, and  a  later,  where  it  is  by  no  means  so  apparent;  i.  e., 
between  those  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  speaking  of 
the  age  of  John,  and  those  who,  although  some  few  of  them 
appeared  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  first  post-apostolic 
age,  yet,  as  a  whole  phenomenon,  more  properly  belong  to 
that  now  under  review.  The  former,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  the  Gentile  Gnostics  of  the  Johanneine  age,  may 
now,  perhaps,  with  some  feeling  of  satisfaction,-  be  iden- 
tified ;  which,  till  the  work  of  Hippolytus  turned  up,  was 
scarcely  possible.  They  are  the  Ophites,  or  Serpent-sect, 
with  whom  Hippolytus  commences  his  description  of  the 
heretics — a  circumstance  which  itself  indicates  their  high 
antiquity.  He  enumerates  three  varieties  of  them — the 
Naassenes,  so  called  from  the  Hebrew  word  for  a  serpent ; 
the  Peratics,  with  whom  he  has  evidently,  although  uncon- 
sciously, classed  the  Cainites  ;  and  lastly,  the  Sethians. 
The  same  general  features,  however,  are  prominent  in  all 
three.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  regarding  them  as  belonging 
to  the  earlier  brood  of  Gnostics,  are  the  following : — There 
are  many  indications, — especially  in  their  perpetual  allusions 
to  the  Phrygian  religious  customs, — that  Asia  Minor  was 
their  principal  seat,  which  accords  with  the  destination  of  the 
epistles  of  Peter,  those  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  and  those  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  in  all  of  which  warnings  are  given  against  a 
similar  Gnostic  party,  of  a  virulently-licentious  character. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  easy,  did  space  permit,  to  instance 
several  pointed  allusions  in  these  apostolic  writings,  and 
especially  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  very  language  of 
the  Ophites,  as  cited  by  Hippolytus  from  their  own  docu- 
ments. But  there  is  one  circumstance  in  particular  which 
affords  a  very  strong  presumption  of  their  very  great 
antiquity,   and  which,   indeed,  would  be  decisive,  if  the 
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question  of  personal  identity  could  be  settled  in  the  affir- 
mative beyond  a  doubt.  Both  Hippolytus  and  Theodoret 
mention,  as  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  a  certain  Ademes  of 
Carystus,  and  Euphrates,  styled  the  Peratic.  Of  the  former, 
nothing  more  is  known.  But  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
Origen  not  only  confirms  the  statement  of  the  two  other 
fathers,  but  seems,  also,  by  mentioning  both  within  a  few 
pages  of  each  other  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  without  any 
intimation  of  their  being  distinct  personages,  to  identify 
Euphrates  with  a  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Moeragenes,  was  a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  the  celebrated  contemporary  and  rival  of  our  Lord. 
For  Apollonius  was  born  about  the  same  time  with  our 
Saviour,  although  he  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Indeed, 
Euphrates  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  train  of  Vespasian 
at  Alexandria  in  A.D.  69,  when  the  emperor  sought  the 
sanction  of  Apollonius  to  his  assumption  of  the  purple; 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  master 
and  the  disciple  quarrelled,  as  the  extant  correspondence  of 
Apollonius  proves  them,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  have  done. 
According  to  Eusebius,  Euphrates  was  a  Stoic.  He  was 
well  known  to  Pliny;  and  Dio  speaks  of  his  drinking 
hemlock,  through  very  weariness  of  his  extreme  old  age, 
in  A.D.  118.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable  in  the  fact  itself,  and  since  other  evidence 
accords,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
— at  first  the  dupe,  and  afterwards  the  enemy,  of  Apol- 
lonius,— and  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  Ophites,  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  principles  of  the  sect  of  which  he 
was  leader,  are  thus  epitomized  by  Hippolytus,  with  the  re- 
tention of  that  peculiar  historical  garb  which  the  Gnostics 
always  gave  to  their  theological  speculations.  "  According 
to  them,  the  All  consists  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Hyle  (matter) ;  in  each  of  these  inheres  an  infinitude  of 
powers.  In  the  midst,  between  the  Hyle  and  the  Father,  sits 
the  Son — the  Word,  the  Serpent,  ever  moving  towards  the 
immovable  Father  and  the  moving  Hyle — and  turns  at  one 
time  towards  the  Father  to  receive  the  powers  into  his  own 
person,  and  at  another,  after  receiving  the  powers,  turns  to 
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the  Hyle ;  and  the  Hyle,  being  without  qualities  and 
formless,  is  moulded  after  the  ideas,  coming  from  the  Son, 
with  which  the  Son  has  been  informed  from  the  Father. 
But  the  Son  takes  shape  from  the  Father  in  a  mysterious, 
unutterable,  and  unchangeable  manner ;  even  as  Moses  says 
the  colours  of  the  young  of  Jacob's  flocks  were  derived  from 
the  rods  imaged  from  the  drinking-troughs.  So,  again,  in 
like  manner,  the  powers  are  derived  from  the  Son  to  the 
Hyle  in  the  same  way  as  the  conception  produced  by  the 
rods  to  the  young  of  the  flocks.  The  difference  of  the  colours 
and  the  dissimilarity  derived  to  the  sheep  from  the  rods, 
seen  through  the  water,  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
corruptible  and  the  incorruptible  birth.  Or,  rather,  just  as 
a  painter  of  animals,  though  he  takes  nothing  from  the 
animals,  transfers  with  his  pencil,  by  painting  them,  the 
ideas  to  the  canvas,  so  the  Son,  by  his  own  power,  transfers 
the  images  from  the  Father  to  the  Hyle.  Therefore,  all 
things  here  below  are  from  the  Father,  and  nothing.  For 
if  any  one  amongst  those  in  this  world  have  strength  so  as 
to  conceive  that  he  will  be  an  image  from  the  Father,  then 
(just  as  the  whiteness  from  the  rod  transfers  its  nature  to 
the  birth)  being  incorporated  with  the  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  passes  entire  into  his  native  sphere ;  but  if  one 
fail  of  this  mystery,  and  be  ignorant  of  the  destiny  which 
ruled  his  birth,  then,  like  an  abortion,  brought  forth  in  a 
night,  he  will  perish  in  a  night.  When,  therefore,  the 
Saviour  says,  '  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  he  means 
Him  from  whom  the  Son  took  the  images  and  transferred 
them  hither ;  but  when  he  says,  '  Your  father  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,'  he  means  the  Archon  and  Demiurge 
of  the  Hyle,  who  received  the  images  given  from  the  Son, 
and  reproduced  them  here,  who  is  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning.  No  one,  therefore,  can  be  saved  or  mount  above, 
apart  from  the  Son,  who  is  the  Serpent.  For  as  he  brought 
down  from  above  the  images  from  the  Father ;  so  he  again 
bears  up  hence  those  who  are  awakened,  and  have  become 
images  of  the  Father ;  translating  from  this  sphere  thither 
those  who  from  an  unhypostatised  state  have  become  hypo- 
statised.     That  is  what  is  meant  when  he  says,  ■  I  am  the 
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door.'  He  translates  them,  just  like  the  naphtha,  which 
draws  towards  itself  the  fire  from  all  sides;  or,  rather, 
like  the  loadstone,  which  attracts  iron  and  nothing  else ;  or 
like  the  touchstone,  which  answers  to  gold  and  nothing 
else ;  or  just  as  a  straw  is  lifted  by  amber,  so  the  trans- 
formed, perfect,  and  consubstantial  seed,  and  nothing  else,  is 
lifted  up  again  from  the  world  by  the  Serpent  as  it  was 
sent  down  by  him."  From  this  extract,  in  which  Hippoly- 
tus  mostly  gives  their  own  language,  the  reader  will  at 
once  see  that  the  reason  of  their  being  called  Ophites  was 
their  partiality  to  the  comparison  of  the  Logos  or  Word  to 
a  serpent ;  in  favour  of  which  they,  of  course,  knew  how 
to  allege  our  Lord's  own  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness.  This,  however,  was  only  a  blind.  By  the 
serpent  they  meant  the  world-soul,  the  Kneph  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to  show  that 
their  system  was,  throughout,  sheer  pantheism ;  and  that 
they  used  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
common  with  scraps  from  Homer,  Pindar,  Anacreon, 
Aratus,  Heraclitus,  and  other  Greek  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, merely  as  pegs,  on  which  to  hang  their  own  home- 
spun theories.  Astrology,  also,  played  a  great  part  in  their 
system ;  which,  in  common  with  the  heathen  theology  in 
general,  was  physical  and  cosmical  rather  than  moral.  As 
illustrating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  christian  reve- 
lation, as  well  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  authority,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
world,  and  this,  too,  among  men  of  culture,  the  Gnostic 
sects  in  general,  and  the  Ophites  in  particular, — if  these 
latter  be  really  the  most  ancient  of  the  number, — are  cer- 
tainly a  most  interesting  phenomenon.  But  then  that 
revelation  was  not  only  put  on  a  level  with  the  writings  of 
the  sages  of  Greece,  and  this  by  some  even  of  the  later 
adherents  of  the  gnosis ;  but  amongst  the  Ophites,  at  least, 
it  takes  rank  with  Simon's  "Great  Explanation,"  which 
they  cite  by  name,  and  from  which  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
they  have  borrowed  large  portions  of  their  system.  Of  the 
morality  of  the  Ophites  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  if, 
as  has  been  assumed,  they  be  really  the  same  with  the 
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Gnostics  of  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  the  censures 
pronounced  upon  them  by  these  apostles  are  as  moderate  as 
they  are  caustic.  In  the  time  of  Origen,  i.e.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  they  had  dwindled  to  a  very 
small  sect,  whom  that  father,  in  his  extensive  travels,  had 
never  met  with;  although  he  procured  some  of  their 
writings  with  a  view  to  his  confutation  of  Celsus,  who  had 
fathered  their  absurdities  and  their  vices  upon  the  Chris- 
tians in  general.  They  did  not,  however,  become  wholly 
extinct  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  enacted  laws  against 
them  so  late  as  A.D.  530. 

The  later  gnosis  was,  in  many  respects,  of  a  widely-dif- 
ferent character  from  the  earlier.  In  it  the  Parsic  Dualism, 
for  the  spread  of  which  the  way  had  been  opened  up  by 
Trajan's  conquests  in  the  East,  or  even  the  milder  Dualism 
of  the  Platonic  system,  almost  always  replaces  the  naked 
Pantheism  of  the  Ophites ;  and  the  corresponding  ascetic 
tendency  in  morals  is  far  more  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
than  a  wild  and  fanatical  licentiousness.  Its  connexion  with 
Christianity,  also,  is,  for  the  most  part,  immeasurably  less 
accidental  and  outward ;  and  not  seldom,  an  earnest  effort 
is  traceable  to  apprehend  the  gospel  in  its  real  fulness  and 
power.  Occasionally,  the  fantastic  dress  assumed,  seems  to 
be  owing  to  little  else  than  a  very  natural  desire  to  give  a 
tangible  and  scientific  form  to  its  great  truths ;  in  solving 
which  really  important  problem  many  blunders  were  of 
course  inevitable,  before  anything  like  success  could  be 
achieved.  In  such  cases,  it  would  betray  both  bad  taste  and 
worse  feeling  to  criticise  too  sharply  the  antique  garb.  At 
the  same  time  not  a  single  instance  can  be  pointed  to, — if 
the  accounts  of  these  various  systems  handed  down  to  us  have 
not  been  more  falsified  than  even  the  fact  of  their  mostly 
anti-gnostic  origin  fairly  implies, — in  which  the  christian 
consciousness  of  the  churches  would  have  been  justified  in 
endorsing  such  a  method  of  exhibiting  revealed  religion  : 
although  by  leaning,  as  we  have  seen,  far  too  much  towards 
Judaism, — one  direct  consequence  of  which  was  such  a 
lowering  of  the  idea  of  faith  beneath  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion, that  a  foot-hold  was  afforded  for  an  undue  exaltation  of 
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knowledge, — these  were  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain 
share  of  responsibility  in  evoking  this  outburst  of  Gnosticism ; 
which,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  may  really  be  considered  as  a 
violent  ultra-Pauline  re-action  against  the  legal  tendencies 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  times.  The  Gnostics  of  every 
shade  agreed  in  the  deference,  real  or  affected,  which  they 
paid  to  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  and  to  such  lengths 
was  this  carried,  that  Marcion  would  recognise  no  other  as 
a  genuine  apostle  at  all.  In  the  development  of  the  gnosis 
in  this  age,  or  rather,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding,  at  An- 
tioch, — whence  proceeded  Saturninus,  Basilides,  and  Cerdo, 
the  last  being  the  teacher  of  this  same  Marcion,  to  whom 
Christianity  was  something  so  entirely  new  that  he  could  not 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  any  traces  of  a  preparation  for 
its  advent, — we  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  rise,  at 
Jerusalem,  of  Ebionitism,  which  could  see  in  it  nothing  new, 
and  loaded  the  memory  of  Paul  with  the  most  spiteful 
revilings.  Happily,  the  church  threw  off  both  forms  of 
evil;  but  it  would  be  untrue  to  say,  that  she  had  done 
nothing  to  invite  them. 

The  questions  about  which  in  the  present  age  the  busy 
brains  of  the  Gnostics,  Basilides,  Isidore,  Valentinus,  Hera- 
cleon,  Ptolemseus,  Secundus,  Bardesanes,  Axionicus,  Mar- 
cus, Colarbasus,  Cassianus,  Monoimus,  Saturninus,  Carpo- 
crates,  Epiphanes,  Prodicus,  Tatian,  Cerdo,  Marcion,  and 
many  others,  were  occupied,  are  thus  compendiously  stated 
by  Neander:*  "How  to  explain  the  transition  from  the 
infinite  to  the  finite?  How  to  conceive  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  ?  How  to  conceive  of  God  as  the 
author  of  a  material  world  so  alien  from  his  own  es- 
sence ?  Whence,  if  God  is  perfect,  the  imperfections  of 
this  world?  Whence  the  destructive  powers  in  nature? 
Whence  is  moral  evil,  if  a  Holy  God  is  man's  creator? 
Whence  the  great  diversity  of  natures  existing  among  men 
themselves,  varying  from  minds  which  may  properly  be 
called  god-like,  to  those  which  appear  to  be  utterly  aban- 
doned to  blind  passions,  and  without  the  vestige  of  a 
rational  and  moral  nature  ?  "  Now  since — apart  from  the 
*  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  ii.  p.  50. 
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intrinsic  difficulty  of  all,  and  the  utter  insolubility  of 
some,  of  these  problems — these  theosophers,  whilst  profess- 
ing, with  more  or  less  sincerity,  to  defer  to  revelation, 
quite  overlooked  that  striking  peculiarity  which  alone 
would  ever  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  human  produc- 
tions,— and  which  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by  that 
great  luminary  of  the  church  of  our  own  age  and  nation, 
Archbishop  Whately, — viz.,  its  exclusively  practical  cha- 
racter ;  since,  too,  mistaking  occasion  for  cause,  they  were 
bent  upon  finding  the  source  of  evil  in  the  material  uni- 
verse, rather  than  in  the  diseased  will ;  since,  moreover,  re- 
jecting the  revealed  mystery  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
they  clung  to  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  a  mere  manipu- 
lation upon  a  dark,  wild,  formless  and  turbulent  Hyle,  or 
matter  existing  from  eternity ;  and,  lastly,  since  they  were 
almost  always  deplorably  wanting  in  the  humble  conscious- 
ness of  moral  and  intellectual  weakness,  in  which  religious 
inquiries  should  always  be  approached ;  the  result  was  that 
the  solutions  they  gave  were  sometimes  such  as,  for  their  im- 
piety, might  make  angels  weep ;  sometimes  such  strange 
mixtures  of  profound  thought  and  insane  drivel  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  parallel-  elsewhere ;  sometimes  too  puerile 
for  serious  description ;  and  always  repugnant  alike  to 
reason  and  to  faith.  Of  course,  too,  each  solution  differed 
from  every  other ;  and  although  groups  of  Gnostic  systems 
have  been  easily  formed,  characterised  by  some  features  of 
family  resemblance,  yet  inquirers  have  been  able  to  fix 
upon  only  one  distinctive  dogma  common  to  them  all.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  a  Demiurge,  or  architect  of  the  world, 
separate  from,  and  far  beneath,  the  Supreme  Being — the 
Father  of  the  immediate  emanation — sphere  or  Pleroma, 
as  it  was  styled,  and  the  sole  author  of  Redemption.  This 
Demiurge,  which  answers  to  the  mundane  soul  in  Plato's 
system,  was  generally  identified  with  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Old  Testament,  whom  the  Gnostics  distinguished  from  the 
Father  of  our  Lord.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Demiurge 
was  even  identified  with  Satan. 

Decidedly  the  most  malignant  type  of  the  gnosis  pre- 
sented in  this  age,  was  that  of  Carpocrates,  to  whose  system 
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those  of  the  Prodicians  and  Antitactites  were  closely 
allied.  Carpocrates  was  an  Alexandrian  by  birth ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  suspect  one  who  had 
imbibed  just  a  sufficient  smattering  of  the  gospel  to  liberate 
him  from  the  bonds  of  Therapeutic  asceticism,  in  the  rebound 
from  which  his  unnaturally  pent-up  passions  hurried  him 
into  the  very  opposite  extreme.  The  history  of  monachism 
affords  many  such  examples.  He  taught  that  there  is  a 
universal  Father,  the  Monad,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all 
things.  From  him  emanated  a  series  of  spirits,  at -the  head 
of  whom  was  the  Demiurge.  The  true  aim  of  the  spiritual 
man  is  to  raise  himself  by  contemplation  above  the  world 
of  appearances  (the  Sansara  of  Buddhism),  to  identity  with 
the  Monad.  In  this  way  he  becomes  superior  to  the 
Demiurge,  and  his  angels,  and  to  their  work.  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  especially  Jesus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  had  reached  this  aim ;  and  it  was  in  virtue 
of  this  that  the  last  had  performed  his  miracles.  In  the 
same  way  others  might  accomplish  as  great  wonders.  The 
pre-existence  of  souls,  also,  had  a  place  in  his  system ;  and 
since  he  identified  the  Demiurge  with  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  treated  the  moral  law  with  fanatical  contempt. 
Community  of  goods  and  of  women  was  advocated  by 
him ;  the  latter  being  only  an  extension  of  the  Therapeutic 
principle.  His  son,  Epiphanes,  who  wrote  a  work  in 
defence  of  his  principles,  was  honoured,  after  his  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  by  the  erection,  at  Same,  in  the 
island  of  Cephalonia,  of  a  temple  and  museum,  in  which  he 
was  adored  as  a  god, — probably  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
already  attained  to  absorption  into  the  Monad. 

Valentinus  was  also  an  Alexandrian ;  who,  however,  came 
to  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  this  age,  where  he  was  thrice 
excluded  from  church-fellowship,  and  whence  he  removed  to 
Cyprus.  He  professed,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
to  have  received  Christianity  from  a  certain  Theudas,  a 
companion  of  Paul.  That  he  was  a  man  of  warm  and 
excitable  fancy,  is  obvious,  from  the  poetical  and  picturesque 
cast  of  his  system;  and  the  conclusion  is  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  a  statement  of  Hippolytus,   as  to   the  source 
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whence  he  received  it.  He  declared  that  he  had  seen  in  a 
vision  a  new-born  child,  from  whom,  upon  his  inquiring  who 
he  was,  he  obtained  the  answer  that  he  was  the  Logos,  and 
was  sent  to  instruct  him  in  these  mysteries.  Here,  and  in 
the  similar,  but,  probably,  plagiarised  vision  of  his  knavish 
disciple,  Marcus,*  who  pretended  to  have  seen  the  Tetrad 
of  the  Pleroma,  and  to  have  heard  from  her  lips  a  long 
Pythagorean  sermon,f — bristling  with  the  thorniest  for- 
mularies of  arithmetical  and  alphabetical  theology,  such 
as  it  is  indeed  hard  to  conceive  a  mortal  mind  could 
have  framed,  and  which,  therefore,  may  well  have  come 
either  from  above  or  from  beneath, — we  have  phenomena 
which  remind  us  immediately  of  the  visions  of  Elxai, 
and  of  the  pretended  Hermas,  in  quite  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  christian  world.  In  the  scheme  of  Valentinus,  with 
its  christian  nomenclature,  its  Pythagorean  form,  and  its 
predominantly  Platonic  ideas,  there  is  but  little  which 
speaks  of  its  inspiration  by  a  little  child.  It  is  here  given, 
as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  according  to  the  brief  but  accurate 
description  of  Gieseler.  "  From  the  great  original  (accord- 
ing to  Valentinus,  pvdoq  Trpowariop,  irpoapxrf)  with  whom 
is  the  consciousness  of  himself  (evvoia,  <riyr}),  emanate  in 
succession,  male  and  female  aeons  (vov<;  or  fiovoyevqq,  and 
aArjfleia,  \oyoq  and  ^ojrj,  avdpu)7roq  and  eKKXrjma,  &c),  so 
that  thirty  seons  together  (distinguished  into  the  Oydoa^ 
Ackac,  and  Aw^c/co^),  form  the  Pleroma.  From  the  pas- 
sionate striving  of  the  last  eeon,  the  Sophia,  to  unite  with 
the  original  Bythos,  arises  an  untimely  being  (rj  kcltio  aotyia,, 
tvdvnr]GtQ,  A^a/iwG),  which,  wandering  about  outside  the 
Pleroma,  communicates  the  germ  of  life  to  matter,  and 
forms  the  Demiurge  of  psychical  material,  who  imme- 
diately creates  the  world.  In  this,  three  kinds  of  material 
are  mixed  —  the  spiritual,  the  psychical,  and  the  hylical. 
The  result  of  the  course  of  the  world  is,  that  the  two  first 
should  be  separated  from  the  last,  and  that  the  spiritual 
should  return  to  the  Pleroma,  and  the  psychical  into  the 
intermediate  sphere  (the  tottoq  fAeaorrj-oq),  where  the  Acha- 
moth  (AxajuwO)  now  dwells.  In  the  meantime,  two  new 
*  Philosoph.,  p.  20?.  f  Hippolyt.,  ibid. 
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aeons — Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit — had  arisen,  in  order  to 
restore  the  disturbed  harmony  in  the  Pleroma  j  then  there 
emanated  from  all  the  aeons,  Jesus  (awr-qp),  who,  as  future 
associate  (av£vyo?)  of  the  Achamoth,  shall  lead  back  into 
the  Pleroma  this  and  the  spiritual  natuies.  The  Soter 
(aojrrjp)  united  itself  at  the  baptism  with  the  psychical 
Messiah  promised  by  the  Demiurge.  Just  so.  is  the  letter 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  for  psychical  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit,  introduced  by  the  Soter  or  Saviour,  is  for 
the  spiritual." 

Marcion,  concerning  whom  it  is  proper,  before  closing 
this  chapter,  to  add  a  few  general  remarks, — without,  how- 
ever, entering  into  an  exposition  of  his  system, — may, 
perhaps,  best  be  described  as  a  Gnostic  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Gnosticism  was,  in  a  great  degree,  an  accident  of  his 
position ;  as  the  man  who,  in  a  Judaizing  age,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  a  pre-eminently  Judaizing  church,  that  of  Rome, 
whither  he  had  removed  in  A.D.  139,  from  his  birthplace, 
Sinope,  in  Pontus,  became  more  powerfully  impressed  than, 
perhaps,  any  man  of  his  time,  with  the  great  truth  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  Christianity  upon  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy :  although,  alas !  he  sadly  failed  in  grasping  the  other 
side  of  the  truth ;  viz.,  the  essential  harmony  in  spirit,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  inform,  of  the  ancillary  dispen- 
sation. Now,  the  Gnostics  were  all  ardent  anti-Judaizers ; 
and  all,  after  their  fashion,  great  admirers  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  Moreover,  it  was  precisely  in  that  asceticism,  which,  as 
Neander  has  well  pointed  out,  furnished  in  him  the  point  of 
attachment  for  the  Gnostic  Dualism,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  encouraged  whilst  in  full  fellowship  with  the  Roman 
church,  that  the  Jewish  half  of  his  personality  consisted ; 
clinging  to  him  like  the  burning  robe  of  Nessus,  which  this 
Hercules,  with  all  his  frantic  efforts,  was  unable  to  shake  off. 
Even  Luther's  character  would  have  been  wofully  mutilated, 
had  he  suffered  himself  to  be  frightened,  by  the  monkish 
howl  raised  against  him,  from  marrying  Catherine  von  Bora ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  could  have  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Reformation  at  all,  had  not  the  great  truth  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  been  seen  by  him,  almost  from 
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the  first,  to  involve  a  freedom,  in  spirit,  at  least,  from  all 
arbitrary  rules  such  as  asceticism  imposes.  Marcion  split 
upon  this  rock,  and  his  projected  reformation  miscarried  in 
consequence ;  or  how  widely  different  a  course  might  the 
entire  history  of  the  church  have  taken.  He  fell  into  very 
many  and  very  grave  errors;  but,  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  they  were  more  those  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart,  and  they  may  nearly  all  be  traced,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  that  asceticism,  in  which  a  wrongly-conceived, 
though  zealous,  opposition,  to  the  world,  was,  in  his  time,  so 
generally  seeking  to  express  itself.  In  most  respects,  he 
stands  in  startling  contrast  with  the  Gnostics,  and  never 
thoroughly  assimilated  even  those  errors  which  he  shared 
in  common  with  them.  Their  scheme  of  emanation  and 
fanciful  Pleroma  he  threw  overboard  without  ceremony. 
They  were  mystical  dreamers  ;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  men.  They  were  determined  allegorizers  of 
the  letter  of  scripture;  he  was  always  a  stickler  for  a 
rigidly  literal  and  grammatical  interpretation,  which  he 
strained  to  an  unreasonable  pitch.  He  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  their  conceited  over-valuation  of  knowledge, 
and  contempt  of  mere  faith;  but  reinstated  faith,  in  the 
genuine  Pauline  sense  of  the  term,  in  its  full  rights,  as  the 
sole  means,  for  all,  of  appropriating  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ.  Hence,  also,  he  discarded  with  abhorrence  their 
aristocratic  principle  of  a  distinction  between  an  exoteric 
and  an  esoteric  Christianity.  The  true  key  to  his  chequered 
religious  history,  Ms  keen  struggles,  his  untiring  labours, 
his  extensive  travels  to  seek  and  to  spread  what  he  believed 
to  be  truth,  and  his  severe,  but  cheerfully  borne,  sufferings, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  question  which  he  put,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  to  the  Roman  presbyters,  but  to  which 
they  were  hardly  likely  to  furnish  a  reply  satisfactory  to 
his  earnest  spirit: — "What  did  Christ  mean  when  he 
said  that  new  wine  was  not  to  be  put  into  old  bottles,  lest 
it  should  be  spilled  ?  "  The  separation  of  the  law  from  the 
gospel  was,  as  his  angry  opponent,  Tertullian,  rightly  said, 
although  by  no  means  intending  a  compliment,  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Marcion  ;  and  for  such  a  work  the  necessities 
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of  the  age  loudly  called;  although  the  workman  greatly 
overdid  his  task.  It  is  surely  not  wrong  to  hope  that 
Polycarp,  who,  at  Rome,  spurned  Marcion  from  him  with 
so  stinging  a  rebuff,  welcomed  all  the  more  eagerly,  not 
long  after,  the  poor  weather-beaten  mariner  of  Pontus,  to 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest.* 

*  Even  bigots  have  in  this  case  an  excuse  for  charity ;  since  the 
story  is  current  that  he  at  least  desired  to  be  re-united  to  the 
historical  church,  and  was  prevented  only  by  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AGE   OF  VICTOR. 

From  the  Mattyrdom  of  Polycarp,  a.d.  164,  to  the  Death  of  Victor, 
first  Prelate  of  Rome,  a.d.  201. 

LITERARY  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  GNOSTICS — PROVISION  NOW  MADE  BY 
THEIR  ANTAGONISTS  TO  MEET  THE  INTELLECTUAL  NEED — PAN- 
TJENUS  AND  THE  CATECHETICAL  SCHOOL  OF  ALEXANDRIA  — 
CHRISTIAN  WRITERS  OF  THIS  AGE — PERSECUTION — PROGRESS   OF 

THE  GOSPEL,  NOTWITHSTANDING PREACHING  OF   PANTJENUS  IN 

THE  EAST — INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  INTO  BRITAIN — 
PROSTRATION,  WITHOUT,  OF  THE  JEWISH  OPPOSITION — DANGER 
OF  ITS  REVIVAL  WITHIN — MONTANUS — HIS  PRETENDED  REFORM 
OF  THE  MORALITY  AND  POLITY  OF  CHRISTIANITY — THE  CLEMEN- 
TINES AND  THEIR  SCHEME  OF  CHURCH  POLITY — FORGED  APOSTO- 
LICAL CONSTITUTIONS — OMINOUS  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  AGE. 

The  Gnostics,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  amongst 
whom  Marcion  holds  the  most  honourable  place,  were  busy 
dreamers,  who  contented  themselves  with  speculating  about 
Christianity,  and  its  relation  to  the  older  religions,  without 
being  prepared  to  do  or  to  suffer  much  for  its  defence  and 
propagation.  Indeed,  most  of  these  theosophic  sects  taught 
that  martyrdom  might  be  lawfully  declined,  and  some  of 
them  even  ridiculed  it ;  whilst  all,  save  the  Marcionites, 
held  it  to  be  impossible  to  imbue  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
with  the  truths  of  the  new  revelation ;  which  were  regarded 
by  them  as  belonging  to  only  a  very  few  minds,  each 
instinct  from  the  beginning  with  a  spark  of  light  from  the 
Pleroma, — the  spiritual  men,  or,  as  they,  for  the  most  part, 
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understood  that  term,  the  intellectual,  as  distinguished  alike 
from  the  psychical  natures,  who  were  to  see  through  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  the  hylical,  or  those-  utterly  incapable  of 
vision.  Hence,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
seductiveness  of  this  scheme  to  the  ,men  of  culture,  it  is  no 
great  wonder  that,  whilst  less  pretentious  Christians,  who 
felt  constrained,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  to  urge 
the  truth  upon  the  acceptance  of  their  fellow-men,  produced 
but  few  writers  in  the  last  age,  the  Gnostics  could  boast  of 
a  considerable  number  of  authors,  of  whose  works,  however, 
little  beyond  mere  fragments  are  left.*  They  addressed 
themselves  to  the  educated  classes  mainly,  and  the  pen, 
therefore,  was  their  natural  weapon.  The  most  ancient 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  scriptures  proceeded 
from  this  school.  Thus  Basilides  wrote  twenty-four  exe- 
getical  books  upon  a  gospel,  the  basis  of  which  was  probably 
that  of  Matthew ;  and  Heracleon  an  exposition  on  that  of 
John,  many  passages  of  which  Origen  has  preserved  in  his 
volumes  on  the  same  book.  Some  work  or  other,  however, 
nearly  every  one  of  the  Gnostics,  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us,  is  known  to  have  penned ;  and  the  writings  of 
some  of  them  were  exceedingly  voluminous.  These  must, 
doubtless,  have  served  to  make  Christianity,  although  in  a 
sadly  debased  form,  very  widely  known,  especially  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society ;  and  at  least,  have  stimulated  in- 
quiry into  its  character  and  claims.  Even  the  virulent 
attacks,  written  by  its  heathen  opponents,  would,  also,  to 
some,  extent  have  the  same  effect.     The  more  important, 

*  An  entire  work  attributed  to  Valentinus,  entitled  Pistis 
Sophia,  was  long  known  by  the  learned  to  be  preserved  in  Coptic, 
amongst  the  Askew  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum;  but  has  only 
just  (1851)  been  published  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Petermann,  who  has 
edited  it,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version,  from  the  papers  of  his 
deceased  friend,  the  distinguished  Coptic  scholar,  Schwartze,  gives, 
in  the  Preface,  his  opinion,— doubtless  a  correct  one, — that  the  work 
does  not  belong  to  Valentinus,  but  to  some  writer  or  writers  of 
the  Ophite  sect.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  kind  of  apocryphal  gospel 
of  the  most  extravagant  description,  detailing  long  conversations 
purporting  to  have  been  held  by  our  Lord  with  his  disciples  eleven 
years  after  his  resurrection. 
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therefore,  was  it  that  the  formation  of  a  healthy  christian 
literature  should  now  receive  special  attention.  Since, 
too,  the  race  of  teachers  trained  by  the  apostles  had 
now  entirely  passed  away,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost, — the  faithful  use  of  which,  for  the  Divine 
glory  and  the  welfare  of  the  christian  church,  was  meant  to 
adumbrate,  and  exemplify,  and  usher  in  the  due  consecra- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  the  same  Sjririt,  of  men's  natural 
abilities  as  charisms,  or  gifts  of  grace,  no  less  truly,  though 
less  evidently,  than  the  others, — had  been  gradually  with- 
drawn ;  the  well-being  of  the  evangelical  communities  them- 
selves imperatively  demanded  that  provision  should  forth- 
with be  made,  by  the  rearing  of  a  class  of  educated  instructors, 
for  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  Christianity  was 
now  entering  on  a  more  equable  development ;  and  after 
having  been  awed  by  such  miraculous  signs  of  the  Divine 
presence,  as  nothing  but  wilful  unbelief  could  ignore,  its  ad- 
herents were  now  humbly  to  look  for  less  dazzling  tokens  of 
God's  power  and  grace,  where  they  could  be  discerned  only 
by  a  lively  and  wakeful  faith.  Along  with  that  temporary  up- 
lifting of  the  natural  into  the  supernatural,  which  distin- 
guished the  first  ages  of  the  church,  there  had  always 
been  observable,  from  the  beginning,  as  the  apple  of  gold 
in  the  picture  of  silver,  a  transfiguration  of  the  earthly  into 
the  heavenly,  such  as  it  was  plainly  the  very  design  of  the 
gospel  to  perpetuate  through  all  time.  Thus  the  gift  of 
tongues,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  would  have  been  as  mar- 
vellous a  display  of  mere  power ,  howsoever  it  had  been 
employed ;  but  the  irace  of  redemption  was  shown  precisely 
in  this,  that  all  those  fire-tipt  tongues  spake  of  nothing 
but  "  the  ivonderful  ivorks  of  God."  So  of  all  the  extraordi- 
nary charisms;  they  all  pointed  to  the  fact,  that,  as  the 
apostle  James  expresses  it,  "  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
Lights;"  and  that  the  practical  and  devout  recognition  of  this 
truth,  by  the  consecration,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  all  such  gifts  to  God,  pertains  to  the  very  essence 
of  Christ's  religion.  This,  therefore,  was  what  remained  after 
that  which  was  in  part  was  done  away,  liightly  under- 
r 
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stood,  therefore,  the  fading  away  of  the  last  rays  of  that 
nimbus  which  had  beamed  around  the  cradle  of  the  church 
should  have  been  hopefully  welcomed  as  the  pledge  of  her 
advancing  maturity ;  not  morbidly  deplored  as  the  setting 
of  her  glory.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only 
dimly  and  imperfectly  perceived  ;  and  many  a  wistful 
glance  was  turned  towards  the  past,  although  some,  also, 
more  courageously  and  wisely  penetrating  into  the 
future,  went  forth  blithely  to  meet  it,  and  now  bestirred 
themselves  more  than  ever  to  impregnate  the  various 
forms  of  human  culture  with  the  renovating  element. 
Grievously  had  the  interests  of  the  truth  suffered  already  in 
the  previous  age  for  want  of  a  christian  science ;  to  which 
deficiency  the  possibility  of  that  monstrous  mis-birth,  the 
false  Gnosis,  must  certainly,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed. 
This  neglect  of  the  intellectual  interest — not  wholly  to  be 
explained  by  the  missionary  activity  of  the  times,  but, 
probably,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  the  narrow  Jewish 
spirit,  ever  a  foe  to  culture,  and  which  had  acquired  far  too 
much  power — it  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  spurious 
development  for  which  it  had  given  a  pretext,  the  more 
necessary,  and  yet  the  more  difficult  to  remedy.  It  was  no 
longer  safe  to  leave  a  Justin  to  grapple  almost  single- 
handed,*  as  was  the  case  throughout  the  entire  previous  age 
with  the  whole  of  the  opposition  ranks,  heretical,  Jewish, 

*  Polycarp  is  not  known  to  have  witten  anything  besides  letters, 
of  which  that  to  the  Philippians  is  the  only  one  remaining.  For 
the  five  fragments  first  published  by  Feuardentius,  in  his  edition 
of  Irenseus  (Paris,  1675,  p.  240),  from  an  alleged  work  of  Polycarp, 
entitled,  Responsio  Capitulorum,  are,  in  all  probability,  spurious. 
See  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  Ecclesiastique, 
torn.  ii.  p.  635,  Edit.  ii.  Agrippa  Castor  wrote  a  work,  now  lost, 
against  Basilides  (Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  7);  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  this  very  early  author.  These,  with  Justin  Martyr  and 
the  pseudo-Hernias,  are  the  only  ecclesiastical  writers  of  whom 
credible  history  makes  mention  as  belonging  to  the  second  post- 
apostolic  age.  Eusebius,  indeed  (I.e.),  speaks  loosely  of  some 
others,  but,  probably,  only  from  conjecture ;  for  he  does  not  cite 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  how  prodigious  was  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Gnostics  during  the  same  space  of  time  ! 
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and  heathen.*  This  admirable  man  himself  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  first  to  feel  the  pressing  want,  and  to  have 
done  something  to  meet  it.  He  turned  his  house,  near  the 
baths  of  Timotheus  at  Rome,  into  an  academy,  where  he 
gratuitously  gave  scientific  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  f  Upon  his  martyrdom,  this  school  was 
still  carried  on  by  his  disciple,  Tatian,  who,  however,  after- 
wards (not  before  a.d.  180),  J  founded  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
Encratites, — so  called  from  their  rejection  of  the  use  of  wrine 
and  marriage — upon  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  under 
the  care  of  Rhodon,  a  pupil  of  Tatian's,  but  one  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  master's  aberrations,  in  refutation  of 
which  he  either  actually  wrote,  or,  at  least,  announced  his 
intention  of  so  doing.  §  But  by  far  the  most  important 
institution  of  this  kind  was  now  first  established ;  although 
tradition  has  fondly  traced  it  back  even  to  the  Evangelist 
Mark.  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  famous  Catechetical 
School  of  Alexandria,  which  produced  Clement,  the  founder 
of  christian  philosophy ;  Julius  Africanus,  the  father  of 
sacred  chronology;  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  the  diligent 
collector  of  the  first  great  christian  library ;  Origen,  the 
morning  star  of  biblical  science,  and  the  marvel  of  all 
following  ages  ;  together  with  so  many  other  distinguished 
men.  The  honour  of  originating  this  christian  university, 
as  it  may  almost  be  styled,  is  assigned  by  history  to  a  Stoic 

*  Besides  his  two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the 
only  genuine  works  of  his  which  have  come  down,  he  wrote 
treatises  entitled  respectively,  Against  Marcion,  Against  all  the 
Heretics,  Against  the  Pagans,  On  the  Unity  of  God,  and  several 
others. 

f  Hieronym.,  DeVir.  Illust.,  cap.  23.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
&c,  ii.  p.  367. 

X  His  still  extant  Discourse  to  the  Gentiles,  written  about  this 
time,  contains  no  traces  of  his  heretical  system,  and  much  that  is 
even  directly  at  variance  with  it. 

$  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  13.  Hieronym.,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  cap.  37.  Tille- 
mont, ibid.,  torn.  iii.  p.  64.  Of  Rhodon's  Conference  with  Marcion's 
disciple,  Apelles,  the  scene  of  which  was  Rome,  Eusebius  (I.e.)  has 
preserved  some  brief  fragments.  His  other  work,  which  was  a 
Commentary  on  the  Six  Days'  Work  of  Creation,  is  totally  lost. 
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philosopher,  brought,  through  the  labours  of  some  one  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,*  perhaps  Poly  carp,  to  a  knowledge 
and  reception  of  the  gospel.  His  name  was  Panta3nus, 
"  the  Bee  of  Sicily,"  as,  from  his  native  island,  and  from  his 
unwearied  diligence  in  sacred  studies,  his  scholar,  Clement, 
affectionately  calls  him,  "  who  used  to  flit  so  joyously  over 
all  the  spiritual  meadows,  and  sip  all  the  sweet  flowers  in 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles."  It  was, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  wholesome  impulse  thus  given,  that 
christian  literature  reached,  as  by  a  bound,  so  marked  a 
development  in  this  age.  Besides  the  Apologies  composed 
for  direct  presentation  to  the  ruling  powers,  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  was  now  vigorously  maintained  against  pagans, 
Jews,  and  heretics,  in  numerous  works  written  by  Pantamus 
himself,  Rhodon,  Philip,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  Modestus, 
Miltiades,  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
Apollonius,  Musanus,  Melito,  and  others,  long  since  lost, 
with  the  exception,  in  some  cases,  of  a  few  brief  fragments  ; 
and  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Hermias,  and  Irenams, 
whole  productions  of  whose  pens  have  happily  survived. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  most  valuable,  and  that  on  many 
accounts,  is  the  great  work  of  Irenaeus,  "  Against  the  Here- 
sies," in  five  books,  written  about  A.D.  180.  Although  by 
no  means  altogether  free  from  a  tincture  of  credulity,  this 
distinguished  church-teacher  of  Western  Christendom,  who 
wTas  transplanted  thither  from  the  school  of  Polycarp,  and, 
through  him,  of  the  apostle  John,  is  distinguished  upon  the 
whole  by  a  sobriety  of  thought,  and  a  degree  of  purity  from 
that  taint  of  the  philosophical  schools,  so  commonly  vitiating 
the  early  christian  literature,  as  well  as  by  an  earnestness 
and  depth  of  pious  feeling,  which  are  truly  refreshing.  He 
is,  as  is  wTell  known,  a  great  favourite  with  catholic  theo- 
logians ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to 
their  studying  him  backwards  from  Augustine,  Cyprian, 
and  Tertullian,  instead  of  forwards,  from  Paul  and  John. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  willingly  seize  the 
unity  of  Christianity,  underlying  the  great  antithesis  of 

*  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  cod.  118,  p.  92.     Ed.  Bekker. 
f  Stromata,  lib.  i.  §  11. 
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Catholicism  (as  distinguished  from  popery,  which  is  not  a 
religion  at  all,  but  a  system  of  worldly  politics)  and  pro- 
testantism, neither  of  which  can  be  wholly  true  or  wholly 
false,  might  possibly  find  the  pages  of  this  conciliatory 
father,  as  his  name,  his  spiritual  lineage,  and  the  facts 
of  his  life,  alike  seem  to  characterise  him,  of  some  use  in 
unravelling  a  problem,  for  whose  solution,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  the  world  is  standing  still. 

The  mention  of  Irenaeus,  who  was  bishop  of  the  church 
at  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  naturally  invites  a  very  brief  notice 
of  the  severe  persecution  which  befel  that  church  and 
the  neighbouring  one  at  Vienne,  in  a.d.  177 ;  and  of  which 
so  touching  an  account  has  been  preserved  in  the  joint 
letter  of  the  two  churches  to  their  sister  communities  in 
Asia  and  Phrygia.*  The  Apologies  of  Miltiades,  Clau- 
dius Apollinaris,  Melito,  and  Athenagoras,  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which — if  we  may  judge  of  them  from  the 
last,  which  alone  is  extant,  and  from  the  fragment  of  Melito 
in  Eusebius — seem  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
the  desired  end,  did  not,  however,  avail  to  induce  the  im- 
perial Stoic  to  grant  the  Christians  toleration  and  the 
shelter  of  the  laws.  They  were  still  everywhere  liable  to 
be  made  the  victims  of  the  popular  fanaticism.  At  Lyons, 
as  before  at  Smyrna,  it  was  this  wild  fury  of  the  pagan 
masses,  swelling  by  degrees  into  a  resistless  torrent,  and 
carrying  the  magistracy  along  with  the  stream,  that  bore 
down  upon  the  defenceless  believers.  At  first  they  were 
only  insulted  whenever  they  dared  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets ;  next,  their  houses  were  plundered ;  and,  at 
length,  the  better  known  were  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunals. Having  confessed  their  faith,  they  were  thrown 
into  prison  with  a  view  to  their  being  put  upon  their  trial 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  legate.  When  he  came 
he  ordered  them  to  be  tortured,  to  force  them  to  confess 
themselves  guilty  of  those  unnatural  crimes,  the  incestuous 
orgies  and  the  Thyestean  cannibalism  with  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  emperor's  preceptor,  Fronto,  had  not 
scrupled  to  charge  the  odious  sect.     Upon  this,  one  of  their 

*  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  1—3. 
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number,  a  man  of  superior  standing  and  education,  Vettius 
Epagathus,  generously  offered  to  clear  them  from  the 
absurd  imputation  ;  but  was  only  allowed  by  the  legate  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  then  at  once 
imprisoned  with  his  brethren.  Although  such  testimony 
was  legally  inadmissible,  yet  the  confessions  wrung  by  tor- 
ture from  heathen  slaves  were  received  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  masters ;  and  these  avowals  were  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  blinded  pagans,  as  a  justification  of  all  their 
cruelties.  The  flame  blazed  more  wildly  than  ever,  and 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  Pothinus,  bishop  of  the  church 
at  Lyons,  who  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year,  was  seized 
and  carried  before  the  legate,  who  asked  him,  "  Who  is  the 
God  of  the  Christians  ?  "  and  being  answered,  "  You  shall 
know  Him,  if  you  are  worthy,"  ordered  that  he  should  be 
cast  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  where  he  expired  after 
only  two  days.  Ten  of  those  taken,  who  seem  to  have 
been  about  sixty  in  all,  and  to  have  included  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  two  churches,  apostatized ;  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  confessors,  and  to  the  heavy  discouragement  of 
such  as  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  perse- 
cutors. A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  one  of  these 
fallen  ones,  a  female,  named  Biblias,  on  being  again  wan- 
tonly tortured  to  induce  her  to  repeat  her  denial  of  Christ, 
as  if  awaking  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  now  boldly  professed  her- 
self a  Christian,  and  resumed  her  place  among  the  spiritual 
athletes.  Of  these,  some  died  in  the  cells  of  the  prison, 
where,  to  the  tortures  inflicted  on  them  by  the  skilled 
tormentors,  were  added  the  sufferings  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Not  a  few,  however,  survived  the  lacerations  of  their  flesh 
with  pincers,  and  the  brandings  of  the  tender  est  parts  of 
their  bodies  with  red-hot  plates  of  brass.  Amongst  these 
were  Attalus,  a  native  of  Pergamus,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  church  at  Vienne ;  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  the  same 
church ;  Maturus,  a  new  convert ;  and  Blandina,  a  female 
slave,  whose  heroism,  in  spite  of  the  frailty  of  her  sex  and 
age,  presents,  perhaps,  the  brightest  page  in  the  uninspired 
annals  of  christian  martyrdom.  Her  torturers,  who  relieved 
each  Other  from  morning  to  night,  confessed  themselves 
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fairly  vanquished  by  her  constancy.  Her  only  utterance 
under  their  cruel  inflictions  was,  "  I  am  a  Christian ;  no 
wickedness  is  carried  on  by  us."  As  the  season  for  the 
public  shows  was  now  come,  or  rather  was  anticipated  on 
their  account,  the  four  last-mentioned  were  next  led  into 
the  amphitheatre,  and  Maturus  and  Sanctus  were  publicly 
scourged,  then  seated  in  iron  chairs  to  be  roasted  alive,  and 
so  despatched.  Blandina  was  suspended  on  a  lofty  stake, 
partly  within  reach  of  the  wild  beasts,  where,  by  her 
earnest  prayers,  she  encouraged  the  rest  of  the  confessors, 
who,  to  terrify  them,  had  been  forced  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  "  For,"  say  the  narrators,  "  as  they  saw  her  in  the 
contest  with  their  outward  eyes,  they  contemplated,  through 
their  sister,  Him  that  was  crucified  for  them."  At  length 
she  was  taken  down  and  remanded  to  her  dungeon,  to  be 
reserved  for  another  trial.  And  now,  preparatory  to  the 
combat  with  the  beasts,  Attalus  was  led  about  the  amphi- 
theatre, with  a  tablet  hanging  from  his  neck,  "  This  is  Atta- 
lus the  Christian  ;"  but  the  governor  having  learnt  that  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen,  as  were  also  several  others  of  the 
confessors,  suddenly  ordered  them  back  to  prison,  till  he 
should  have  written  to  the  emperor  respecting  the  whole 
affair.  This  respite  was  duly  improved  by  Attalus  and 
others  of  the  heroes  in  the  faith ;  so  that  when  the  rescript 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  arrived,  ordaining  that  all  who  should 
renounce  Christianity  should  be  released,  and  the  rest  ex- 
ecuted, the  pagans  heard  with  astonishment  and  rage  more 
than  half  of  those  who  had  before  flinched,  now  joyfully 
confess  Christ  at  the  tribunal,  along  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren.  Those  amongst  this  noble  army,  thus  strangely 
recruited,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  accordingly  be- 
headed, and  the  remainder  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.  Alexander,  also,  a  physician  of  Phrygia,  who 
had  drawn  attention  to  himself  by  his  animated  gestures, 
to  induce  them  to  stand  staunch,  was  now  added  to  their 
number.  This  last  and  Attalus,  with  some  more,  were 
despatched  on  the  very  next  day ;  the  beasts  and  the  iron 
chair  being  the  fate  of  Attalus,  as  well  as  of  the  others, 
since  his  right  to  a  more  merciful  death  was  set  aside,  by  the 
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leg-ate,  to  gratify  the  mob.  On  the  last  day  of  the  games, 
Blanclina  and  a  youth,  named  Ponticus,  only  fifteen  years  of 
age  (both  of  whom  had  been  brought  to  the  amphitheatre 
each  previous  day  to  witness  the  agonies  of  their  companions, 
in  order  to  weary  out  their  constancy),  as  being  to  the  out- 
ward eye  the  weakest  of  frame  amongst  the  whole,  and, 
therefore,  the  likeliest  to  crown  the  pagan  orgies  with  a 
triumph,  were  led  forth  to  suffer.  The  christian  lad,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  his  sister  in  the  Lord,  bravely  endured 
all  the  tortures  heathen  malice  could  contrive,  and  confessed 
his  Master  with  his  dying  breath.  "  But  the  blessed  Blan- 
dina,"  say  the  churches  in  their  letter, "  last  of  all,  as  a  noble 
mother  that  had  animated  her  children,  and  sent  them  as 
victors  to  the  great  King,  herself  retracing  the  ground  of 
all  the  conflicts  her  children  had  endured,  hastened  at  last  to 
them  with  exultation  at  the  issue,  as  if  she  were  invited  to 
a  banquet,  and  not  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts.  And  thus,  after 
scourging,  after  exposure  to  the  beasts,  after  roasting,  she 
was  finally  wound  in  a  net  and  cast  before  a  bull ;  and  when 
she  had  been  madly  tossed  for  some  time  by  the  animal, 
and  had  now  no  longer  any  sense  of  what  was  done  to  her, 
by  reason  of  her  firm  hope,  confidence,  faith,  and  communion 
with  Christ,  she  too  was  despatched."  To  prevent  their 
resurrection,  as  the  deluded  pagans  hoped,  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  were  burnt,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the  Rhone. 
"  Now  we  shall  see,"  said  they,  "  whether  they  will  rise 
again,  and  whether  their  God  is  able  to  help  them,  and  to 
rescue  them  out  of  our  hands." 

In  spite,  however,  of  persecution,  which  vexed  the  church 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  i.  e.,  till 
A.D.  180,  or,  perhaps,  it  should  rather  be  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  gospel  continued  to  spread ;  as  certain 
aromatics  spread  a  richer  fragrance  through  pressure.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  seed,  and  their  ashes,  carried  by 
rivers  into  the  ocean,  were  wafted  upon  every  shore. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  gust  of  heathen  violence,  bursting  forth 
at  Alexandria,  or  some  other  Roman  city,  which  determined 
Pantsonus,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  the  more  halcyon  reign,  to  the  Christians, 
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at  least,  of  the  otherwise  execrable  Commodus* — the  epoch 
of  his  inauguration  of  that  important  christian  seminary  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made — to  expend  his  zeal 
in  carrying  the  truth  to  the  oriental  nations,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  empire.  He  is  said,  by  Eusebius,f  to  have 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  India,  by  which  is  probably  meant 
the  India  Interior  of  the  ancients,  or  the  country  between 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  Even  in  these  distant  regions, 
however,  he  is  reported,  by  the  same  historian,  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  an  apostle ;  having  found  persons  in  possession 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  left  there  by  Bartho- 
lomew, a  copy  of  which  the  missionary  brought  home.  In 
this  account,  although  questioned  by  many,  there  is,  perhaps, 
after  all  nothing  incredible ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  perfectly 
independent  tradition,  preserved  in  the  chronicle  of  Samuel 
the  Armenian,  first  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,J  that  the 
apostle  Bartholomew  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.  d.  48,  in 

*  Marcia,  who  after  the  execution  of  her  previous  spouse 
Quadratus,  became  the  favourite  among  the  dissolute  emperor's 
three  hundred  concubines,  was,  according  to  Dio  (lxxii.  4),  a  great 
friend  to  the  Christians ;  and  Hippolytus  (Philosophoumena, 
pp.  287,  288),  even  speaks  of  her  as  an  adherent  of  their  religion 
(he  calls  her  <pi\oQtos  nrcc\\otxv\  Ko/*oSou)»  and  mentions  (I.e.)  the 
liberation,  at  her  intercession,  of  a  number  of  confessors  who 
had  been  banished  to  the  Sardinian  mines.  Probably  although 
not  previous  to  her  advent  at  court  (a.d.  183),  it  was,  at  least, 
before  she  became  all-powerful  there,  that  Apollonius,  a  Roman 
senator,  was  put  to  death  as  a  Christian  upon  the  information  of  his 
slave  ;  who,  however,  as  guilty  of  treason  against  his  master,  was 
likewise,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Roman  laws,  condemned  to 
die.  The  martyrdom  of  Apollonius  certainly  took  place  under  the 
prefecture  of  Perennis,  and,  therefore,  not  earlier  than  a.d.  183,  nor 
later  than  a.d.  186,  the  year  of  that  minister's  fall  and  massacre. 
See  Euseb.  H.E..  v.  21.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  authenticated 
case  of  martyrdom  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus. 

t  Hist.  Eccles.,v.  10. 

%  Eusebii  Csesariensis  et  Samuelis  Aniensis  Chronica,  Mediolan, 
1818. 
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the  town  of  Arebon,  in  Armenia.*  That  there  were  many 
Jews  in  these  regions,  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  well 
known;  and  a  mission  to  proclaim  to  these,  his  distant 
brethren,  "the  Son  of  God  and  the  King  of  Israel,"  was 
surely  a  fitting  enterprise  for  that  Nathanael,  the  son  of 
Tolmai,  to  whom  our  Lord  bore  witness  that  he  was  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, through  this  very  channel,  that  Elxai  acquired  his 
smattering  of  Christianity  ;  and  his  well-authenticated  case 
at  least  proves  how  very  widely  the  gospel  must  have 
spread  towards  the  East,  even  before  the  death  of  John. 
Eusebius  adds,f  that  there  were  many  evangelists,  contem- 
poraries of  Pantsenus,  who  were  ardently  striving,  like 
him,  "to  give  vent  to  their  enthusiastic  zeal,  after  the 
apostolic  example,  to  increase  and  build  up  the  divine 
word."  Unhappily,  he  gives  no  details,  and  has  not  even 
mentioned  their  names.  It  is,  however,  about  the  middle 
of  this  age  that  our  own  ancient  historians,  Bedel  and 
Nennius,§  date  the  conversion  of  the  British  king  Lucius ; 
although  the  far  more  ancient  Gildas  has  made  no  men- 
tion of  such  an  event.  Bede  contents  himself  with  adding, 
like  a  true  son  of  the  church,  that  the  baptism  of  Lucius 
took  place  in  consequence  of  a  mission  sent  to  our  island 
by  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome.  Nennius,  on  the  other 
hand, — with  characteristic  contempt  of  chronology,  history, 
and  reason, — although  dating  the  fact  about  the  same  time 
with  Bede,  says,  that  it  was  the  Roman  bishop  Evaristus, 
who  had  been  dead  considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
before ;  joins  with  the  christian  pope,  the  heathen  emperor 
and  persecutor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  this  benevolent  enter- 
prise ;  and  baptizes,  along  with  Lucius,  all  the  chiefs  of 
Britain.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Hallam  has 
recently  applied  his  well-known  coolness  of  judgment,  and 
talent  for  historical  criticism,  to  the  elucidation  of  this  dark 

*  Mr.  Greswell  dates  the  publication  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew  a.d.  42.    Dissertations  upon  a  Harmony,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 
f  I.e. 

X  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.     Chronicon  ad  Ann.,  161. 
||  Historia  Britonum,  §  22. 
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but  interesting  page  of  our  national  annals.*  He  gives 
a  decisive  verdict  against  the  credibility  of  both  accounts, 
which,  however,  he  shows  are  strictly  independent,  and, 
therefore,  point  to  a  common  tradition.  Such  a  tradition 
he  believes  to  have  been  rightly  tracked  by  the  Rev.  Rice 
Rees,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Saints," f  to  one  of  the 
Welsh  Triads,  where  it  is  stated,  that  Lleufer  Mawr,  a 
British  chieftain,  though  subject  to  Rome  (which  was  mis- 
tress of  Britain,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  for  ages  after — 
a  circumstance  which  alone  would  be  fatal  even  to  Bede's 
more  modest  story),  founded,  about  this  period,  a  church  at 
Llandaff,  which  was  the  first  in  the  island  of  Britain.  In  this 
simple  tale,  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  there  is  contained  a  certain 
nucleus  of  truth  ;f  especially  since  Tertullian — who  wrote 
in  the  next  age — speaks,  although  in  a  somewhat  high-flown 
passage,§  of  parts  of  Britain,  which,  whilst  inaccessible  to 
the  Romans,  were  yet  subject  to  Christ.  The  following 
weighty  remarks,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"||  are  quite  in  keeping  with  this  prosaic,  but 
truthful,  judgment  of  our  greatest  living  historian :  "  Among 
the  multitude  of  monuments  relating  to  the  worship  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  —  among  the 
immense  number  of  Roman  sepulchral  interments  which 
have  been  opened  and  examined  —  we  have  records  of 
almost  every  religion  of  the  heathen  world,  but  we  find  not 

*  Observations  on  the  Story  of  Lucius,  the  first  christian  king 
of  Britain :  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  March  2lst  and  April  11th,  A.D.  1850,  by  Henry  Hallam, 
V.P.  Archseologia,  vol.  xxiii. 

f  Pp.  82,  83. 

%  On  the  other  hand,  the  continental  scholar,  Schcell,  in  his 
admirable  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  British  ecclesiastical 
history  (Ecclesiastical  Britonum  Scotorumque  historiae  fontibus 
disseruit,  Car.  Gul.  Schoell.  Berolin,  1851),  treats  the  account  as 
a  pure  fiction,  invented,  after  the  advent  of  Augustine,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  ancient  and  independent  British  church 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke.  See  the  above  dissertation,  pp. 
22—24. 

§  Adv.  Judaeos,  cap.  7. 

||  No.  exci.     The  Romans  in  Britain,  p.  190. 
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the  slightest  trace  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  all  these  temples  and  altars  were  standing,  and 
their  worship,  no  doubt,  in  full  vigour,  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  abandoned  the  island.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that,  in  the  constant  intercourse  with  Home,  some  traveller 
or  some  soldier,  who  had  received  the  christian  doctrines, 
must,  from  time  to  time,  have  found  his  way  hither ;  yet  we 
feel  fully  justified,  by  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  in 
believing  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel  had  not  established 
itself  in  Roman  Britain.  How  contrary  is  this  to  the  bold 
averments  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  would  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  the  Romans  left  Britain  covered  with 
churches,  and  divided  into  bishops'  sees !  And  how  con- 
formable to  the  statement,  that  Augustine  did  not  find  a 
single  Christian  either  among  the  Romans  or  the  Saxons  in 
the  south  of  England !" 

Thus,  from  Wales,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Western 
World,  to  India,  in  the  far  East,  the  church,  even  when 
smarting  most  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  her  pagan 
foe,  still  palsied  the  hand  that  smote  her,  and  won  fresh 
conquests  from  its  grasp.  From  the  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  been  so  thoroughly  crushed  by  Hadrian, 
that  from  that  time  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  put  hors  de  combat,  she  had  now  but  little  to  fear. 
It  is  equally  true,  however,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of 
their  growing  stubbornness  under  their  chastisements,  and 
of  their  exasperation  against  the  Christians,  whose  apo- 
stasy they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  Divine  judgments 
with  which  they  were  overwhelmed ;  partly  owing  to  the 
increasing  divergence  of  the  two  religions, — produced  by 
the  complete  petrifaction  of  the  one  into  Rabbinism,* 
whilst  the  young  graft  was  ever  budding  with  a  richer 
fulness  of  independent  life, — the  supply  of  converts  yielded 
her  by  the  synagogue  became  daily  less  and  less.  The 
controversy  with  Judaism  flagged,  as  the  infinitely  greater 
urgency  and  fruitfulness  of  the  struggle  against  heathenism 
became  ever  more  apparent.     Even  Ebionitism  found,  that 

*  The  Mishna  was  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century. 
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if  it  would  maintain  its  existence,  it  must  look  for  its 
proselytes  mainly  from  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  make 
concessions  accordingly.  Hence,  what  we  may  call  Cle- 
merdiuism,  though  its  fundamental  principles  are  the  same, 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  parent  system  of  Elxai.  In  the 
Clementines,  circumcision  is  no  longer  insisted  on  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation,  although  baptism  is ; — submis- 
sion to  the  other  rite  being  shelved  amongst  the  counsels 
of  perfection.  Their  hostility  against  Paul,  though  bitter, 
is  always  masked ;  and  his  name  is  carefully  suppressed. 
Even  his  great  principle  of  the  universality  of  Christianity, 
as  opposed  to  the  nationalism  of  the  Jews,  is  zealously  con- 
tended for  :  although  this  religious  romance  always  assigns 
to  Peter  the  part  of  its  advocacy,  and  awkwardly  dresses 
up  the  latter  in  the  borrowed  plumes  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  a  religion 
for  the  world  is  here  made  far  more  in  the  mechanical  style 
of  Mahomet,  than  in  the  spirit  of  either  Peter  or  Paul, — by 
simply  hewing  away  from  the  Old  Testament  every  stubborn 
passage  as  an  utterance  of  the  false  or  feminine  prophecy, 
as  it  is  termed.  Still  more,  of  course,  was  the  historical 
church  recruited  from  the  Gentiles,  who  must  now  have 
become  the  overwhelming  majority  within  its  pale. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  which,  on  the  whole,  operated 
advantageously,  inasmuch  as  it  favoured  the  independent 
development  of  the  new  religion,  was  not  without  its 
attendant  dangers  on  the  other  side.  The  very  prostration 
of  Judaism  might  easily  throw  men  off  their  guard  against 
it ;  and  this  the  more,  because  of  the  sublime  relative  truth 
embodied  in  it ;  between  which  and  the  infinitely  sublimer 
absolute  truth  revealed  in  Christianity,  those  from  whose 
eyes  the  scales  of  heathenism  had  but  just  fallen,  could 
scarcely  so  discriminate  as  to  measure  duly  the  respective 
degrees  of  lustre  shed  by  the  greater  and  the  lesser  light. 
As  the  conflict  with  the  synagogue  waned,  the  neioness  of 
the  gospel  might  retire  more  out  of  view.  And,  although 
Gnosticism, — and  especially  that  type  of  it,  which  Marcion- 
had  pushed  with  such  amazing  vigour  in  so  many  regions, 
and  amongst  men   of  every  class. 
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amongst  many  evils,  of  which  it  was  the  prolific  parent, 
that  it  awakened  many  to  a  closer  attention  to  this  vital 
point,  and  to  a  more  hearty  appreciation  of  the  immense 
significance,  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  the  ministry  of 
Paul ;  yet,  with  many,  also,  the  violent  struggle,  for  the 
organic  harmony  of  the  two  dispensations,  with  this  terrible 
heresy — which,  however,  like  every  other,  could  be  fairly 
vanquished  only  by  a  frank  recognition  of  the  truth  which 
it  held  in  solution — was  but  too  prone  to  degenerate  into  little 
better  than  a  quarrel  for  their  identity.  Reference,  too,  has 
already  been  made  to  the  wide  spread,  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, of  ascetic  principles  in  morals.  The  world-resisting 
aspect  of  Christianity  not  being  duly  balanced  by  its  world- 
appropriating  tendency,  assumed  a  false  shape.  And  here 
no  efficient  check  was  presented  by  the  antagonism  of 
either  Ebionitism,  or  Gnosticism,  whether  in  its  more  rigid, 
or  more  licentious  mood.  Asceticism  was  the  common 
plague  of  all  Christendom,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  term, 
which  was  never  fairly  got  under  till  the  Reformation ;  and 
most  marvellously  was  the  profound  prophetic  insight  of 
the  apostle  Paul  shown  in  his  emphatic  warning  against 
it,*  and  in  his  detection,  in  its  encroachments,  even  in  his 
own  day,  of  the  germ  of  the  whole  future  apostasy. 

These  considerations  will,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  the 
great  impression  made  by  the  enthusiast,  Montanus,  and  his 
fellow-pretenders  to  the  gift  of  inspiration,  the  prophetesses 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla ;  the  reluctance  with  which  many 
of  the  Eastern,  nearly  all  of  the  Western,  churches,  and 
especially  that  of  Rome,  decided  against  their  claims  ;  and 
the  ultimate  adoption  at  successive,  and  not  very  remote, 
epochs,  of  nearly  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Montanist 
system,  although  in  a  more  churchly  form,  into  the  creed 
and  practice  of  that  great  outward  ecclesiastical  unity,  the 
main  impulse  to  the  formation  of  which  the  New  Prophecy, 
as  it  was  styled,  is  entitled  to  share,  with  the  nascent  pre- 
lacy of  this  age,  the  honour  or  infamy  of  giving.  The  fact, 
too,  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
tanus (which  Eusebiusf  dates  A.D.  171   and  Epiphaniusf 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1-5.  f  In  Chron.  Haer.,  1.  i.  $  33. 
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even  so  early  as  a.d.  157)  belongs  to  that  epoch  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  race  of  apostolically-instructed  and  super- 
naturally-gifted  teachers,  which  forms  the  best  point  of 
view  whence  to  contemplate  all  the  more  important  phe- 
nomena of  this  momentous  age.  Men  were  loath  to  believe 
that  the  time  of  miracles  was  past,  and  so  were  ready  to 
become  more  easily  the  prey  of  crafty  impostors,  or  of 
crazy  enthusiasts,  themselves  the  dupes  of  the  same  spirit 
of  delusion,  which  so  powerfully  backed  their  extravagant 
pretensions.  It  is,  probably,  amongst  the  latter  class  of 
deceivers,  rather  than  the  former,  that  Montanus,  who  gave 
himself  out  as  the  principal  and  absolute  organ  of  the 
Paraclete, — now  for  the  first  time  come  to  bring  to  maturity 
the  juvenescent  church  left  by  the  apostles,  and  so  to  per- 
fect what  was  lacking  in  their  work, — should  be  classed. 
Before  his  profession  of  Christianity  he  had  been  one  of  the 
emasculate  priests  of  Cybele,*  in  Phrygia,  the  ancient 
homestead  of  her  peculiarly-enthusiastic  worship,  and  the 
seat,  alike,  of  the  earlier  Gnosis,  and  of  the  gross  Cliiliasm 
of  Papias  and  the  Christian  Sibyllines.  Whilst  yet  a  neo- 
phyte, amidst  stirring  scenes,  now  of  heroic  martyrdom, 
and  sometimes  of  mournful  apostasy,  with  the  excitable 
Phrygian  temperament  intensified  to  the  utmost  pitch  in 
the  half-converted  devotee  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  highly 
wrought  upon  by  the  rumours  that  prevailed  of  the  cor- 
ruptions threatening  the  religion  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself,  Montanus  became  the  subject  of  repeated  ecstatic 
trances,  in  which  he  announced  himself  as  its  inspired 
reformer,  and  uttered  his  oracles  accordingly.  The  re- 
formation which  he  aimed  to  set  on  foot  was  not  to  affect 
doctrine,  but  only  discipline  and  polity.  Our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  he  said,  had,  in  condescension  to  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts,  allowed  much  laxity  in  morals,  and  freedom 
in  church-life,  which  it  was  now  necessary  to  restrain.  In 
matters  of  faith,  all  that  the  new  prophet  stipulated  for 
was  an  infallible  determining  voice  in  all  controversies, 
such  as  was  afterwards  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  pre- 
lates, and  finally  vested  in  the  pope.  It  is  a  reference  to 
*  De  Resurrect,  Cam.  ad  fin. 
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this  claim  that  the  fervid  Tertullian,*  who,  after  having 
written  as  a  catholic  the  De  Prsescriptionibus — that  key- 
stone of  the  system  of  Tradition — naturally  enough  became  a 
Montanist,  holds  out  the  well-known  lure,  "  You  will  thirst 
for  no  instruction  ; — no  questions  will  perplex  you."  Thus 
the  church  was  to  be  brought  to  perfection  by  successive 
impulses  from  without ;  not  by  the  development,  through  the 
sanctified  use  of  men's  rational  faculties  in  the  study  of  God's 
word,  of  the  christian  consciousness  from  within.  Even  the 
inspired  guide  was  to  be  but  the  blind  organ  of  the  divine 
power ;  and  in  strict  accordance  with  both  the  pagan  and 
the  rabbinical  view  of  inspiration,  the  loss  of  consciousness 
was  held  to  be  the  necessary  sign  of  the  true  afflatus.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  oracular  utterances  of  Montanus,  preserved 
by  Epiphanius,f  it  is  said,  "  Behold !  the  man  is  as  a  lyre ; 
and  I  sweep  over  him  as  a  quill :  The  man  sleeps,  and  I 
wake.  Behold !  it  is  the  Lord  wTho  estranges  the  souls  of 
men  from  themselves,  and  gives  men  souls !  "  So,  again,  in 
another : — "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take 
up  my  abode  in  man :  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a 
messenger ;  but  I  am  come  as  the  Lord  himself, — God  the 
Father."  In  all  this,  as  also  in  the  general  hostility  of  the 
Montanists  to  science  and  art,  whilst  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
a  reaction  against  Gnosticism,  which  unduly  magnified 
reason,  a  falling  back  upon  the  Jewish  position -is  equally 
unmistakeable ;  alike  in  the  morbid  craving  after  the  super- 
natural for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the  legal  bondage  in  which 
the  New  Prophecy  represents  men  as  being  still  enthralled. 
This  servile  spirit  is  no  less  apparent  in  the  ethical  legisla- 
tion of  the  new  Paraclete,  and  his  associates.  The  points 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  hitherto,  in  condescension 
to  human  weakness,  indulgently  left  at  large ;  but  which, 
now  that  the  virile  age  had  come,  when  the  new  Jerusalem 
was  just  about  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  the  millennial 
kingdom  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  heathen  empire, 
it  was  imperative  to  subject  to  strict  definition,  were — 
matrimony,  meat    and   drink,  rather   than  righteousness, 

*  Didymus,De  Trinit.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  penult.     Hieronym.,  Ep.  27, 
Ad  Marcellum.  t  User.,  xlviii. 
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peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fasting,  which  although 
greatly  over-valued  amongst  the  Christians,  had,  heretofore, 
at  least,  been  left  free,  was  now  enjoined  by  a  positive  law. 
Besides  confining  themselves  to  a  meagre  diet  during  three 
weeks  in  every  year,  they  were  to  observe  all  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  with  abstinence,  till  three  p.  m.  Celibacy  was 
prescribed  as  an  absolute  obligation  on  the  clergy,  and  even 
to  the  laity  second  marriages  were  peremptorily  forbidden. 
The  sanctity  of  the  church,  was  to  be  maintained,  by 
excluding,  for  ever,  all  who  had  once  defiled  the  purity  of 
the  baptismal  robe,  by  any  of  the  numerous  mortal  sins; 
between  which  and  venial  ones  the  distinction  was  now 
first  drawn.  All  Christians  without  the  pale  of  this 
absolutely  pure  community  were  styled  psychical,  or  carnal, 
whilst  those  within  were  entitled  to  rank  as  spiritual  men  ; 
the  aristocratic  spirit  here  establishing  itself  in  the  moral, 
as  amongst  the  Gnostics  in  the  intellectual,  sphere.  A  new 
Holy  Land  was  mapped  out.  Of  course  it  could  be  no  other 
than  Phrygia,  whose  people  considered  themselves  the 
oldest  of  all  on  the  earth ;  whilst  Pepuza,  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  prophet,  and  of  Maximilla  and  Priscilla,  became  the 
sacred  metropolis  to  which  pilgrims  were  encouraged  to  flock. 
Of  course,  too,  the  simple  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  New 
Testament  was  one  of  the  things  which  had  been  left  in 
quite  a  rudimental  state,  and  which,  now  that  the  bride- 
groom was  at  the  doors,  required  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
master-hand,  which  swept  over  the  lyre  as  a  plectrum. 
And  here  the  charge  brought  against  Montanus  by  a  very 
ancient  author,* — one  who  lived  not  only  at  the  same  time, 
or  at  least  very  shortly  after,  but  also  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world, — that,  like  Diotrephes,  he  was  distinguished,  even 
before  his  separation  from  the  historical  church,  by  an  in- 
ordinate lust  for  pre-eminence,!  is  especially  deserving 
attention.  For,  though  the  remark  may  possibly  have 
been  penned  in  controversial  gall,  certain  it  is,  that  in  his 
own  sect  Montanus  created  for  himself  a  primacy  which 

*  Aiict.  Anonym,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  16. 
f  (ptho'xpoortiat.  is  the  word  used  by  the  anonymous  author.     Com- 
pare 3  John  9. 

Q 
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brooked  no  control.  The  author  of  the  Clementines,  or 
rather  the  Ebionite  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  may,  per- 
haps, fairly  claim  the  merit  of  having  first  projected  an  or- 
ganized church-unity  of  world-wide  dimensions ;  but  that 
Montanus,  on  his  throne  at  Pepuza,  was  the  first  christian  pa- 
triarch and  pope,  it  would  be  difficult  to  disprove.  The  letter 
of  the  emperor,  Hadrian,  before  cited,  shows  that  a  similar 
dignity  already  existed  amongst  the  Jews.  Next  below  the 
prophet-pontiff  in  the  Montanist  hierarchy,  as  described  by 
Jerome,*  were  certain  dignitaries  styled  Cenona3,whose  rank 
may  possibly  have  answered  to  that  of  diocesan  prelates — 
which  the  historical  church  did  without  for  at  least  three 
centuries,  f  "  And  so,"  adds  the  indignant  monk  of  Beth- 
lehem,— who,  however,  by  these  tell-tale  words,  which  so 
plainly  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  there  was,  in  the  historical  church,  no  intermediate 
office  between  the  episcopate  and  the  diaconate,  damages 
prelacy  far  worse  than  did  the  Montanists,  who,  in  truth, 
were  amongst  its  staunchest  friends, — "  the  bishops  who, 
amongst  us  catholics  hold  the  rank  of  apostles,  are  tumbled 
down  into  the  third  place,  that  is,  the  last  hut  one"  The 
adherents  of  Montanism  were  particularly  numerous  in  the 
country  of  its  birth,  Phrygia,  whence  they  spread  over  Asia 
Minor,  Thrace,  Syria,  Italy  and  Africa.  Their  chief  antago- 
nists were  Claudius  Apollinaris,  of  Hierapolis,  the  christian 
apologist  Miltiades,  Rhodon,  Serapion,  and  Apollonius. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  would  seem  to  assign  to 
this  age  the  composition  of  the  Clementines,^  although  some 
of  the  learned  have  referred  them  to  a  still  earlier  date. 
Their  birth-place  was  Rome ;  §  and  the  Roman  political 

*  Ep.  27,  Ad  Marcell. 

f  See,  for  the  triumphant  establishment  of  this  position,  the 
various  treatises  entitled,  No  Evidence  for  Diocesan  Churches  in 
the  Primitive  Times  ;  Diocesan  Churches  not  yet  discovered'  in  the 
Primitive  Times  ;  and  Primitive  Episcopacy  proved  from  Records 
of  Antiquity,  in  the  Select  Works  of  David  Clarkson. 

+  See  Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  &c,  pp.  531 — 553,  where 
the  time  and  place  of  their  production  are  fully  discussed. 

§  Id.  ibid. 
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spirit  breathes  in  every  feature  of  their  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem ;  *  with  which,  rather  than  with  their  peculiar  cast  of 
religious  doctrine,  we  are  here  more  immediately  concerned. 
Its  fundamental  axiom  is  the  principle,  that  out  of  the 
visible  church  there  is  no  salvation.  That  church  is  com- 
pared to  a  ship,  which,  though  tossed  by  the  tempest,  safely 
bears  its  freight  of  men  of  all  nations  to  the  haven  of  eternal 
bliss.  Its  owner  is  God ;  its  captain,  Christ ;  its  pilot,  the 
prelate ;  its  sailors,  the  other  clergy ;  and  its  passengers, 
the  laity,  f  The  salvation  of  the  laity  is  made  to  depend 
on  their  unquestioning  obedience  to  their  prelates.  J  These 
latter,  indeed,  are  here  all  in  all.  The  following  is  Rothe's 
interesting  and  instructive  account  §  of  the  inflated  hier- 
archical ideas,  everywhere  embodied  in  these  forgeries  : — 
"  The  Clementine  conceptions  of  the  prelacy,  its  dignity  and 
ifcs  power,  as  well  as  of  its  destination  to  be  the  uniting 
bond  of  Christians  with  one  another,  and  a  mighty  bulwark 
against  their  perversion  by  false  teachers,  are  very  strikingly 
akin  to  the  circle  of  ideas  developed  in  {the  spurious)  Igna- 
tius.\\  The  appointment  of  a  prelate  always  appears  in  the 
Clementines  as  that  essential  measure  by  which  the  believers 
in  Christ,  belonging  to  any  particular  place,  are  organized 
into  an  ecclesiastically  ordered  congregation.  Hence  they 
make  Peter,  whenever  he  is  brought  on  the  scene  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  always  appoint  a  prelate,  and  com- 
mend the  young  congregation  to  his  care  before  he  goes 
on  his  way.  So  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  where  Zacchaeus 
becomes  prelate  (Horn.  iii.  c.  60 — 72) ;  at  Tyre  (Horn.  vii. 
c.  5) ;  at  Sidon  (Epitome,  c.  56) ;  at  Berytus  (Epit.  c.  58) ; 
at  Tripolis  (Horn.  xi.  c.  36) ;  at  Laodicea  (Pecognitiones, 
lib.  x.  cap.  68),  &c.  Moreover,  they  also  fully  develop 
their  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  prelacy  to  the  union  of 
the  believers,  and  to  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  a 
well-ordered  condition  of  the  christian  fellowship, — a  view 

*  A  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Clementines  relative  to  the 
church  is  given  by  Schliemann,  pp.  247 — 250. 
f  Epist.  Clement,  ad  Jacob.,  cap.  14. 

%  Horn.  iii.  cap.  62.  §  Die  Anfiinge,  &c,  pp.  489—495. 

||  The  italics  are  the  translator's. 
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which  in  these  writings  stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
the  prominence  given  to  the  monarchy  of  God,  whose  tran- 
script and  realization  the  prelatical  monarchy  is  to  be.  The 
Clementine  Homilies  express  themselves  most  at  large  upon 
this  point  in  the  account  of  the  appointment  of  Zacchseus 
to  the  Csesarean  prelature.  It  is  here  said  (by  Peter)  iii.  c.  61, 
62  : — '  The  multitude  of  the  believers  must  obey  some  one 
in  particular,  that  thus  it  may  be  enabled  to  abide  in  unani- 
mity. For  such  a  society  as  defers  to  the  rule  of  a  single 
authority,  after  the  manner  of  a  monarchy,  enables  its 
subjects,  by  reason  of  good  order,  to  enjoy  peace ;  whereas, 
that  in  which  all  covet  to  rule,  and  are  unwilling  to  be 
subject  to  one  only,  must  even  fall  to  pieces,  and  that  by 
reason  of  division.  But,  besides,  be  persuaded  by  the  things 
passing  under  your  eyes.  How  are  wars  ever  springing  up 
because  there  are  many  kings  over  all  the  earth !  For  each 
has  the  dominion  enjoyed  by  his  neighbour,  as  a  pretext  for 
war.  But  if  one  were  the  ruler  of  the  whole  world,  then 
everybody  for  want  of  that  on  account  of  which  he  might 
go  to  war,  would  enjoy  eternal  peace.  Moreover,  God,  for 
the  good  of  those  who  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  eternal 
life,  sets  one  king  over  the  whole  in  the  world  to  come, 
that,  by  reason  of  monarchy,  there  may  be  a  sure  peace. 
Hence  it  behoves  you  all  to  follow  one  guide,  honouring  him 
as  the  image  of  God ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  this  guide  be  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  way  which  leads  into  the  holy 
city.'  And  this  uniting  of  the  believers  together  by  means 
of  the  prelate,  is  to  be  referred,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  Clementines,  not  solely  to  the  single  congregations,  but 
it  is,  in  its  essence,  a  properly  ecclesiastical  (kirkliche) 
bond.  For  they  recognise  expressly  a  catholic  church,  and 
it  appears  that  they  found  the  outward  unity  of  all  par- 
ticular congregations  represented  and  realized,  even  in  a 
personal  manner,  in  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who  resided 
at  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  of  Christendom 
(as  they  conceived  of  it),  in  the  capacity  of  oecumenical 
archbishop.  Th.e  Clementines  naturally  ascribe  to  the  pre- 
late a  dignity  and  a  power  corresponding  to  his  destination ; 
but  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  that  their  views  on 
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this  point  agree,  in  the  strictest  manner,  with  the  (pseudo-) 
Ignatian.  The  prelates  are  in  them  the  successors  and 
representatives  of  the  apostles — yea,  of  Christ  himself,  on 
whose  throne  (tcadedpa)  they  sit,  the  images  and  instruments 
of  God.  Therefore,  reverence  and  obedience  must  be  paid 
to  them  even  as  to  Christ  himself;  and  it  is  an  outrage  upon 
Christ — yea,  upon  God — if  honour  be  refused  them.  To  such 
lengths,  even,  must  the  obedience  to  the  prelates  go,  that 
no  man,  in  the  church,  must  be  friendly  or  converse  with 
one  with  whom  the  prelate  is  not  on  good  terms,  and  with 
whom  he  holds  no  intercourse,  even  before  the  prelate  has 
expressly  marked  such  an  one  out.  He  who  deviates  from 
this  maxim  is  characterised  as  a  spoiler  of  the  church. 
Again,  so  stringently  do  the  Clementines  hold  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  prelacy,  and  so  entire  is  their  harmony  with 
{the  spurious)  Ignatius,  that  they  also,  as  well  as  he,  assign 
the  dispensation  of  doctrine,  i.e.,  of  matters  of  faith,  of 
dogma,  in  a  special  sense,  to  the  prelate,  with  express 
exclusion  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  earliest  edition  of  the  forged 
Apostolical  Constitutions  {i.e.,  the  Ebionitizing  ground-text 
of  the  first  six  books,  the  traces  of  which  Rothe*  was  the 
first  to  detect  beneath  the  thin  veil  thrown  over  them  by 
a  later  and  more  orthodox  hand),  although,  since,  its  authors 
have  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  Clementines,  f  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  less  ancient  work  than  that,  was  yet  pro- 
duced in  this  age.J  Of  the  church-system  unfolded  in  this 
pretended  apostolical  document,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  in  every  important  feature  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  its  sister-bantling,  the  Clementines.  It  was  cer- 
tainly, however,  a  bolder  flight  of  the  spirit  of  falsehood, 
when  this  system  was  so  directly  fathered  upon  the  apostles 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  impudent  lie  bore  fruit, 
and,  after  being  trimmed  up  a  little  by  catholic  pruning- 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  541-547. 

f  See  the  numerous  instances  adduced  by  Schliemann,  Die  Cle- 
ment, pp.  121—126. 

X  This  is  maintained,  e.g.,  by  Schwegler,  Das  Nach-apostolische 
Zeitalter,  i.  p.  406,  seq.    See  Appendix  (L). 
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knives,  these  grafts  from  Essene  Judaism,  the  Constitutions, 
and  even  the  Clementines,  were  soon  cried  up  in  the 
churches  as  veritable  branches  of  the  tree  of  life.  They 
were  actually  regarded  as  inspired ;  *  and  when  we  hear 
the  fathers  speak  so  roundly,  as  they  often  do,  of  the 
apostolic  institution  of  prelacy,  and  of  other  portions 
of  the  later  church-system,  this  fact  should  not  he  lost 
sight  of.  In  such  cases  it  will  often  be  best  to  suppose  a 
tacit  reference  to  these  spurious  writings ;  which,  but  for  a 
special  interposition  of  the  providence  of  God,  who  so 
closely  watches  over  his  Word,  must  certainly  have  been 
raised  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

Thus,  in  the  East  and  the  West,  the  atmosphere  was  now 
heavily  charged  with  elements  deadly  to  freedom.  The 
Judaizing  spirit,  long  too  tenderly  dealt  with  in  the  churches 
of  Palestine,  has  now,  for  these  seventy  years  past,  burst 
from  all  control,  has  been  walking  abroad  in  the  earth, 
has  been  dreaming  at  Rome  of  mighty  conquests,  and 
studying  how  all  men  may  best  be  made  Jews.  For  it  has 
taken  with  it  from  the  church,  where  it  tarried,  but  did  not 
feel  at  home,  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion  and  commu- 
nity; although  it  has  left  behind  those  of  spirituality,  f 
unity,  J  and  finality. §  It  has  concluded,  that  men  do  not 
want  an  incarnate  God  as  their  Redeemer,  or  an  atonement, 
but  only  the  true  Prophet,  to  teach  them  the  unity  of  God, 
and  the  fact  of  a  future  life.  They  need  not  a  gospel,  but 
a  law.     As  this  ancient  patriarchal  faith,  however,  has  been 

*  See  Appendix  (M.) 

f  In  the  Ebionite  Testaments  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Hil- 
debrandian  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the  secular  to  the 
spiritual  power  is  thus  bluntly  expressed : — "  As  heaven  is  superior 
to  earth,  so  is  the  priesthood  of  God  superior  to  the  kingdom  upon 
earth."     Test.  iv.  21. 

$  In  the  same  work,  the  idea  of  a  special  Christian  priesthood 
is  for  the  first  time  inculcated.  Test,  iii,  8.  See  Nitzsch.,  De  Test. 
XII.  Patriarch,  p.  19. 

§  Since  the  Clementines  recognise  in  Jesus  only  the  same  True 
Prophet  who  had  appeared  before  in  the  seven  pillars,  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  a  future  avatar, 
such  as  Mahomet's,"  was  plainly  not  excluded. 
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lost  before,  and  may  be  again,  it  must  be  preserved  by- 
authorized  teachers  as  a  secret  tradition ;  and  to  these  men 
must  be  trained  to  look  up  with  unlimited  confidence.  It 
was  a  profound  instinct  that  brought  Ebionitism  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  develop  precisely  there  its  hierarchical 
ideas,  which,  if  all  the  rest  should  be  spurned,  might  be 
confidently  expected  to  take  root  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol.  And  it  was  the  same  spirit  of  the  concision,  against 
which  Paul  not  too  emphatically  warned  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  kindled  up  the  methodical  madness  of 
Montanus,  with  his  pagan  edition  of  Judaism;  thence 
inoculated  Tertullian,  whom  Cyprian  read  daily,  and  called 
his  master;  from  whom  it  passed  to  Augustine  and  his 
successors;  until,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  Hildebrand  se- 
riously began  to  realize  what  some  miserable  Ebionite  had 
only  dreamed  in  the  second.  Meanwhile,  Ebionitism,  after 
seeming  to  slumber,  as  it  could  well  afford  to  do,  for  a  few 
hundred  years,  awoke  to  welcome  its  true  prophet  once 
more  in  the  son  of  the  bondwoman ;  and  by  means  of  Maho- 
met and  the  Caliphs,  those  true  successors  of  this  apostle 
of  God,  spread  its  doctrine  from  the  one  seven-hilled  city, 
new  Rome,  over  one-third  of  the  globe,  just  as  its  polity 
diffused  itself  over  a  second  third,  from  the  other  seven- 
hilled  city,  old  Rome.  For  it  was,  verily,  the  same  demon 
which  took  possession  of  what  Luther  somewhere  calls,  the 
body  and  the  soul  of  Antichrist. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AGE   OF   TERTULLIAN.      A.D.  201 — 230. 

From  the  Death  of   Victor ',  to  the  Death  of  Urban,  Prelates  of 
Rome. 

HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  VICTOR — REASONS  FOR  THE  OMISSION 
OF  ANY  REFERENCE  TO  HIM  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CHAPTER — 
THE  OUTWARD  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  CHURCH-CONSTITUTION  NOT 
SUBVERTED  BEFORE  HIS  TIME  —  BUT  ITS  INWARD  VIGOUR 
ALREADY  GREATLY  SAPPED — VICTOR  THE  PROBABLE  FOUNDER 
OF  THE  HIERARCHY — TWO-FOLD  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VICTORINE 
REVOLUTION — CARRYING  OUT  OF  VICTOR'S  VIEWS  UNDER  HIS 
SUCCESSORS,  ZEPHYRINUS  AND  CALLISTUS — REASONS  FOR  SUP- 
POSING VICTOR'S  COMPLICITY  IN  THE  IGNATIAN  FRAUD — THE 
PERSECUTION   UNDER  SEPTIMUS   SEVERUS. 

It  may  have  seemed  strange  to  the  reader,  that,  though  the 
last  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  Age  of  Victor,  he  was  not 
once  mentioned  except  in  its  superscription.  The  thought 
may  possibly  have  suggested  itself  that  he  was  thus  singled 
out,  simply  as  a  personage,  who,  though  otherwise  unim- 
portant, is  yet  sufficiently  known  to  ecclesiastical  history  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  his  name  as  the  signature  of  the 
generation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  the  date  of 
his  death  may,  with  some  chronological  propriety,  be  re- 
garded as  the  close.  The  truth,  however,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  Victor  was  anything  but  a  cipher ;  and,  indeed,  that 
he  was  a  man  capable  not  only  of  giving  a  tone  to  his  own 
times,  but  of  transmitting  an  impulse,  partly  beneficial,  and 
partly  very  much  the  reverse,  which  is,  even  yet,  far 
from  being  exhausted.  It  is,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
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that  our  means  of  knowing"  him  are  so  scanty,  and  that  the 
image  of  him  traced  on  the  faded  and  tattered  records  of 
the  past  is  so  dim  and  fragmentary.  Very  few  facts  con- 
cerning him  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  much  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  up  by  inference  and  historical  combination. 
Perhaps,  however,  a  candid  scrutiny  of  all  the  available 
evidence  might  serve  to  point  him  out  as  one,  who,  strange 
to  say,  although  it  is,  after  all,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
patchwork  and  piebald  character  of  all  human  agency,  may 
possibly  have  been  a  leading  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  Power  in  saving  western  Christendom  from  sinking 
into  a  baptized  Judaism,  nearly,  or  quite,  as  degraded  as  that 
of  the  modern  Abyssinian  church ;  and  also  an  unconscious 
tool,  used  by  another  spirit,  to  fasten  upon  the  necks  of  the 
disciples  throughout  the  world  the  scarcely  more  tolerable 
yoke  of  hierarchical  bondage.  *  For  whatever  took  place  in 
the  "  ecclesia  Urbis  "  was,  undoubtedly,  sure  to  tell  upon  the 
churches  of  the  world,  and  especially  upon  all  those  of  the 
occidental  provinces,  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  for  those  most  familiar  with  the  strength  of  the 
ancient  habit  of  identifying  the  empire  with  Rome,  to  form 
a  correct  idea.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  during 
Victor's  pastorate,  that  church  became  the  theatre  of  a  two- 
fold revolution  of  the  character  just  indicated.  In  the  doc- 
trinal sphere,  Judaism  now  met  there  with  a  decisive  check  ; 
but,  as  if  to  indemnify  it  for  the  loss,  in  the  very  pinch  of  the 
great  crisis,  the  Ebionite  polity,  big  with  treacherous  war, 
was  welcomed  within  the  gates.  Christianity  was  saved 
for  a  while ;  but  its  free  and  truly  catholic  church  began 
now  to  congeal  into  a  stupendous  and  garish  fabric  of 
Essene  freemasonry.  The  new  wine  was  put  into  an  old 
bottle,  which  it  did  not  burst  till  the  Reformation ;  and  in 
shards  of  which  men  have  since  been  trying  to  keep  it,  till 
a  new  and  nobler  Reformation  shall  happily  restore  the 
precious  liquor  to  the  vessel  into  which  Christ  poured  it  at 
the  first. 

The  historical  significance  of  Victor  is  thus  fully  recog- 
nised. But  since  the  changes,  in  the  inauguration  of  which 
he  took  so  influential  a  part,  did  not  take  place  till  nearly 
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the  close  of  the  last  age,  and  could  not  be  properly- 
elucidated  without  some  brief  notice  of  the  Monarchian 
controversies,  respecting-  the  person  of  Christ,  which, 
though  they  began  in  his  time,  more  properly  belong  to 
this  age,  it  was  thought  better,  upon  the  whole,  to  reserve 
what  might  require  to  be  said  concerning  him  for  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  Besides,  as  Neander  remarks,*  it  is  Ter- 
tullian  in  particular  who  may,  in  many  respects,  best  be 
considered  as  standing  on  the  boundary-line  between  the 
old  and  the  new  era  in  the  ante-Nicene  church.  In  the 
first  of  the  three  ages,  which,  together,  make  up  what 
the  author  has  ventured  to  denominate  the  Hierarchical 
Period,  the  decisive  impulse  was  given  to  the  prelatical 
organization  of  Christendom ;  in  the  intermediate  one,  the 
new  regimen  almost  everywhere  supplanted  the  primitive 
and  apostolical  constitution  ;  and  in  the  last,  under  the 
plastic  hands  of  Cyprian,  it  was  moulded  into  a  symmetrical 
whole,  and  received  the  finishing  touch. 

In  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is,  of  course,  supposed  that 
the  original  framework  of  the  church  remained  essentially 
intact  till  the  time  of  Victor;  and  this  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  to  have  been  the  case.  A  few  illus- 
trations, however,  are  all  that  our  narrow  limits  will  admit 
of  our  giving.  So  late  as  a.d.  180,  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  compared  the  various  churches  throughout  the 
world  to  so  many  islands  ;f  a  figure  which  would  manifestly 
seem  to  imply  too  strong  a  sense  of  their  independence, 
rather  than  a  materialized  view  of  the  unity  of  Christendom. 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  repeatedly 
advance  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Chris- 
tians \%  and  the  last,  in  one  place,§  expressly  attributes  even 
to  believing  females  the  sacerdotal  dignity.     These  early 

*  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  262. 

f  Theoph.  ad  Autolyc,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

%  E  g.y  Iren.  adv.  Haer.,  iv.  20.  "  Omnes  enim  juste-  sacerdotalem 
habent  ordinem."  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3,  §  14. 
Tertull.,  De  Exhort.  Castitat.,  cap.  7.  "  Nonne  et  laici  sacerdotes 
sumus  ?"     De  Oratione,  cap.  27,  28. 

§  De  Cultu  Fceminarum,  cap.  12. 
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fathers  speak,  it  is  true,  of  an  altar  :  but  it  is  almost 
always  either  the  golden  altar  before  the  throne  in  heaven,* 
to  which  they  refer;  or  else,  by  a  natural  transfer,  the 
name  is  applied  to  the  whole  assembly  of  those  whose 
prayers  ascended  as  one  cloud  of  incense  towards  the  skies,  f 
The  earliest  fathers,  who  mention  the  threefold  division 
of  the  ministry  into  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  are 
TertullianJ  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;§  and  yet  the  latter, 
in  another  passage, ||  speaks  very  definitely  of  only  two 
orders,  viz.,  presbyters  and  deacons,  besides  designating 
them  by  the  remarkable  phrase,  "  both  the  ministries,"^! — a 
clear  proof  that  the  prelate  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  was,  at  least  in  eastern  Christendom,  at  the  most 
a  chief  amongst  the  presbyters,  not  a  ruler  over  them.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  single  passage  in  the  present  text  of  Irenseus,** 
in  which  the  triple  gradation  is  implied.  But  this  is,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  the  after-additions  with  which,  as  is 
acknowledged,  officious  copyists  have  not  a  little  disfigured 
his  writings.  We  must,  at  all  events,  suppose  this,  or  else 
that  the  good  father  has  himself  added  to  the  Word  of  God 
— a  sin  of  which  he  has  again  and  again  expressed  his  utmost 
abhorrence.  In  numerous  other  places  of  his  writings-ft 
Irenaeususes  the  names  "  bishop"  and  "  presbyter"  synony- 
mously. He  himself,  although  always  regarded  as  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  is  styled  simply  a  "  pres- 
byter," by  his  own  disciple,  Hippolytus^l  writing  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  master,  which 

*  Iren.  adv.  Heer.,  iv.  cap.  36.  "  Est  ergo  altare  in  ccelis.  Illuc 
enim  preces  nostra?  et  oblationes  nostra?  diriguntur." 

f  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  VII.  vi.  §  31. 

I  De  Baptismo,  cap.  17.  §  Strom.  VI.  xiii.  §  107. 

||  Ibid.,  VII.  i.  §  3.  II  A/xpw  ra,s  S/axovjot?. 

**  Adv.  Haer.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  "  In  Mileto,  convocatis  [episcopis 
et]  presbyteris  qui  erant  ab  Epheso  [et  a  reliquis  civitatibus],"  &c. 
Compare  Acts  xx.  17.  The  double  addition  in  Irenseus  to  the 
statement  of  Luke,  is  peculiarly  suspicious. 

ft  Adv.  Hser.,  iii.  2,  3;  iv.  26  ;  v.  20.  Epistola  ad  Florinum  apud 
Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  20.  Epistola  ad  Victorem,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E., 
v.  24. 

XX  Philosophoumena,  pp.  202,  222. 
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took  place  in  A.D.  205.  The  Montanist  hierarchy  itself 
bears  witness,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  existence  of  only  two 
orders  in  the  ministry  of  the  historical  church,  at  the  period 
when  its  flaunting  finery  was  first  paraded  to  provoke  the 
envy  of  the  psychical  brethren  ;  and  Tertullian,  who  wrote 
his  Apology  before  he  gave  in  his  weighty  adhesion  to  the 
New  Prophecy,  and  only  three  years  before  Victor's  death, 
— consequently,  before  the  changes  introduced  by  the  latter 
had  as  yet  reached  the  North  African  churches, — still  speaks 
in  that  work,*  of  the  presbyters  as  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  christian  communities.  But,  not  needlessly  to  accu- 
mulate proofs,  Hippolytusf  indulges  us  with  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  a  farewell  glimpse  at  one  of  these  free 
churches  of  ancient  Christendom,  whose  glory  is  so  quickly 
to  depart.  It  is  one  founded  in  apostolic  days — one  to  which 
the  great  High  Priest  indited  an  apocalyptic  epistle — one 
which  Polycarp  taught  and  ruled — and  which,  imitating 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,  he 
watered  with  his  blood.  If  this  holy  martyr  was  ever  its 
prelate — which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  certainly  was  not  when 
he  wrote  his  extant  letter  to  the  Philippians — its  constitu- 
tion must  have  undergone  a  most  radical  change,  not  very 
long  after  his  death.  For  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  from  the 
account  of  Hippoly  tus,  that  it  retained  not  a  trace  of  prelacy 
at  the  time  when  Noetus,  one  of  its  ministers,  was  brought 
before  it,  twenty  or  thirty  years  subsequently  to  that  epoch,  J 

*  Cap.  39. 

t  Contra  Hseresim  Noeti,  cap.  1.  Routh,  Script.  Ecclesiast. 
Opuscul.     See  also  Epiphanius.     Haer.  LVII.  §  I. 

J  This  early  date  for  the  rise  of  the  Noetian  heresy  may  possibly 
startle  some  of  my  readers,  since  the  event  is  usually  placed  very 
much  later  (e.g.,  Gieseler,  Compend.  i.  219,  says  it  was  about  a.d. 
230),  and  this  on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  (I.e.),  whose  great 
inaccuracy,  however,  especially  in  matters  of  chronology,  is  noto- 
rious. The  instance  is  one  among  many  which  serve  to  show  how 
exceedingly  defective  and  fragmentary  are  the  sources  of  early 
church-history.  The  lately-discovered  work  of  Hippolytus  (p.  279) 
renders  it  impossible  to  date  the  advent  to  Rome  of  Epigonus,  a 
disciple  of  Noetus,  later  than  the  episcopate  of  Victor.  In  like 
manner,  Sabellius,  whose  appearance  has  been  usually  referred  to 
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for  spreading  amongst  its  members  an  unscriptural  dogma ; 
just  as,  shortly  before  Polycarp  wrote  to  the  Philippians, 
the  presbyter,  Valens,  along  with  his  wife,  had  been  visited 
with  severe  church-censures  by  the  brethren  belonging  to 
that  church.  The  picture  presented  by  Hippolytus  is  that 
of  a  strictly  independent  church,  governed  by  its  own 
presbytery,  and,  finally  determining,  not  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  whole  brotherhood,  although  under  the  due 
influence  of  those  specially  charged  with  the  dispensation 
of  the  Divine  Word,  a  most  important  controversy  of  faith. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  passage  :  "  There  are  some  others,  also, who  bring  in 
a  strange  doctrine,  being  disciples  of  a  certain  Noetus,  who 
was  a  Smyrnean  by  origin,  and  lived  not  long  ago.  This 
man,  being  puffed  up,  was  led  into  a  conceited  opinion ; 
being  lifted  up  by  the  vain  fancy  infused  into  him  by  a 
strange  spirit.  He  asserted  that  Christ  himself  was  the 
Father,  and  that  the  Father  himself  had  been  born,  and 
had  suffered,  and  died.  See  to  what  a  degree  pride  of  heart, 
and  the  inflation  prompted  by  a  strange  spirit,  insinuated 
themselves  into  him !  And,  indeed,  from  other  sins  charge- 
able upon  him,  he  was  at  length  driven  to  this,  which  was 
their  rebuke,  that  he  gave  forth  utterances  in  an  impure 
spirit.  For  this  blasphemer  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
become  an  outcast  from  the  sacred  clerus.  This  man  said 
that  he  himself  was  Moses,  and  his  brother,  Aaron.  On 
hearing  of  these  things,  the  blessed  presbyters  summoned 
and  examined  him  before  the  church.  He,  however,  at 
first  denied,  saying  that  he  did  not  so  think.  But,  after- 
wards, when  he  had  crept  into  the  affections  of  some,  and 
procured  himself  companions  in  his  error,*  and  had  become 
emboldened,  he  at  length  resolved  to  stand  by  his  dogma. 

the  very  middle  of  the  third  century  (Gieseler,  I.e.,  says  a.d.  250 — 
260),  or  even  later,  now  proves,  according  to  the  showing  of  his 
contemporary,  Hippolytus  ^Philosoph.,  p.  285),  to  have  propagated 
his  peculiar  opinions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Victor's  successor, 
Zephyrinus,  who  died  a.d.  221. 

*  According  to  Epiphanius  {I.e.),  they  did  not  amount  to  a  dozen 
in  number. 
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Whom  the  blessed  presbyters  again  summoned  and  re- 
buked. But  he  withstood  them,  saying,  '  Why,  what  evil 
am  I  doing  in  glorifying  Christ?'  To  whom  the  blessed 
presbyters  made  answer,  '  We  also  sincerely  acknowledge 
that  there  is  but  one  God ;  we  acknowledge  Christ ;  we 
acknowledge  that  the  Son  suffered  as  he  did  suffer,  that  he 
died  as  he  did  die,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day, 
and  that  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  that 
he  is  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  we 
speak  those  things  which  we  have  learned.'  Then  they 
rebuked  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  church." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  when  it  is  asserted  that  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  apostolic  polity 
still  survived  in  all  its  essential  features,  it  is  by  no  means 
meant  that  its  inward  vigour  remained  altogether  unim- 
paired, or  even  that  no  serious  administrative  innovations 
had  crept  in.  Its  spirit  had,  undoubtedly,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  its  vital  balance  of 
powers  had  been  not  slightly  disturbed.  Unless  this  had 
been  the  case,  it  could  not  have  been  so  soon,  so  easily,  and 
so  universally  subverted.  The  freedom  of  the  churches 
must  have  been  lamentably  abused  by  those  who  en- 
joyed the  invaluable  blessing,  as  a  heritage  descending 
from  better  times  to  men  who  were  but  too  prone  to  show 
themselves  less  and  less  worthy  of  the  boon,  before  it  could 
have  become  so  mortally  smitten  in  its  most  important  con- 
stitutional forms.  Indeed,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
candour  to  admit,  that  of  the  two  evils — an  ill-understood 
and  worse-administered  evangelical  regimen,  sinking  but 
too  fast  into  degeneracy  and  decrepitude,  owing  to  the  ser- 
vile spirit  in  which  the  members  of  the  churches  were  but 
too  much  given  to  work  it,  and  a  compact,  centralized  system 
of  government — the  latter  may  really  have  been  for  a  short 
time  the  lesser.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  more  congenial  with 
the  natural  temperament  of  men  born  in  Roman  bondage, 
and  used  to  breathing  the  air  of  that  vast  prison-house, 
whose  icy  horrors  its  very  jailors,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  two  Antonines,  had  in  vain  endeavoured,  with  an 
unwonted  magnanimity,  to  thaw  with  some  genial  senti- 
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ment  of  freedom.*  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  maxim,  Corruptio 
optimi,  pessima,  may  fairly  he  applied.  The  alarming 
phenomena  of  Gnosticism,  whilst  they  could  manifestly 
never  have  arisen  in  any  hut  communities  of  the  very 
freest  kind,  undoubtedly  bear  witness  to  a  highly  dangerous 
strain  upon  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  their  members.  "When, 
moreover,  Montanus,  though  but  a  raw  convert,  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege,  common  to  all  the  brethren  at  that 
time,— -and  even,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian's  Apology, t  for 
some  time  afterwards, — to  broach  his  new  revelations  in 

*  Of  course,  with  the  accession  of  the  monster  Commodus,  the 
pleasing  dream  vanished  even  from  men's  imaginations.  After  the 
vain  attempt  of  his  successor,  the  virtuous  Pertinax,  during  his 
short  reign  of  three  months,  to  effect  some  reform,  had  issued  in 
his  murder  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  and  in  their  public  sale  of  the 
empire  to  Didius  Julianus  (who,  however,  enjoyed  his  costly  pur- 
chase only  sixty-six  days),  the  sword  of  Septimus  Severus  (a.d. 
192 — 211),  cut  to  shreds  the  decent  shroud  which  Augustus  had 
thrown  over  the  corpse  of  the  republic,  and  a  naked  military 
despotism  was  established.  This,  after  his  detestable  son,  Cara- 
calla  (a.d.  211 — 217),  had,  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  not  to  enfranchise 
his  people,  presented  all  the  provinces  with  the  worthless  and 
incomprehensible  boon  of  Roman  citizenship,  already  under 
Heliogabalus  (a.d.  218 — 222),  degenerated  into  the  Oriental  type. 
On  the  tone  of  political  sentiment  which  came  into  vogue  under 
Severus,  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  &c,  chap.  5)  remarks  as 
follows  : — "In  the  reign  of  Severus,,  the  senate  was  filled  with 
polished  and  eloquent  slaves  from  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
justified  personal  flattery  by  speculative  principles  of  servitude. 
These  new  advocates  of  prerogative  were  heard  with  pleasure  by 
the  court,  and  with  patience  by  the  people,  when  they  inculcated 
the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  descanted  on  the  inevitable 
mischiefs  of  freedom.  The  lawyers  and  the  historians  concurred 
in  teaching  that  the  imperial  authority  was  held,  not  by  the  dele- 
gated commission,  but  by  the  irrevocable  resignation  of  the 
senate  ;  that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  restraint  of  civil 
laws,  could  command  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  his  subjects,  and  might  dispose  of  the  empire  as  of  his  private 
patrimony."  Now  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  precisely 
in  the  period  thus  strikingly  characterised  that,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  monarchical  organization  of  Christendom  took  its  rise. 

f  Cap.  39. 
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the  christian  church  of  the  village  of  Ardaba,  in  Phrygia, 
although  the  lying  spirit  was  at  once  sharply  rebuked  by 
some  of  its  better-instructed  members,  yet  the  majority 
seemed  to  have  been  quite  carried  away  with  the  delusion ; 
and  soon  his  female  associates  also  found  full  scope  for  the 
utterance  of  their  disorderly  and  antichristian  ravings.* 
Very  many  whole  churches  became  entirely  possessed  with 
the  same  evil  spirit,  amongst  which  was  even  one  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic seven,  that  of  Thyatira.f  The  wide  spread  of  an 
ascetical  morality  amongst  the  Christians,  has  already  been 
several  times  referred  to ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  helped 
more  powerfully  than  this,  both  to  lower  the  people,  and 
to  elevate  their  spiritual  guides.  For,  since  the  masses,  of 
course,  could  not  practise  the  stricter  mode  of  life  which 
yet  they  were  very  ready  to  demand  of,  and  to  regard  with 
extravagant,  and  even  slavishly  superstitious  reverence  in 
those  who  were  really  meant  to  be,  although  not  in  this  way 
ensamples  to  the  flock,  the  formation  of  a  clerical,  and 
ultimately  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  became  inevitable ;  a  change 
which,  singly,  was  tantamount  to  a  complete  ecclesiastical 
revolution.  The  triumph  of  asceticism  could  not  but 
tend  to  make  the  taught  slaves,  and  the  teachers  tyrants. 
It  was  a  heavy  blow  struck  at  the  genial  feeling  of  christian 
brotherhood,  which  a  healthy  sense  of  the  redeeming  grace 
of  Christ,  as  hallowing  alike  every  innocent  sphere  of  human 
activity,  ever  promotes  ;  instead  of  which,  it  soon  introduced 
the  colder  relationship  of  patron  and  client.  Tertullian  is, 
no  doubt,  literally  correct,  when  he  says, %  that  "  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  established  the  difference  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity."  Only,  we  must  understand  this,  not 
of  any  set  legislation  upon  the  subject, — of  which  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  history ,-^-but  of  the  insidious  influence  of 
this  ascetical  distemper,  which  had  infected  the  christian 
societies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  which  affords 
the  saddest  evidence  of  a  marked  decay  of  that  joyous  con- 
sciousness of  redemption  which  had  been  so  deeply  felt  in 
apostolic  days.  When,  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  men 
*  Auctor  Anon.  apudEuseb.H.E.,  v.  16.  f  Epiph.  Hser.,li.,$33. 
%  De  Exhort.  Castitat.,  cap.  7. 
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had  begun  to  think  with  horror,  e.  (/.,  of  a  twice-married 
minister's  presiding  over  the  administration  of  that  ordi- 
nance, in  which  the  symbols  of  the  death  of  Christ  teach 
us,  with  an  eloquence  none  the  less  mighty  because  mute, 
uttered  from  the  mercy-seat  itself,  our  gracious  release  from 
sin  and  death,  and  summon  us  in  return  thankfully  to  hallow 
all  life,  and  to  eat  our  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart ;  when  the  very  hearth  of  the  free  church  had  thus 
lost  its  ancient  glow,  it  was  no  longer,  in  the  apostolic 
sense,  the  one  family  of  the  first-born  sons  of  God.     It 
already  contained  two  religions,  one  for  the  spiritual  aris- 
tocracy, and  another  for  the  christian  rabble;   and  soon 
the  uniting  spirit,  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth — as  the 
ancient  creed  given  by  Tertullian  in  the  Prescriptions,* 
and  a  similar  passage  in  Tatian,t  show  that,  till  very  late 
into  the   second  century,  he  was  still  believed  to  be — 
will  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lost  sight  of  amidst  a 
crowd  of  human  pretenders  to   His  awful  prerogatives. 
Christians  are  about  to  shake  off  the  dread,  but  honour- 
able responsibility  of  being  each  equally  his  organs,  and 
to  concentrate  their  accountability  upon  the  head  of  one 
too-heavily  burdened  man  in  every  church;    whom  their 
own  bleared  vision  will  invest  with  a  false  nimbus  of 
spiritual  glory,   and  whose  helpless    thralls,    those    who 
should  be  the    Lord's  free-men,   are   destined  more   and 
more  to  become.     The  special  priesthood  could  never  have 
arisen  in  the  christian  church  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
shameful  abdication,  on  the  part  of  large  masses,  of  the 
universal  one  left  by  the  apostles;  and  wherever  it  still 
exists,  it  can  never  be  overthrown  save  by  the  resumption 
of  a  priestly  life  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  laity ;  and 
then  it  must  fall  of  itself.     The  great  bar  to  this  is  now,  as 
in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  the  prevalence  of  some  unscrip- 
tural  and  unchristian  view  as  to  what  such  a  life  really  is. 
The  rugged  christian  consciousness  of  that  remarkable  man, 

*  Cap.  13.  It  forms  an  article  of  this  old  creed,  that  Christ, 
after  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  "  misisse  vica- 
riam  vim  Spiritus  Sancti." 

f  Oratio  contra  Grsecos,  cap.  15. 
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— alike  the  very  antithesis,  and  yet,  in  so  many  respects, 
the  counterpart,  of  Marcion — was,  after  all,  strangely  out- 
raged by  the  line  that  was  being  drawn  under  his  own 
eyes  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  To  prevent  the 
catastrophe,  he  raised  his  powerful  voice*  to  arouse  the 
people  to  adopt  the  priestly  life ; — but,  alas !  he  meant  by 
this  that  they  were  all  to  become  ascetics.  He  was  for 
monasticizing  the  laity,  when  he  should  rather  have  been 
stripping  the  clergy  of  their  sanctimonious  weeds.  But, 
even  had  he  set  about  his  task  more  wisely,  it  is  but  too 
doubtful  whether  he  would  not  still  have  had  cause  to  utter 
the  bitter  tauntf — "When  we  lift  and  puff  ourselves  up 
against  the  clergy,  then  we  are  all  one  body,  then  we  are 
all  priests,  since  he  hath  made  us  priests  to  God  and  the 
Father ;  but  when  we  are  summoned  to  a  parity  in  priestly 
conduct,  we  doff  our  mitres,  and  are  no  longer  on  a  par." 
In  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  these  ominous  words 
reveal,  when  men  had  lost  sight  of  the  immediate  correla- 
tion of  rights  and  duties — nowhere  so  quick  to  assert  itself 
as  in  the  purely  moral  sphere,  the  church — one  of  two 
courses  only  was  possible,  viz.,  either  the  re-enkindlement 
of  the  free  spirit  of  the  churches,  or  the  relinquishment  of 
their  free  form.  The  apostles,  when  threatened,  in  their 
days,  by  similar  evils,  never  despaired  of  the  former.  Those, 
however,  who  now  had  the  guidance  of  the  churches  were, 
themselves,  too  much  hampered  with  the  spirit  of  bondage 
to  comprehend  the  immense  advantages  of  this  method  of 
meeting  the  crisis;  and  were,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the 
other. 

As  already  observed,  Rome  was  probably  the  focus  of  the 
whole  of  that  striking  movement,  which,  by  fusing  together 
a  tolerably  Pauline  cast  of  doctrine  with  Ebionite  views  of 
polity,  replaced  the  oecumenical  church  of  apostolic  times — 
whose  unity  was  inward  only,  whilst  outwardly  it  was 
manifold — by  the  catholic  church  of  the  prelates  and  popes. 
During  the  ninety-four  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Clement  (a.d.  96),  whose  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
*  See  particularly  the  treatise,  De  Monogamia. 
t  De  Monogam.,  cap.  12. 
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bears,  as  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  quite  the  Pauline 
stamp,  and  the  accession  of  Victor  (a.d.  190),  the  historical 
facts  relative  to  the  church  of  the  capital  of  the  world  seem 
almost  uniformly  to  indicate  the  predominance  in  it  of  the 
Jewish  element.  The  very  names  of  eight  out  of  its  nine 
intermediate  bishops,  i.  e.  the  successive  leaders  of  the 
presbytery,  read  like  those  of  Hellenist  rather  than  of 
Roman  proselytes.  With  the  single  exception  of  that  of 
Pius,  they  are  all  Greek  ;  whereas,  after  Victor,  the  rule  is 
reversed.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  intended  to  insi- 
nuate a  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughly  genuine  christian  spirit 
upon  the  whole  of  this  important  community  during  the 
period  spoken  of.  It  was,  doubtless,  rich  in  piety,  in  good 
works,  in  confessors,  and  in  martyrs  ;  amongst  which  last, 
besides  a  Justin,  one  at  least  of  its  bishops,  viz.,  Telesphorus, 
was  enrolled.  A  fine  testimony  to  its  open-handed  brotherly 
kindness  is  borne  by  the  Corinthian  bishop,  Dionysius,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Roman  bishop  Soter  (a.d.  262 — 170),  of 
which  Eusebius  *  has  preserved  a  fragment  or  two.  "  For 
this  practice,"  Dionysius  says,  "  has  prevailed  among  you 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  do  good  to  all  the  brethren  in 
every  way,  and  to  send  contributions  to  many  churches  in 
city  after  city.  Thus  refreshing  the  needy  in  their  want, 
and  furnishing  to  the  brethren  condemned  in  the  mines 
what  was  necessary,  you  preserve,  as  Romans,  by  these  con- 
tributions which  ye  have  been  accustomed  to  send  from  the 
beginning,  the  rule  of  your  Roman  predecessors."  Indeed, 
this  expansive  benevolence  towards  Christians  as  such  long 
honourably  characterised  the  Roman  church.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  (a.d.  254),  another  Dionysius, 
prelate  of  Alexandria,  writing  to  Stephen,  prelate  of  Rome, 
speaks  of  all  Syria  and  Arabia  as  participating  in  the  gene- 
rous bounty  of  the  Christians  of  the  imperial  capital,  f  And, 
five  or  six  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  tidings  having 
reached  Rome,  that  the  town  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  had 
•  been  laid  waste  by  war,  and  that  many  Christians  had  been 
carried  away  captive  on  the  sacking  of  the  place,  faithful 

*  H.  E.,  iv.  23. 

f  Dionys.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vii.  5. 
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agents  were  at  once  despatched  to  the  scene  of  suffering  with 
ample  funds  for  the  redemption  of  these  brethren  from 
slavery.*  Meanwhile,  the  poor  belonging  to  their  own 
church  were  by  no  means  neglected.  In  the  time  of  its 
prelate,  Cornelius — i.e.,  a  little  before  Stephen's  accession — 
no  fewer  than  1,500  indigent  persons  were  in  the  receipt  of 
its  munificent  liberality,  f  Facts  like  these,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  cited,  should  never  be  overlooked, 
when  it  is  sought  to  explain  the  enormous  influence  which 
the  church  of  Rome  gradually  came  to  wield.  It  may  be 
fairly  doubted,  whether  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
only  apostolical  see  in  the  west ;  or  of  the  city's  being  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  centre  of  civilization  to  the 
world,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  modern  metropolis — not  even 
Paris — can  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  the  people  of  a  single 
country ;  or  the  political  genius  of  so  many  of  the  early 
pontiffs  ;  or  all  these  causes  put  together,  would  have 
secured  to  this  church  so  vast  a  preponderance  as  it  at 
length  reached,  apart  from  the  spirit  of  active  charity,  by 
which  it  was  at  first  so  gloriously  distinguished.  Thus, 
even  the  rise  of  this  anti  christian  tyranny  may  be  regarded 
as  illustrating  the  christian  maxim,  that  love  is  power. 
For  many  centimes,  indeed,  the  picture  has  been  completely 
reversed.  Rome  has  opened  her  hand,  not  as  formerly,  to 
give,  but  only  to  receive.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  since 
the  tide  thus  turned,  her  influence  has  been  on  the  wane  ; 
so  that  she  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  reverenced,  just  as 
Lucian  sarcastically  said,  that  Jupiter  was  worshipped  by 
the  masses  in  his  day,  only  because  it  is  the  old  thing.  But 
at  that  earlier  period,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
that  reputation  on  which  popes  and  cardinals,  with 
their  creatures  and  courtesans,  were  afterwards  to  batten, 
was  being  earned  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  christian 
treasure  and  blood.  Hence  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
call  in  question  the  vital  Christianity  of  the  Romish  church 
at  this  early  epoch.  Both  Justin  Martyr  and  Polycarp  felt 
at  home  there,  down  to  the  times  of  Anicetus.     Moreover, 

*  Basil,  Epist.  220. 

t  Cornelius  apud  Euseb.  H,  E.,  vi.  43. 
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Irenseus*  speaks  with  evident  satisfaction  of  the  purity  of  its 
faith,  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  which 
was  during  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus,  the  successor  of 
Soter,  and  the  predecessor  of  Victor.  All  this,  however,  does 
not  set  aside  the  force  of  the  facts  already  advanced  in  proof 
of  its  strong  Jewish  bias.  We  have  seen  that  Irenseus,  in  spite 
of  the  highly  evangelical  tone  which  generally  distinguishes 
him,  could  quote  that  very  Jewish  production,  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas — written,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  a  Roman 
Christian  —  as  "  Scripture."  In  like  manner,  also,  his 
writings  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  free  from  a  certain 
tincture  of  Montanism ;  just  as,  again,  Eusebius's  account 
of  the  persecution  which  befel  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne,t  implies  the  existence  of  some  tendency  that  way 
in  the  Gallican  father's  own  immediate  christian  circle. 
Besides,  the  suspicious  guarantee  of  HegesippusJ  covers 
precisely  the  same  space  of  time  as  the  testimony  of  Irenseus. 
That  decidedly  Jewish,  if  not  Ebionitizing  Christian  was, 
as  well  as  Irenseus,  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  Roman  church  up  to  the  time  of  Eleutherus.  But  the 
resistance  encountered  by  the  reactionary  movement,  which 
Victor  carried  through  with  so  high  a  hand,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  evidence  of  the  previous  state  of  things.  His  name  is 
chiefly  noted  on  account  of  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the 
controversy  respecting  Easter,  which  divided  Christendom 
in  his  time;§  and  the  prevalent  view  concerning  him  seems 
to  be,  that  he  was  a  busy  and  ambitious  mischief-maker, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  stir  up  discord  amongst  christian 
brethren  about  a  most  trivial  point,  so  that  he  might  push 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Roman  church.  And,  that 
Victor's  renunciation  of  communion  with  the  churches  of 
proconsular  Asia,  because  they,  following  the  example  of 
Polycarp,  chose  to  observe,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  their  fathers 
from  Egypt,  a  festival  commemorative  of  the  sacrifice  on 
the  cross ;  and  another,  on  the  third  day  after,  on  what- 
soever day  of  the  week  it  might  fall,  was  arrogant  and 

*  Adv.  Hser.,  iii.  3.  f  H.  E.,  v.  3. 

X  Apud  Euseb.  EI.  E.,  iv.  22.  §  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  23—25. 
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unchristian,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Irenreus,  who  agreed 
with  Victor  as  to  the  question  at  issue,  sharply  rebuked 
him  for  this,  and  that  with  great  propriety.  He  nobly 
remarked,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  that  the  differences 
amongst  Christians,  as  to  these  outward  matters,  did  but 
commend  their  unity  in  faith.  The  same  thing,  too,  was 
often  said  on  occasion  of  the  puritan  controversy  respecting 
the  habits  and  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  And,  yet, 
everybody  knows  that  a  far  deeper  question  lay  beneath 
these  apparent  trifles  then.  Such,  also,  was  the  case  in 
respect  to  this  seemingly-unimportant  squabble  about  the 
right  time  of  keeping  Easter,  in  which  Victor  was  engaged. 
It  was  really  a  question  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
— one  in  which  first  principles  were  at  stake.  It  is  as  such, 
that  it  is  referred  to  by  Hippolytus,*  a  competent  judge, 
and  one  who,  especially  as  a  contemporary,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
the  debate.  The  Quartodecimans,  as  those  were  called 
who  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
(Nisan),  were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  establishing  this  to  be  the  only  legitimate  usage. 
They,  at  least,  pleaded  their  own  dread  of  the  curse  de- 
nounced by  that  law  against  all  Israelites  who  should  violate 
the  paschal  ordinance ;  even  if  they  refrained,  as  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  did,  from  hurling  the  legal 
sentence  of  excision  at  the  heads  of  their  opponents. 
Accordingly,  Hippolytus  very  properly  meets  them  with 
the  words  of  Paul,f  "  I  testify  to  every  man  that  is  cir- 
cumcised, that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law." 
Hence,  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  better  time  for 
keeping  the  anniversaries  of  our  Load's  crucifixion  and  re- 
surrection, and,  even  the  far  weightier  one,  as  to  whether 
any  such  annual  commemoration  at  all  was  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  new  dispensation,  are  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, and  retire  quite  into  the  shade,  before  the  really 

*  Philosophoumena,  lib.  viii.  cap.  18.  In  the  same  light,  the 
very  ancient  author  of  the  Appendix  to  Tertullian's  Be  Prsescrip- 
tionibus  regards  the  matter.    See  cap.  53. 

t  Gal.  v.  3. 
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vital  inquiry,  as  to  whether  the  new  dispensation  itself  was 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  old.  The  excitement  probably 
commenced  at  Rome,  where,  as  we  have  already  seen  from 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  until  the  time  of  Soter,  none  but 
the  weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection  had  been  observed  ; 
and  whence  the  flame  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  In  the  early  years  of  Victor's  sway,  Blastus, 
a  Hellenist,  probably  from  Asia,  who  had  become  a  presby- 
ter in  the  Roman  church,  broke  off  from  its  fellowship  on 
Quartodeciman  principles ;  taking  with  him  a  large  number 
of  the  brethren,  and  so  establishing  a  separate,  and  even 
hostile  community.*  It  is  expressly  recorded  in  the  ancient 
Appendix  to  Tertullian's  De  Pra3scriptionibus,f  that  this 
seceding  party  was  animated  by  a  marked  Judaizing  dispo- 
sition. Unhappily,  the  letter,  "  On  the  Schism,"  addressed 
to  Blastus  himself,  by  Irenaeus,  is  lost,  or  it  would,  doubt- 
less, have  shed  much  invaluable  light  upon  this  move- 
ment. Thus,  there  were  now  two  rival  churches  in  the 
imperial  metropolis,  both  more  or  less  orthodox  upon 
the  whole.  The  difference,  however,  was  this,  that  the  one 
represented  the  old,  and  the  other,  under  Victor,  a  new 
phase  of  Roman  Christianity.  It  would  naturally  happen 
that  the  churches  of  Asia,  between  which  and  the  capital 
there  was  constant  intercourse,  would  still  recognise  as 
brethren  the  dissident  minority;  since  these  adherents  of 
Blastus  symbolized  with  themselves  in  a  custom  which  was 
supposed  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  Philip  and 
John,  and  were  treated  as  schismatics  by  Victor  and  his 
party,  solely  because  of  their  conscientious  preference  of 
the  oriental  rite.  This,  however,  Victor  would  not  brook. 
He  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
urging  him  at  once  to  call  together  the  Asian  bishops,  in 
order  that  they  might  reconsider  and  reform  their  own 
Jewish  usage ;  and  even  intimating  a  determination  to  with- 
draw from  communion  with  them  in  case  they  should  per- 
tinaciously adhere  to  it.     Polycrates  followed  his  suggestion 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  15,  20.    Theodoret,  De  Fabul.  Haeret.,  lib.  i. 
cap.  23.    Tillemont,  Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  61. 
t  Cap.  53. 
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so  far  as  to  convoke  such,  an  assembly — now  first  met  with 
in  history — and  sent  back,  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  so 
convened,  an  epistle,  of  which  Eusebius*  has  preserved  a 
couple  of  fragments,  from  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to 
gather  the  substance  of  the  previous  communication  of 
Victor.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  two  passages :  "  We,"  says  Poly  crates,  "  there- 
fore, observe  the  right  day;  neither  adding  thereto  nor 
taking  therefrom.  For  in  Asia  great  lights  have  fallen 
asleep,  who  shall  rise  again  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearing, in  which  he  will  come  with  glory  from  heaven,  and 
will  raise  up  all  the  saints ;  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apo- 
stles, who  sleeps  in  Hierapolis,  and  his  two  aged  virgin 
daughters.  His  other  daughter,  also,  who,  having  lived  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  likewise  rests  in  Ephe- 
sus.  Moreover,  John,  who  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  our  Lord 
— who,  also,  was  a  priest,  and  bore  the  sacerdotal  crownf 
(to  7rs\a\oy) — both  a  martyr  and  a  teacher.  He  is  buried 
in  Ephesus.  Also  Polycarp,  of  Smyrna,  both  bishop  and 
martyr.  Thraseas,  also,  bishop  and  martyr  of  Eumenia, 
who  is  buried  at  Smyrna.  Why  should  I  mention  Sagaris, 
bishop  and  martyr,  who  rests  at  Laodicea.  Moreover, 
the  blessed  Papirius ;  and  Melito,  the  eunuch,  whose  walk 
and  conversation  were  altogether  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  now  rests  at  Sardis,  awaiting  the  episco- 
pate from  heaven,  when  he  shall  rise  from  the  dead.  All 
these  kept  the  fourteenth  day,  which  is  that  of  the  Passover, 
according  to  the  gospel ;  deviating  in  no  respect,  but  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  faith.  Moreover,  I,  Polycrates,  who  am  the 
least  of  all  of  you,  keep  it  according  to  the  tradition  of  my 

*  H.  E.,v.  24. 

f  Dr.  Hengstenberg  (Die  Offenbarung,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  125) 
gives  the  happiest  explanation  of  this  very  difficult  passage.  He 
supposes  an  allusion  to  the  prophetical  character  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (see  John  xi.  51,  52),  who  wore  upon  his  forehead  the 
golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  was  privileged 
with  the  closest  access  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  With  the  high  priest 
in  this  capacity,  Polycrates  aptly  compares  the  great  seer  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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kinsfolk,  some  of  whom  I  have  succeeded.  For  there  were 
seven  of  my  kinsfolk  bishops,  and  I  am  the  eighth ;  and 
my  kinsfolk  always  kept  the  day  when  the  people  (i.e.,  the 
Jews)  threw  away  the  leaven.  I,  therefore,  brethren,  have 
now  been  sixty-five  years  in  the  Lord,  who,  having  con- 
ferred with  the  brethren  throughout  the  world,  and  having 
studied  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  am  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  those  things  with  which  I  am  threatened,  in 
order  to  intimidate  me.  For  they  who  are  greater  than  I 
have  said,  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.'  " 
Victor,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  pur- 
pose by  this  touchingly-dignified  appeal.  He  executed  his 
threat,  and  declared,  by  letters  to  the  churches  of  the  world, 
that  he  could  no  longer  regard  the  Asian  brethren  as  Chris- 
tians.- Thus  all  Christendom  was  dragged  into  the  dispute ; 
and  synods,  or  meetings  of  single  churches,  were  now  held 
to  debate  this  question  in  Gaul,  Pontus,  Greece,  Pales- 
tine, Osroene,  and  Egypt.  They  uniformly  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  usage ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  great 
indignation  was  expressed  at  the  violent  measure  to  which 
Victor  had  had  recourse.  Great  bitterness  still,  for  some 
time,  animated  the  contending  parties.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Irenseus  happily  undertook  the  office  of  a  peacemaker 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  with  both  of  which  he  was 
connected  by  the  strongest  ties ;  and  he,  probably,  succeeded, 
after  a  while,  in  effecting  a  reconciliation.  It  should  be 
observed,  in  passing,  that  it  must  have  been  in  these  earliest 
synods,  that  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas  "  met  with  an  em- 
phatic condemnation,* — a  further  proof  of  the  strength  of 
the  anti-Jewish  reaction. 

The  Monarchian  controversy,  which  also  broke  out  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Victor,  is  another  case  in  point.  Just 
as  the  outbreak  of  Ebionitism  in  Palestine,  and  of  Mon- 
tanism  in  Asia,  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  too  great  back- 
wardness shown  by  the  churches  of  those  countries,  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  New  Dispensation ;  so  the  rise  of 
the  Theodotian  heresy  at  Rome  tends  to  show,  that  since 
the  times  of  Clement  the  church  of  that  city  must  have 
*  Tertull.,  De  Pudicit.,  cap.  10. 
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experienced  a  marked  relapse  into  a  Judaizing  frame. 
Theodotus  was  a  currier  from  Byzantium,  who  had  settled 
at  Rome ;  but,  although  engaged  in  trade,  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  man  of  cultivated  powers ;  and,  in  particular, 
of  considerable  dialectical  skill.  His  system  is  repeatedly 
compared,  by  Hippolytus,*  with  Ebionitism  and  Cerinthi- 
anism,  both,  be  it  remembered,  heresies  of  the  Judaizing 
stamp.  He  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  asserting  that 
he  was  a  mere  man ;  although,  without  calling  in  question 
his  miraculous  conception.  Still  to  Theodotus  and  his 
followers  the  connexion  of  the  Deity  with  Jesus  was  of  a 
purely  outward  kind.  At  his  baptism,  or,  as  some  of  them 
said,  not  until  his  resurrection,  a  divine  power,  or  aeon, 
descended  upon  him,  as  a  distinction  earned  by  his  sur- 
passing piety.  They  would  not  allow  that,  previously  to 
this  epoch,  he  could  in  any  sense  be  styled  God.  Another 
Theodotus,  a  money-changer,  belonging  to  the  party,  refined 
upon  the  original  dogma,  by  asserting  that  there  was  a 
divine  power,  or  seon,  far  transcending  that  which  fell  upon 
Jesus,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  the  mediator  between 
angels  and  God,  just  as  the  deified  man,  Jesus,  held  a 
similar  office  on  behalf  of  mankind.  This  seon,  with 
allusion  to  Ps.  ex.  4,  he  named  Melchisedec,f  whence  his 
party  were  called  Melchisedekians.  It  was  under  Victor 
that  this  Gnostic-Ebionite  faction — for  such  it  clearly  was 
— was  excluded  from  the  church. J  It  would  naturally 
become  the  nucleus  around  which  all  elements  of  a  cognate 
nature,  whether  already  existing  in  the  great  capital  of  the 
world,  or  flowing  thence  from  abroad,  would  quickly  cluster; 
and,  accordingly,  the  great  variety  of  tendencies  which  it 
exhibited  is  noticed  both  by  Hippolytus,  and  the  ancient 
anonymous  author  in  Eusebius,§  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  interesting  information  concerning  it.  The  latter 
writer,  in  particular,  specifies,  besides  the  two  named, 
Theodotus,  Artemon,  Asclepiodotus,  Hermophilus,  and 
Apollonius,   as  leaders  of  different  families  of  the  clan. 

*  Philosoph.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9,  35;  lib.  x.  cap.  23. 

f  Id.  ibid.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  36. 

f  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  28.  §  Loc.  cit. 
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Amongst  these  lesser  septs  of  which  the  Theodotian  party 
was  composed,  he  mentions  some  wTho  "  did  not  even  deign 
or  think  it  worth  their  while  to  mutilate  the  Scriptures  (as 
some  others  of  them  did)  but,  directly  denying  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  sunk  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  perdition,  by 
feigning  a  lawless  and  godless  doctrine  of  grace"  We  recog- 
nise at  once,  in  this  concise  description,  the  obvious  fea- 
tures of  the  Elcesaite  Ebionites,  with  their  peculiar  ideas  of 
revelation  and  their  comfortable  notions  of  the  baptismal  for- 
giveness of  sins.  And,  indeed,  Hippolytus  *  places  in  these 
times,  the  advent  to  Rome,  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  of  an  Elce- 
saite apostle,  named  Alcibiades,  bringing  with  him  the  book 
dictated  to  the  prophet  by  the  angel  ninety-six  miles  in 
height.  Alcibiades  had  scented  his  prey  from  afar,  and  was 
not  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Hippolytus  had  much  ado 
to  combat  his  pernicious  influence.  Of  course,  the  party, 
whence,  doubtless,  the  Clementines  and  the  Ebionite,  or 
original,  edition  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  proceeded, 
must  have  a  prelate  at  their  head.  And,  accordingly,  we 
read  that  they  won  over  a  confessor,  Natalius,  to  fill  this 
office,  assigning  him  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
denarii  a  month, f — an  income  which,  although  60/.  per 
annum  would  go  more  than  twice  as  far  then  as  now,  must 
be  confessed  to  be  small,  as  compared  with  the  revenues  of 
modern  princes  of  the  church.  These  Theodotian  separatists 
were  wont  to  allege,  "  that  all  the  primitive  men,  and  the 
apostles  themselves,  both  received  and  taught  as  they  did ; 
and  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  was  preserved  until  the 
times  of  Victor  ;  "  adding  that,  "  from  the  days  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Zephyrinus,  it  was  entirely  perverted."  J  In  this 
statement  of  theirs,  there  is  much  falsehood,  mingled  with 
a  certain  modicum  of  truth.  As  Neander  §  justly  observes, 
"  If  they  pretended  that  what  they  called  the  truth,  had 

*  Philosoph.,  lib.ix.  cap.  13. 

f  Auctor  Anonym.,  apud  Euseb.  nt  supra.  Natalius  was  after- 
wards, as  he  said,  seized  with  remorse ;  and  under  Zephyrinus, 
Victor's  successor,  he  returned  to  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
party.  %  Ibid. 

§  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  ii.  p.  334. 
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been  preserved  in  the  Roman  church  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  bishop,  Zephyrinus  (say  rather,  Victor),  yet  this 
signifies  nothing  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  other  cases, 
where  they  cited  the  older  church-teachers  generally,  and 
the  apostles  themselves,  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.  "When  a  man  entrenches  himself  in  some  parti- 
cular dogmatic  interest,  and  makes  that  his  central  position, 
he  can  easily  explain  everything  in  conformity  with  his  own 
views,  and  find  everywhere  a  reflection  of  himself.  But 
when  they  asserted  that,  from  the  time  of  Victor's  succes- 
sor, Zephyrinus,  the  true  doctrine  in  this  church  became 
obscured — {-KapaKiyapay(daL  is  the  strong  term  made  use 
of ) — some  fact  must  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  this  asser- 
tion, which,  unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  it 
is  impossible,  at  present,  accurately  to  ascertain."  Fortu- 
nately, the  recently-discovered  treatise  of  Hippolytus  does 
help  a  good  deal  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  Neander 
deplored.*  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  change  in  the  tone 
of  doctrinal  teaching  under  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  201 — 221), 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  stress  laid  particularly  upon  his 
name  in  the  Theodotian  account  of  the  reaction  commenced 
by  Victor.  It  only  needs  a  glance  at  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  see  how  closely  connected  a  clear  recognition 
of  our  Lord's  divinity  is  with  the  autonomy  of  Christianity. 
Victor  had  accordingly  given  full  prominence  to  the  Divine 
in  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  had  excommunicated  Theodotus 
and  his  adherents,  who  denied  it.  Nay,  it  is  even  tolerably 
certain,  that,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  he  must  have  gone 
even  farther  than  this.  It  should  be  observed  that,  besides 
the  Theodotians,  there  was  another  class  of  Monarchians 
— the  so-called  Patripassians — whose  doctrine,  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  formed  a  sharper  antithesis  to  that  of 
these  Roman  unitarians,  than  did  even  the  current  theology 
of  the  historical  church.     "  They  would  have  in  Christ," 

*  The  whole  of  the  former  part  of  the  ninth  book,  including  the 
first  twelve  chapters,  is  highly  important  for  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Rome  at  this  period.  The  reader  will  regard  this  as  a 
general  reference  upon  the  subject. 
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says  Neander,*  "only  the  one  undivided  God ;  feeling  which 
was  uppermost  with  them,  would  admit  here  of  no  distinc- 
tion or  division.  While  the  other  class  of  Monarchians  re- 
cognised nothing  in  Christ  hut  the  man,  and  banished  the 
divine  element  out  of  view ;  the  others  saw  in  him  nothing 
but  the  God,  and  the  human  element  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  wholly  suppressed  or  overlooked.  The  tendency 
of  their  views  was  to  make  of  the  human  appearance  simply 
a  transient,  removable,  veil,  serving  for  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  humanity."  To  this  party  (which,  however,  also 
comprised  many  shades  of  opinion,)  belonged  Noetus,  of 
whose  excommunication  from  the  church  of  Smyrna,  an 
account  has  already  been  given;  as  also  did  Sabellius, 
who  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  but 
three  different  manifestations  of  the  same  subject,  or,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  that  the  Monad  unfolded  becomes 
the  Triad.  Of  a  similar  turn — although  not,  it  would  seem, 
going  to  such  gross  extremes  as,  e.g.,  Noetus — was  Praxeas, 
an  Asian  confessor ;  who,  after  expending  his  anti-Jewish 
zeal  in  combating  Montanism  in  his  native  land,  came 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  much  considera- 
tion, and  prevailed  upon  Eleutherus  to  recall  the  letters 
of  communion  with  the  churches  of  that  Judaizing  sect, 
which,  at  the  instance  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  the 
bishop  had  already  despatched. f  Now,  with  the  christo- 
logical  views  of  Praxeas,  Victor  is  expressly  recorded,  in  the 
ancient  Appendix  to  Tertullian's  Pr£escriptions,J  to  have 
decidedly  sympathized.  Thus,  the  Victorine  movement 
had  already,  under  its  author,  been  pushed,  in  this 
direction,  pretty  far.  But,  under  Zephyrinus,  Noetianism 
itself,  with  its  crude  anthropomorphism,  triumphed  in  the 
Roman  church;  and  Hippolytus,  who  always  speaks  of 
Victor  with  marked  respect,  was  scandalized  beyond 
measure,  at  seeing  a  declared  heresy  now  legitimated  in 

*  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  ii.  329. 

f  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.,  cap.  i.    Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  3. 

%  Cap.  53.  His  name  has  been  clumsily  disguised  into  Vic- 
torinus,  by  some  copyist,  who  was  scandalized  at  seeing  a  pope 
branded  as  the  fautor  of  a  heretic. 
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this  great  apostolical  community.  He,  himself,  is  generally 
described  as  prelate  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Port  of  Rome  (Portus  Romanus).  Some  of  the  later  oriental 
writers  even  speak  of  him  as  prelate  of  Rome ;  and,  from 
some  passages  of  his  newly-discovered  work,  it  would  really 
seem  that  after  its  rulers,  Zephyrinus,  and  his  successor 
Callistus  (a.  d.  221 — 226)  had  fallen,  as  he  judged,  from 
the  truth,  he  regarded  himself  in  that  light.  Epigonus,  a 
deacon  of  Noetus,  had  brought  his  master's  doctrine  to 
Rome  as  early  as  the  times  of  Victor.  Cleomenes  was  his 
successor;  and  Hippolytus  complains  that  Zephyrinus, 
whom  he  stigmatizes  as  covetous,  a  receiver  of  bribes, 
utterly  inexperienced  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  generally 
ignorant,  at  first  received  the  adherents  of  Cleomenes  into 
church-fellowship,  having  a  keen  eye  to  the  increase  of 
his  own  revenues ;  and  that  he,  at  length,  embraced  their 
views,  although,  being  a  man  of  irresolute  temper,  he  still 
wavered  a  good  deal.  For  much,  however,  that  was  enig- 
matical in  the  conduct  of  Zephyrinus,  Hippolytus  accounts 
by  the  boundless  influence  exercised  over  him  by  Callistus 
— a  man  whom  he  roundly  styles  an  impostor,  crafty  in 
wickedness,  subtle  to  deceive,  hunting  after  the  episcopal 
throne  ;  and  upon  whose  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  confessor, 
he  pours  the  most  withering  and  unmeasured  contempt.* 

*  The  story  Hippolytus  tells  of  his  boasted  martydom  is  in 
brief  this.  Callistus  was  a  christian  slave  belonging  to  Carpo- 
phorus,  a  member  alike  of  the  imperial  household  and  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  His  master  entrusted  him  with  capital  wherewith  to 
trade  as  a  money-changer  and  banker ;  and  being  supported  by  the 
Christians,  he  soon  gained  a  thriving  business.  Having,  however, 
made  free  with  the  property  of  his  master  and  customers,  he  fell 
into  difficulties.  Carpophorus,  accordingly,  determined  to  bring 
him  to  account.  But  Callistus  fled  to  Portus,  embarked  on  board 
a  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  had  nearly  cleared  its  mouth,  when 
Carpophorus,  who  had  been  apprised  of  his  slave's  proceedings, 
reached  the  wharf;  espying  whom,  the  wretched  runaway  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  The  sailors,  however,  picked  him  up,  and 
hearing  the  shouts  from  the  shore,  landed  him  and  delivered  him 
to  his  master,  who  forthwith  had  him  incarcerated  and  kept  to  hard 
labour.    Afterwards,  however,  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the 
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Sabellius  was,  at  that  time,  still  a  member  of  the  Roman 
church,  although  his  scheme  of  a  nominal  Trinity  was 
already  exciting  much  scandal,  especially  abroad.  What 
with  Noetianism,  Sabellianism,  and  the  Logos-doctrine — 

brethren,  who  alleged  that  the  culprit  had  confessed  to  having  a 
sum  of  money  out  at  interest,  he  was  released,  although  he  was 
still  closely  watched.  Since,  however,  this  confession  was  only  a 
blind,  and  since  he  was  unable  to  run  away  again,  on  account  of 
the  strict  surveillance  under  which  he  was  kept,  he  resolved,  in  his 
perplexity,  to  end  his  troubles  by  a  glorious  death.  Accordingly, 
on  a  certain  Sabbath,  under  pretence  of  going  out  to  look  up  his 
imaginary  debtors,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  Jews'  synagogue, 
which  he  entered  during  the  time  of  service,  and  succeeded  in 
throwing  them  into  an  uproar  by  his  unseasonable  outcries  and 
contradictions.  The  exasperated  Jews,  after  soundly  thrashing 
him,  dragged  him  before  the  prefect,  Fuscianus  (in  office  a.d.  178, 
according  to  Corsini),  both  for  interrupting  their  legal  worship, 
and  as  being,  according  to  his  own  confession,  a  Christian.  In 
spite  of  the  intercessions  of  his  indulgent  master,  who  could  only 
succeed  in  saving  him  from  the  capital  sentence,  Fuscianus  con- 
demned him  to  the  Sardinian  mines.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
number  of  other  confessors  being  also  there,  that  "lover  of  God" 
(as  Hippolytus  complacently  styles  the  somewhat  scandalous 
Amazon,  who  was  the  favourite  concubine  of  Commodus),  Marcia, 
wishing  to  do  some  good  work,  summons  Victor  to  her  august 
presence,  and  asks  for  the  names  of  the  Sardinian  martyrs.  Victor, 
of  course,  readily  furnishes  them ;  purposely  omitting,  however, 
that  of  Callistus,  as  not  deeming  him  legitimately  entitled  to  so 
honourable  a  name.  The  quasi-empress  having  obtained  from 
Commodus  the  pardon  of  the  christian  convicts,  Hyacinth,  a  pres- 
byter, is  despatched  with  the  letters  of  release  ;  and  the  martyrs, 
with  the  exception  of  Callistus,  are  at  once  set  at  liberty.  Upon 
this,  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  beseeches  with  tears  that  he  may 
not  be  left  behind ;  and  Hyacinth,  ignorant  of  Victor's  views, 
and  overcome  by  the  wretched  man's  entreaties,  pleads  with  the 
governor  on  his  behalf,  describes  himself  as  a.  protege  of  Marcia's, 
guarantees  that  the  governor  shall  be  held  harmless,  and  so  pro- 
cures the  liberation  of  the  future  pope.  At  this  Victor,  as  dreading 
the  scandal,  was  not  a  little  displeased.  But  being  a  compassionate 
man,  he  held  his  peace  ;  although  he  took  care  to  remove 
Callistus  soon  afterwards  to  Antium,  at  some  distance  from  Rome, 
where  he  assigned  him  a  monthly  allowance  from  the  church-funds 
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this  last  being  doughtily  championed  by  Hippolytus,  whom 
Callistus  publicly  charged  with  believing  in,  and  teaching 
the  existence  of,  two  gods — a  perpetual  ferment  was  kept  up 
in  the  christian  community  of  the  capital  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  of  Zephyrinus ;  especially  since  Callistus,  who 
loved  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  so  far  from  attempting  to 
allay,  did  his  utmost  to  embroil,  the  strife.  The  game  he 
played  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  each  party  by  turns, 
to  curry  favour  with  all,  and  so  to  gain  the  object  of  his 
ambition — the  chief  seat  in  the  synagogue.  Hippolytus 
expresses  his  belief  that  but  for  him  Sabellius  might  have 
been  brought  to  a  sound  way  of  thinking — a  consummation 
wrhich  the  wily  Callistus  always  managed  to  stave  off  by 
assuring  him,  in  private,  that  he  himself  was,  after  all, 
secretly  of  his  opinion.  Yet  no  sooner  did  Callistus  reach 
his  aim,  and  seat  himself  upon  the  prelatical  throne, 
than  his  very  first  act  was  to  excommunicate  Sabellius — 
"  fearing  me/'  says  Hippolytus,  "  and  thinking  thus  to  rub 
off  the  accusation  to  the  churches,  as  not  being  himself  of 
a  different  mind."  He  now  broached  a  novel  doctrine  of 
his  own.  Without  entering,  however,  more  minutely  into 
the  nature  of  this  fresh  heresy  of  the  Callistians,  as  Hippo- 
lytus irreverently  styles  it,  it  will  suffice  to  cite  the  lan- 
guage which  he  expressly  ascribes  to  this  ancient  occupant 
of  the  infallible  chair  of  Peter.  "  I  say  not  that  there  are 
two  Gods,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  one.  For  the 
Father,  who  was  in  Christ,  by  taking  flesh  deified  it, 
uniting  it  to  himself,  and  made  it  one  with  himself,  so  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  called  one  God ;  and  this  being 
one  person  cannot  be  two,  and  so  the  Father  shared  in  the 
passion  with  the  Son."  Of  course,  the  learned  and  orthodox 
Hippolytus  could  not  deem  such  crudities  as  these  to  be 
even  so  tolerable  as  the  dogma  which  he  describes  Callistus 
as  putting,  at  one  time,  into  the  mouth  of  the  weak 
Zephyrinus,  "  I  know  but  one  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  besides 

for  his  support.  Thence,  after  Victor's  death,  Zephyrinus  recalled 
him,  ordained  him  to  the  charge  of  the  cemetery-church,  and 
took  him  entirely  into  his  confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
E-oman  clergy. 
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him  no  other,  produced  and  passible;"  in  order  to  make 
him  contradict  himself  at  another  by  saying,  "Not  the 
Father  suffered,  but  the  Son," — thus  keeping  the  tumult 
among  the  people  beyond  control.  The  saint,  bishop  and 
martyr,  and  the  saint,  pope  and  martyr,  as  Hippolytus  and 
Callistus  are  respectively  styled,  in  the  accommodating 
pages  of  the  calendar,  came  to  an  open  rupture ;  and  the 
former  utterly  scouted  the  pretensions  of  the  community, 
over  which  the  latter  presided,  to* be  considered  a  catholic 
clrurch.  With  right  hearty  good  will  does  Hippolytus 
rate  the  successor  of  Peter  for  his  scandalous  contempt  of 
all  wholesome  discipline.  All  was  fish  that  came  to  the 
net  of  this  early  heir  of  that  mystic  ring,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  once  graced  the  finger  of  the  son  of  Jonas.  Waifs 
from  all  the  heresies,  as  well  as  those  excommunicated  by 
Hippolytus  and  by  other  orthodox  pastors,  all  were  welcome 
to  the  "  school  of  Callistus," — as  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  churches  is  contemptuously  styled.  There  is  now  better 
evidence  than  that  of  the  forged  Decretals,  or  the  fabulous 
Pontificals — which,  like  all  other  liars,  sometimes,  as  in  this 
instance,  speak  the  truth — to  show  that  Callistus  taught 
that  no  accusation  ought  ever  to  be  received  against  a 
prelate,  even  if  guilty  of  mortal  sin.  The  good  father,  his 
censor,  seems  to  have  been  shocked,  no  less  than  Tertullian* 
was  in  like  cases,  at  seeing  those  who  had  been  twice,  or 
even  thrice  married,  received  by  this  pope  into  the  clerical 
body,  as  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Of  course,  as  good 
protestants,  we  ourselves  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  Hippolytus  here;  and  still  less  in  the  pious  disgust 
with  which  he  tells  us  how,  "  if  any  one  being  in  the  clerus 
married,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  clerus  as  not 
having  sinned ;  since  Callistus  was  wont  to  quote  in  such 
cases  the  saying  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  "  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Callistine  identification  of  "  the  field  "  in  our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  tares — expressly  said  by  its  author  to  be  "  the  world  " 
— with  the  church,  in  which,  accordingly,  obstinate  sinners 
were,  with  full  consciousness,  to  be  retained ;  as,  also,  of 

*  De  Monogam.,  cap.  12. 

S 
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Noah's  ark,  and  of  every  other  type  which  could  be  similarly 
warped  from  its  true  meaning  by  one  whose  only  care  was 
to  gather,  ex  quovis  ligno,  a  numerous  following,  could  not 
be  too  sternly  rebuked  by  Hippolytus.  It  is  gratifying, 
too,  to  find  that  this  haughty  prelate's  arrogant  claim  to 
forgive  sin  is  indignantly  reprobated  as  an  open  contempt 
of  Christ ;  and  that  the  disciple  of  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  meets 
with  a  right  Gallican  protest  the  budding  pretensions  to  a 
dispensing  power,  over-riding  the  laws  of  the  state,  already 
put  forth  by  this  precocious  Hildebrand.  Callistus  sanc- 
tioned the  intermarriage  of  free  Roman  matrons  with  slaves 
and  freedmen,  although  there  was  no  legal  connubium 
between  the  parties ;  and,  although,  by  the  Senatus-con- 
sultum  Claudianum*  and  the  Lex  JEUsl  Sentia,f  the  offspring 
of  such  unions,  and  even  the  mother,  also,  were,  in  most  cases, 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  bondage.  Great  scandals  were  the 
natural  result  of  the  encouragement  of  this  practice.  "  See," 
says  Hippolytus,  after  having  specified  these  with  more 
painful  minuteness,  "  to  what  impiety  this  lawless 
oneJ  has  opened  the  door,  teaching  adultery  and  murder 
at  once ;  and  they  who  have  cast  away  all  shame  at  such 
daring  innovations  stick  not  to  call  themselves  a  catholic 
church.  And  certain,  who  flatter  themselves  that  they 
shall  do  well,  run  with  them ! "  Lastly,  Hippolytus  testi- 
fies, that  besides  these  flagrant  abuses,  Callistus,  taking 
advantage  of  the  superstitious  views  with  which  men  were 
beginning  to  regard  the  outward  ceremony  of  baptism, 
indulged  those  who  had  sullied  the  purity  of  its  waters 
with  a  repetition  of  the  rite. 

Now,  in  weighing  these  curious  statements  of  Hippolytus, 
it  would  be  palpably  unjust  not  to  take  account  of  the  odium 
theologicum  which  breathes  through  them.  They  must, 
obviously,  be  received  with  some  considerable  abatement. 
Still,  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score, 

*  See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  857.  t  Ibid. 

+  'O  avo/Aoy,  which  is  the  epithet  here  employed  by  Hippolytus 
to  designate  Callistus,  is  the  very  term  applied  by  the  apostle  to 
Antichrist  (2  Thess.  ii.  8). 
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and  after  deducting  what  may  be  set  down  to  the  faintly- 
marked  personal  character  of  Zephyrinus,as  well  as  to  the 
repulsively-definite  individuality  of  Callistus,  these  hostile 
accounts  do  evidently  go  far  to  show  how  sweeping  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Roman  church  had  been  initiated  by  Victor ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  previous  impressions  of  its  re- 
markable character  as  being  both  anti-Jewish  and  hierarchi- 
cal. It  is  obvious,  that  no  dogmatic  tendency  could  be  more 
directly  antagonistic  to  Judaism  than  Patripassianism ;  since 
it  even  borders  on  the  pantheistic  position, — as  Hippo- 
lytus,  who  draws  a  curious  and  instructive  parallel  between 
the  doctrine  of  Noetus  and  that  of  Heraclitus,  was  perfectly 
aware.  In  like  manner,  in  the  ethical  sphere,  also,  we  see 
asceticism  itself  giving  way  before  the  force  of  the  new 
impulse,  and  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  blessings  of 
married  life  defended,  on  Pauline  principles,  by  a  prelate  of 
Rome  ;  although  here,  too,  the  reaction,  in  other  respects,  was 
pushed,  by  Callistus,  even  to  a  pagan  extreme.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Callistus's  daring  identification  of  himself  with 
Christ,  implied  by  his  pretending  to  the  power  of  forgiving 
sin ;  in  his  astounding  assertion  of  the  absolute  irresponsibi- 
lity of  prelates ;  and  in  his  Hildebrandian  contempt  for  the 
civil  power,  the  hierarchical  element  is  most  disagreeably 
conspicuous.  In  Callistus,  we  now  easily  recognise  the  sar- 
castic Montanist  Tertullian's*  "pontifex  maximus,  quod  est 
episcopus  episcoporum,"t  with  his  peremptory  edict  (edictum 
et  quidem  peremptorium),  "/give  absolution  for  the  offences 
of  adultery  and  whoredom,  to  those  who  have  done  penance." 
In  all  these  several  phenomena  we  discern  but  the 
carrying  out,  often  to  most  extravagant  lengths,  of  Victor's 
principles.  For  it  was  plainly  he  by  whom  the  original 
momentum  was  furnished.     In  all  his  vigorous  proceedings 

*  De  Pudicitia,  cap.  1. 

t  This  significant  phrase,  "  bishop  of  bishops,"  which  Tertullian, 
doubtless,  has  faithfully  reported,  as  taken  down  from  u  the  mouth 
speaking  great  things,"  affords  a  very  interesting  indication  of  the 
source  whence  the  Roman  hierarchical  ideas  were  derived.  It  is 
first  found  in  the  Clementines,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  applied 
to  James  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  Christendom. 
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we  may  mark  the  interpenetration  of  both  the  heteroge- 
neous elements ;  which,  however,  were  so  marvellously  fused 
together  in  the  character  of  this  fervid  Eomanized  African, 
as  tradition*reports  him  to  have  been.  In  him,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  we  stumble  on  the  rare,  but  not  altogether 
unique,!  combination  of  the  evangelical  reformer  and  the 
hierarchical  innovator.  Of  his  thorough  earnestness  in  either 
capacity,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  If,  however,  it  be 
asked  which  of  the  two  interests  was  the  soul  of  his  soul, 
the  answer  must  be — the  latter.  He  has  clearly  seen  that 
a  church  at  all  dependent  upon  the  synagogue  can  be  no 
catholic  church ;  and  hence  his  decided  breach  with  Judaism. 
There  floats  before  his  Roman  mind  the  idea  of  an  organized 
christian  community  co-extensive  with  the  world.  In  the  , 
leader  of  each  church-presbytery — already  become,  in  a 
certain  sense  as  its  scribe,  the  organ  of  its  intercourse  with 
Christendom ;  and  as  the  stated  offerer  of  its  prayers,  the 
medium  of  its  fellowship  with  God — he  sees  that  church 
and  Christ  both  represented.  Bishop  and  church  are  with 
him  convertible  terms.  Of  course,  such  a  bishop  is  already 
a  prelate.  And  was  it  likely  that  Victor,  with  courtiers  and 
senators,  and,  still  more,  with  one  who  in  all,  save  the 
name,  was  empress  of  the  world  sitting  at  his  feet,  should 
put  up  with  any  secondary  rank  ?  Facts  supply  the  answer. 
Blastus  and  his  partisans  may  plead,  if  they  like,  the  example 
of  apostles ;  but  they  shall  not  gainsay,  with  impunity,  the 
dictum  of  their  bishop.  They  are,  accordingly,  remorselessly 
treated  as  schismatics.  And,  since  Christendom  is  a  whole, 
they  are  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  faithful  throughout 
the  world.  The  churches  of  Asia  refuse  to  recognise  the 
harsh  sentence.  They  are  summoned  in  the  persons  of 
their  bishops,  who  here  also  are  the  only  entities  recognised, 
to  desist  from  countenancing  rebellion  against  lawful  autho- 
rity ;  they  are  ensnared  into  meeting  in  synod  ;  J — -by  which 

*  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  &c.,  torn.  iii.  p.  100. 

f  E.g.,  Augustine  was  in  many  respects  a  similar  character  to 
Victor.  In  his  controversy  with  Pelagius,  the  Pauline  element 
predominates  ;  in  that  with  the  Donatists,  the  hierarchical. 

%  The  precedent  set  by  the  holding  of  these  first  synods  was 
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false  step  they  justly  forfeit  their  independence ; — and  are 
soon,  logically  enough  (although  the  conclusion  was  cer- 
tainly reaehed^>er  saltum)  excommunicated  themselves.  For 
the  unscriptural  principle  of  ecclesiastical  representation 
(i.  e.  since  the  christain  life  in  general,  and  &  fortiori  in  the 
church,  is  the  personal  presentation  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice, 
the  unchristian  principle  of  vicarious  priesthood)  being 
once  admitted,  there  is  no  check  save  either  in  circum- 
stances— which  may  easily  change — or  in  the  force  of 
human  dulness,  against  that  enormous  evil — the  outward 
organization  of  a  visible  universal  church;  exclusion, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  from  any  part  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily exclusion  from  the  whole.  The  application  of 
the  theory  of  representative  action  to  that  kingdom  which 
is  not  of  this  world,  is  but  the  political  side  of  that  same 
sinking  of  the  redeemed  personality,  the  sacred  birthright 
of  every  believer,  which,  when  once  thus  far  sanctioned, 

soon  extensively  followed.  Already,  when  Tertullian  wrote  his 
tract,  De  Jejuniis  {i.e.,  about  a.d.  210),  synods  were  statedly  con- 
vened in  Greece,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  (Neander,  General  Church  History,  i.  p.  281),  which  still 
continued  to  assemble.  "  There  are  held  in  certain  places,"  Ter- 
tullian (I.e.,  cap.  13)  says,  •■  throughout  the  Grecian  provinces,  those 
councils  of  all  the  churches  (i.e.,  of  all  within  the  part  of  the  world 
referred  to),  by  which  all  graver  matters  are  debated  in  common, 
and  an  actual  representation  of  the  whole  of  those  bearing  the 
christian  name  takes  place  with  great  eclat."  Of  these  synods, 
Neander  (I.e.,  p.  282),  after  duly  noticing  those  evils  which  were 
not  so  inseparably  and  constitutionally  connected  with  them,  rightly 
remarks  as  follows: — " They  must  have  operated  as  a  check  on 
the  development  of  the  church,  when,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
interests  of  the  communities  according  to  the  varying  wants  of 
each  point  of  time,  they  sought  to  bind  mutable  things  to  un- 
changeable laws.  Finally,  it  was  an  evil  that  the  communities 
were  excluded  from  all  participation  in  these  assemblies ;  and  that  at 
length  the  bishops  (prelates)  came  to  constitute  the  sole  power  in 
them,  and  by  the  union  which  these  synods  enabled  them  to  enter 
into  with  one  another,  made  themselves  more  powerful  everyday." 
They  met  with  opposition  at  first  as  an  innovation,  but  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  church  decided  in  their  favour.  (Neander,  I.e.) 
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will  be  ever  too  prompt  to  show  itself  on  the  more  directly 
religious  side  also.  If  those  who  by  the  grace  of  Christ 
have  been  made  kings,  learn  to  exercise  by  proxy  their 
blood-bought  franchise  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  will 
soon  cast  away  their  priesthood,  also,  and  begin  to  worship 
by  proxy.  We  see,  from  the  history  under  review,  that  it 
was  precisely  in  this  way  that  sacerdotalism  first  insinuated 
itself  into  the  christian  church.  The  political  element  of 
the  hierarchy  was  the  earlier  developed — the  idea  of  a  strong 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  single  human  guide,  in  each 
church,  who  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  organ  of 
the  Invisible  Ruler,  and  who  (since  the  corrupt  feeling  which 
led  to  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  prelate  for  Christ  in 
the  totality  of  his  members  could  not  stop  there)  came  more 
and  more  to  supplant  the  Holy  Spirit  altogether.  Victor, 
with  his  Roman,  rather  than  Jewish,  church-system,  paved 
the  way  for  Cyprian.  Accordingly,  Cyprian's  master,  Ter- 
tullian,  is  the  most  ancient  father  whose  writings  exhibit 
the  traces  of  the  sacerdotal  theory  ,•  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  often  (and  this  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the 
utter  incompatibility  of  the  two),  advances  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  priesthood  also.*  This  last  fact  is  important; 
since  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  earlier  series  of  the 
Ignatian  interpolations,  f     For,  as  the  late  lamented  Dr. 

*  The  two  views  are  found  side  by  side,  De  Baptismo,  cap.  17 ; 
De  Exhort.  Castitat.,  cap.  7. 

t  By  this  is  meant  the  whole  of  the  supposititious  matter  con- 
tained in  the  shorter  Greek  text  of  the  seven  epistles  mentioned 
by  Eusebius — viz.,  those  portions  not  recognised  by  the  Syriac 
version,  together  with  all  but  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  Polycarp,  even  as  found  in  that  version.  Whether  the  four 
additional  epistles  handed  down  along  with  the  seven  in  the  same 
Greek  recension — viz.,  those  to  the  Tarsians,  to  the  Antiochians, 
to  Hero,  and  to  the  Philippians  —  were  known  to  Eusebius,  is 
doubtful.  All  four  contain  passages  too  openly  directed  against 
Theodotus  and  his  followers  {e.g.,  Tars.,  cap.  6.  Antioch.,  cap.  5. 
Hero.,  cap.  2.  Philipp.,  cap.  5)  to  allow  of  his  patronizing  them 
with  decency.  If  he  was  aware  of  their  existence,  he  would  at 
once  detect  their  spuriousness,  and  prudently  pass  them  over  sub 
silentio. 
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Arnold,*  Rothe,t  and  others,  have  satisfactorily  shown, 
these  interesting  fabrications,  though  saturated  through  and 
through  with  the  prelatical  element,  are  entirely  free  from 
the  sacerdotal.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  that  these 
spurious  additions  were  foisted  into  the  copies  of  Ignatius 
before  the  age  of  Tertullian.  Moreover,  from  the  state  of  the 
Syriac  text,  we  learn  that  it  was  with  the  epistle  of  Igna- 
tius to  Polycarp  that  the  ice  was  first  broken  by  the  forger. 
This  would  not  have  been  ventured  upon  before  Polycarp's 
death,  which  happened  in  a.d.  164.  The  inference  is, 
that  the  entire  series  belongs  to  the  age  of  Victor.  And 
it  is  no  very  hazardous  assertion  when  it  is  added  that 
every  line  breathes  the  spirit  of  Victor.  J  Like  the  move- 
ment which  originated  with  him,  they  are  intensely  both 
anti-Jewish  §  and  hierarchical.^  They  abound  in  refer- 
ences which  are  as  entirely  suitable  to  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Victor  as  they  are  utterly  foreign  to  those  of 
Ignatius.  The  controversies  in  which  Victor  was  engaged 
are  those  which,  with  a  clever  obliqueness,  indeed,  as  was 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  forgery,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient plainness  for  the  argument  in  hand,  are  dealt  with 
here.  The  situation  indicated  is  that  of  a  hot-headed  man, 
pestered  on  every  side  with  Valentinian,^[  Theodotian,  and 

*  Fragment  on  the  Church, passim. 

f  Die  Anfange,  &c,  p.  731,  seq. 

X  Baur  (Ursprung  des  Episkopats,  p.  183,  seq.)  has  already 
assigned  the  Ignatian  fabrication  to  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  Victor's  pen  actually 
wrote  these  interpolations.  He  had,  doubtless,  tools  at  hand  ready 
to  do  his  bidding  and  to  embody  his  inspirations.  The  clever 
Callistus,  during  his  exile  at  Antium,  may  have  earned  his  monthly 
allowance.  The  comparison  of  the  two  coins  (Ad  Magnes.,  cap.  5) 
may  or  may  not  be  an  old  reminiscence  of  one  who  had  been  a 
money-changer. 

§  See,  especially,  the  two  leading  passages  against  Judaism, 
Magnes.  cap.  8—10.     Philadelph.,  cap.  5—9. 

||  Passim. 

IT  The  Valentinian  aeon,  Silence  (Z<7»),  is  expressly  named, 
Magnes.  cap.  8.  This  anachronism  has  always  been  the  great  crux  of 
those  critics,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the 
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other  heretics,  as  well  as  with  contumacious  schismatics; 
and  who  sees  hut  one  impregnable  bulwark  against  their 
assaults  upon  the  unity  of  the  church, — the  absolute  submis- 
sion of  the  churches  to  their  respective  prelates,  and  the  inse- 
parable alliance  of  these  latter  amongst  themselves.  A  few 
illustrations  only  of  the  close  connexion  of  the  Ignatian 
forgeries  with  the  age  and  circumstances  of  Victor,  are  all 
that  our  narrow  space  will  admit  of.  The  Roman  unita- 
rians asserted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  apostles  and  earliest 
church-teachers  were  agreed  with  themselves  in  denying 
the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ;  and  they  forged 
the  Clementines  to  prove  it.  This,  however,  was  a  polemical 
means  of  which  their  opponents  could  equally  avail  them- 
selves. They  did  so;  and  to  the  fabricated  Clement  op- 
posed the  fabricated  Ignatius.  Accordingly,  the  very  first 
interpolation  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  occurring  in 
the  superscription  itself,  converts,  by  the  simple  insertion 
of  a  conjunction,  an  ambiguous  expression  into  a  point- 
blank  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  the 
words,  "  By  the  will  of  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  God," 
we  arc  made  to  read,  "  By  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  God."  In  like  manner,  we  are  not  allowed 
by  the  interpolator  to  get  through  the  superscription  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  without  meeting  twice  with  the  same 
explicit  phrase,  "  Jesus  Christ  our  God;"  and,  of  course, 
similar  language  is  everywhere  made  to  drop  from  the  pen 
of  Ignatius.*      Thus,  the  martyr  is  brought   down   from 

seven  Eusebian  epistles.  But  although  Ignatius  must  have  risen 
from  the  dead,  if  he  was  to  encounter  the  Valentinians,  not  so 
Victor.  Besides  the  secession  from  the  Roman  church  led  by  Blastus, 
there  was  another  in  Victor's  time  headed  by  Florinus,  another 
presbyter,  who  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  the  Valentinian 
system.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  since  Florinus  held 
the  body  to  be  the  source  of  all  moral  evil,  he  must  have  given 
especial  prominence  to  the  docetism,  common  to  all  the  Gnostic 
sects.  (See,  respecting  him,  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  15,  20.  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  &c,  torn.  iii.  p.  61.)  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
is  against  his  party  that  the  numerous  anti-docetic  passages  in  the 
pseudo-Ignatius  are  levelled. 

*  E.g.,  Magnes.  cap.  6,  7,  8;  Trail.,  cap.  7, 11 ;  Smyrn.,  cap.  1 
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Leaven,  once  more  to  fight  at  Rome  with  "  wild  beasts,"  as 
he  is  himself  made  to  style  the  heretics.  But  that  the  patron 
of  Praxeas  is  the  real  athlete,  is  nowhere  more  palpable 
than  in  the  crude  Christology,  closely  bordering — as  Rothe* 
himself,  in  so  many  words,  admits — upon  Patripassianism, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  disciple  of  John.  So,  too,  any 
one  who  will  carefully  and  candidly  examine  the  strong 
anti-Jewish  passages,  will  see,  peering  from  behind  the 
mask,  not  only  the  Roman-Ebionite,  or  Theodotian  con- 
troversy,  but   the   Quartodeciman   also.f      Thus,   in   the 

(where  the  very  first  sentence  after  the  superscription  is,"  I  glorify 
Christ,  the  God").  Polycarp.,  cap.  8.  Ephes.,  cap.  18,  19.  Rom., 
cap.  3,  6. 

*  Die  Anfange,  &c,  p.  754.  He  speaks  of  the  Christology  of  the 
Seven  Epistles  as  being  a  "  fast  in  Patripassianismus  anschlagende 
'unmittelbare  Identificirung  des  Erlosers  mit  Gott,  diejedem  auf- 
j 'alien muss."  See,  especially,  Ephes.,  cap.  7,  where  the  phraseology 
embraces  precisely  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  Patripassian 
formula.  "  There  is  One  Physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual,  begotten 
and  unbegotten,  God  become  true  life  in  immortal  flesh,  both  of 
Mary  and  of  God,  first  passible  and  then  impassible."  Smyrn., 
cap.  1,  "  The  Son  of  God  according  to  the  will  and  poicer  of  God." 
Ephes.,  cap.  18,  "  Our  God  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  Mary,  ac- 
cording to  the  ceconomy  of  God,  of  the  seed  of  David  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  was  born  and  baptized,  &c."  Polycarp,  cap.  7, 
a  The  suffering  of  God." 

f  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which,  it  is  true,  does  not 
belong  to  the  Eusebian  Seven,  it  is  bluntly  said,  "  If  any  man  keep 
Easter  with  the  Jews  ...  he  is  a  partaker  with  those  who  slew 
the  Lord."  Philipp.,  cap.  14.  As  already  hinted,  the  silence  of 
Eusebius  as  to  this  and  the  other  epistles,  handed  down  in  the 
same  Greek  recension  wiih  those  ichich  he  does  mention,  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  not  produced  at  the  same  time  with  the  seven. 
They  are  certainly  more  clumsily  executed ;  and  the  Ignatianists 
have  always  found  it  very  convenient  quietly  to  disencumber  them- 
selves of  them.  But  their  bearing  on  the  controversy  respecting 
the  legitimacy  of  their  more  fortunate  sisters,  must  not  be  thus 
coolly  ignored.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  exists 
no  MS.  collection  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  containing  the  Euse- 
bian seven  and  no  more.  These  universally-rejected  letters  stand, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  diplomatic  tra?ismission,  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  the  seven.    It  may  be  here  observed,  also,  that  the 
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passage*  where  he  describes  the  prophets  as  being  Christians 
before  the  Advent,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  their  being 
saved,  not  by  keeping  the  Jewish  sabbath,^  but  through  Christ 
and  his  death.  Accordingly,  as  he  reminds  the  reader,  it  was 
at  the  crucifixion  that  He  for  whom  they  waited  as  their 
teacher  appeared  to  them  in  person  in  the  lower  world,  and 
raised  them  (the  reference  is  to  Matt,  xxvii.  52)  from  the 
dead.  We  have  here  but  to  generalize  what  is  said  about 
the  sabbath,  and  especially  to  apply  it  to  the  passover,  and 
we  have  an  argument  against  the  Quartodeciman  scrupulo- 
sity. We  are  reminded,  too,  that  the  liberation  of  even  the 
Old  Testament  saints  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  death 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  paschal 
type  was  then  fully  accomplished,  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
law  enjoining  the  observance  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  is  no  longer  in  force.  Polycrates  had  boasted 
of  the  authority  of  John,  calling  him  a  priest  who  wore  the 
sacerdotal  crown,  and  thus  comparing  him  with  the  Jewish 
high  priests.  Ignatius,  in  a  passagej  which  is  throughout 
directed  against  the  Judaizers,  is  made  to  answer  him,  with 
at  least  as  much  explicitness  as  could  be  decently  foisted 
upon  one  who  had  been  so  long  dead.  "  Honourable  are 
the  priests,  but  better  is  the  High  Priest  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  holy  of  holies,  who  alone  is  entrusted  with  the 
secret  counsels  of  God  (thus  the  reference  to  John,  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  seems  to  have  been  caught  by 
Victor,  who,  however,  rightly  discerns  in  that  book  not  so 
much  the  work  of  the  apostle  as  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ),  Himself  being  the  door  of  the  Father,  by  which 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  enter  in,  and  the  apostles 

longer  Greek  epistles,  which  are  an  unguarded  paraphrase  of  the 
shorter,  and  often  throw  much  light  upon  their  studied  obscurities, 
abundantly  confirm  the  view  given  above  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
text  on  which  they  afford  so  instructive  a  commentary.  E.g.,  they 
also  refer  (Trail.,  cap.  9.  See  Rothe,  p.  783)  to  the  Easter  contro- 
versy, and  expressly  mention  (ibid.,  cap.  11)  Theodotus  and  the 
Ebionites. 

*  Magnes.,  cap.  8,  0.  f  My)kzti  acc^acri^ovres. 

X  Philadelph.,  cap.  9. 
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and  the  church."  In  the  same  connexion,  and  only  three 
chapters  before,  the  Polycratean  Judaism  and  ostentatious 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  mighty  dead  resting  in 
their  sepulchres  at  Hierapolis,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Laodicea, 
and  Sardis,  are  thus  cavalierly  treated  by  the  prophetic 
Ignatius.  "  If  any  man  expound  Judaism  to  you,  do  not 
listen  to  him.  For  it  is  better  to  hearken  to  Christianity 
from  a  circumcised  man,  than  to  Judaism  from  one  uncir- 
cijmcised.  But  if  both  speak  not  concerning  Jesus  Christ, 
these  are  to  me  sepulchral  monuments  and  tombs  of  the  dead, 
on  which  are  written  only  the  names  of  men."  The  veil  is 
here  rather  more  incautiously  lifted  than  is  usually  the  case. 
For  in  general  the  execution  of  the  fraud  is  worthy  of  the 
genius  which  conceived  the  astute  project  of  playing  off  the 
Johanneine  church-teacher,  Ignatius,  against  the  Asian 
bishops,  and  of  making  him  zealously  indoctrinate  their 
own  churches  (although,  of  course,  the  spurious  ware  was 
not  manufactured  for  that  distant  market)  with  the  Victo- 
rine  views. 

The  strongly  hierarchical  character  of  these  Ignatian 
forgeries  has  already  been  several  times  referred  to.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  fibre  and  sinew  of  the  entire  body.  All  else 
is  subordinated  to  this ;  and  every  topic  either  starts  from, 
or  is  brought  round  to,  this  single  point — the  absolute 
authority  of  the  prelate.  Now,  there  is  but  one  historical 
personage  belonging  to  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  these 
productions,  whose  heart  and  brain  were  on  fire  with  such 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  in  these  writings  seem  to  scorch 
the  very  paper  on  which  they  drop — such  christian  blas- 
phemies, as  they  may  almost  be  styled.*  Whosoever  be 
the  reporter,  whether  Callistus  or  any  other,  it  is  Victor's 
voice  which  we  seem  to  hear  in  these  vehement  utterances, 
which  are  poured  out  with  such  lavish  profusion :  "  It  is 
evident  that  we  ought  to  look  unto  the  bishop  as  unto  the 

*  So  Dr.  Lechler,  in  his  valuable  prize  work,  published  last  year 
at  Haarlem,  and  entitled,  Das  Apostolische  und  das  Nach-Apo- 
stolische  Zeitalter,  speaks  (p.  335)  of  the  Ignatian  exaltation  of  the 
prelate  as  verging  upon  downright  idolatry. 
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Lord  himself."*  "Inasmuch  as  ye  are  subject  to  the 
bishop  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  ye  appear  to  me  not  to  live  after 
the  manner  of  men,  but  according  to  Jesus  Christ."f  "  Let 
all  reverence  the  deacons  as  the  commandment  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  Son  of 
the  Father ;  and  the  presbyters  as  the  sanhedrim  of  God 
and  college  of  the  apostles.  Without  these  it  is  not  called  a 
church."X  "  All  of  you  follow  the  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ 
the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as   the   apostles:    honour 

the  deacons  as  the  commandment  of   God Let  that 

eucharist  be  considered  valid  which  is   celebrated  by  the 

bishop,  or  by  him  whom  he  has  permitted It  is  not 

lawful  without  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to  celebrate 
an  Agape.  What  the  bishop  approves  of,  that  is  also  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  that  whatever  is  done  may  be  infallible 
(acrfpaXeg).  and  sure."  §  "  Although  some  wished  to  deceive 
me  according  to  the  flesh,  yet  the  Spirit  is  not  deceived, 
seeing  it  is  from  God ;  for  it  knoweth  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth,  and  it  reproveth  secret  things.  I 
cried  when  I  was  amongst  you,  I  spoke  with  a  loud  voice : — 
Attend  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  the 
deacons.  And  some  supposed  that  I  said  these  things  as 
knowing  before  the  divisions  of  some ;  but  He  in  whom  I 
am  in  bonds  is  witness  that  I  knew  it  not  from  men. 
But  the  Spirit  proclaimed,  saying  thus, — Do  nothing 
without  the  bishop."||  "  He  who  honours  the  bishop  is 
honoured  by  God;  he  who  does  anything  without  the 
privity  of  the  bishop,  worships  the  devil."^" 

Lastly,  the  repeated  suggestion  which  we  find  in  these 
writings  to  call  together  a  synod,**  though  a  glaring  ana- 
chronism as  referred  to  the  times  of  Ignatius,  is  perfectly 
Victorine. 

If,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Victor  may  have  seemed  to 
have  been  too  much  ignored,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  ample 
amends  have  been  made  for  the  omission  in  this.  For  the  pro- 

*  Ephes.,  cap.  6.  t  Trail.,  cap.  2. 

X  Trail.,  cap.  3.  §    Smyrn.,  cap.  8. 

||  Philadelph.,  cap.  7.  IF  Smyrn.,  cap.  9. 

**  Philadelph.,  cap.  10.  Smyrn.,  cap.  11.     Polycarp.  cap.  7,  8. 
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minence  here  assigned  to  the  movement  originated  by  him, 
and  carried  out  with  so  blind  a  zeal  by  his  successors,  some 
apology  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  great  im- 
portance in  a  work  in  which,  as  it  proceeds,  everything  else 
must  more  and  more  give  way,  to  make  room  for  what  more 
especially  concerns  the  constitutional  history  of  the  church. 
Out  of  that  movement  sprung  the  Christianity  which  hailed 
Constantine  as  a  new  Messiah,  instead  of  spurning  him  as  a 
seducer  with  the  dignified  rebuff  of  an  awful  chastity.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Christendom  began  to  be  organized 
politically  in  the  Roman  sense,  under  circumstances  some- 
what analogous  to  those  in  which  the  empire  was  after- 
wards ecclesiasticised.  As  if  from  so  novel  an  event  as  the 
conversion  of  a  Marcia  (which,  by  the  bye,  Eusebius,  who 
expatiates  with  such  zest  on  that  of  his  own  imperial  patron, 
need  not  have  been  so  squeamish  as  to  suppress),  a  new 
light  had  burst  upon  the  church,  inspiring  her  with  hope- 
ful foresight  of  the  bridal  day,  when  the  Csesar  himself 
was  to  smile  upon  her,  she  began  to  make  herself  ready. 
Amidst  the  rays  of  a  friendly  throne,  the  merits  of  the 
Ebionite  polity  were  not  likely  to  be  scanned  with  too 
prejudiced  an  eye ;  rather  would  it  be  thought  too  good  a 
tiling  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  heretics.  Accordingly,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Victorine  Ignatius  has  catholicized  it, 
and  impressed  it  with  an  orthodox  stamp.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  moreover,  that,  side  by  side  with  his  inflated  hier- 
archical ideas,  we  find  him  already  contemplating  the  sub- 
mission of  the  secular  powers.* 

Long  and  bloody  persecutions,  however,  have  still  to  be 
passed  through  ere  these  bright  visions,  suggested  by  the 
first  considerable  truce  accorded  to  the  church  by  the  state, 
shall  come  to  be  realized.  That  more  peaceful  time  con- 
tinued not  only  till  the  death  of  Commodus  (a.d.  192),  but 
also  during  several  of  the  earlier  years  of  Septimus  Severus ; 
who,  according  to  Tertullian,t  had  been  healed  of  some  com- 

*  Smyrn.,  cap.  6.  In  the  longer  epistles  (Philadelph.,  cap.  4), 
the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  the  Ceesar  to  the  prelate  is 
coolly  enunciated. 

t  Ad  Scapulam,  cap.  4. 
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plaint  by  Proeulus.  a  christian  slave,,  and  was  thus  favour- 
ably inclined  at  first  towards  the  new  sect.  But  towards  the 
tenth  year  of  this  emperor's  reign,  the  situation  of  the  Chris- 
tians became  gradually  more  precarious,  and  in  single  pro- 
vinces (as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  Pro-consular  Africa, 
to  the  authorities  of  which  Tertullian,  in  A.D.  198,  addressed 
his  masterly  Apology)  persecution  broke  out.  In  his  tenth 
year  (a.d.  202),  Severus  himself  issued  an  edict  ag 
them,*  forbidding  all  further  conversions  to  ehristia: 
and  this  without  at  all  sanctioning  such  as  had  already  taken 
place.  From  this  epoch  down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Caracalla  (a.d.  217),  the  storm  raged  with  greater,  but  still 
with  unequal  and  gradually  diminishing,  violence. 
usually  happened  at  such  times,  Antichrist  was  supposed  to 
be  at  hand,  whilst,  during  the  more  propitious  reign  of  Corn- 
modus,  no  such  misgiving  was  entertained.  Still,  although 
very  many,  especially  throughout  Palestine,  Syria.  Egypt, 
and  North  Africa,  suffered  death,  and  still  larger  numbers 
exile  and  loss  of  property,  yet  the  persecution  was  by  no 
means  universal.  Sometimes,  not  only  individuals,  but  even 
whole  churches,  bargained  with  the  informers  for  their  con- 
nivance ;+ — a  practice,  however,  which  was  loudly  repro- 
bated, not  only  by  over-zealous  Montanists,  but  by  many 
soberer  Christians  as  well,  and  this  on  the  ground  of 
prudence  and  of  purity.  It  was  in  the  eventful  year,  the 
tenth  of  Severus,  when  the  persecution,  under  the  exj 
sanction  of  the  emperor,  became  more  general,  that  Leo- 
nides,  the  father  of  the  youthful  Origen,  sealed  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.  And  he  would  have  been  even  thus  early 
joined  in  death  by  his  ardent  son,  then  only  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  but  that  the  mother  of  the  young  aspirant  to 
martyrdom  hid  his  clothes.^  As  it  was,  however,  he  soon 
courageously  undertook  the  post  at  the  head  of  the  C 
chetical  School  at  Alexandria,  whence  his  master,  Clement. 
had  been  compelled  to  flee.  For,  although  still  but  a  boy, 
he  was  already  a  giant  in  learning.     How  dangerous  the 

•  Spartian,  in  Tita  Severi,  cap.  17.     Euseb.  H.E  .  vi.  \ 
f  Tertull.,  De  Fuga  in  Persecut.,  cap.  12, 13. 
+  Euseb.  H.  E.. 
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ce  was,  which  he  had  thus  assumed,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Eusebius*  gives  the  names  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  his  catechumens,  whom  he  at  this  time  pre- 
pared for  martyrdom.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  affect- 
ing incident  of  this  cruel  time  is,  the  heroic  testimony 
borne  at  Carthage  by  two  young  women,  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas,  together  with  their  companions,  the  three  youths 
Revocatus,  Saturnius,  and  Secundulus.  The  case  of  Per- 
petua, in  particular,  is  very  touching,  on  account  of  the  trial 
to  which  her  constancy  was  exposed,  from  the  unwearied 
expostulations  of  an  affectionate  pagan  father.  On  her  first 
seizure  he  vehemently  urged  her  to  recant.  She,  however, 
pointing  to  a  vessel  which  lay  on  the  ground,  said,  "  Can  I 
call  this  vessel  anything  else  than  what  it  is  ?  Xo  :  neither 
can  I  say  to  you  anything  else  than  that  I  am  a  Christian." 
She  was  at  first  separated  from  her  infant ;  afterwards,  how- 
ever, it  was  given  to  her.  She  took  it  to  her  bosom  in  the 
dungeon,  and  cheered  her  friends  by  telling  them  that  from 
this  time  forth  the  dungeon  became  a  palace  to  her.  Her 
father  now  heard  that  she  was  to  be  tried,  and  hastened  to 
her.  "  My  daughter,"  said  he,  "  pity  my  grey  hairs,  pity 
thy  father,  if  I  am  still  worthy  to  be  called  thy  father.  If  I 
have  brought  thee  up  to  this  the  bloom  of  thy  age,  if  I  have 
preferred  thee  above  all  thy  brothers,  expose  me  not  to  such 
a  shame  among  men.  Look  upon  thy  son,  who,  if  thou  diest, 
cannot  long  survive.  Let  that  lofty  spirit  give  way,  lest 
thou  plunge  us  all  into  ruin.  For  if  thou  diest  thus,  not  one 
of  us  will  ever  have  courage  to  speak  a  free  word."  Whilst 
saying  this  he  kissed  her  hands,  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  called  her,  with  tears,  not  his  daughter,  but  his  mistress. 
She  said  that  his  grey  hairs  pained  her  when  she  considered 
that  he,  alone  of  all  her  family,  would  not  rejoice  that  she 
must  suffer.  The  trying  scene  was  repeated  at  the  tribunal ; 
but  in  vain.  She  confessed  herself  a  Christian,  and  along 
with  her  companions  was  condemned  to  die.  Felicitas,  on 
her  return  to  the  dungeon,  was  taken  in  labour.  The  jailer 
said  to  her,  "  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  so  great,  what 
wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  ?  This 
*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  5. 
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thou  didst  not  consider  when  thou  refusedst  to  sacrifice." 
She  answered,  "  I  now  suffer  myself  all  that  I  suffer ;  but 
then  there  will  be  another,  who  will  suffer  for  me,  because 
I  also  will  suffer  for  him."  They  were  now  led  forth  to  the 
circus.  On  their  arrival  there  they  refused  to  be  clad, 
according  to  custom,  as  priests  of  Saturn  and  priestesses  of 
Ceres,  respectively  ; — a  scruple  which  the  pagans  felt  them- 
selves constrained  to  respect.*  It  will  detract  nothing  from 
the  reader's  admiration  of  these  Carthaginian  martyrs,  when 
it  is  added  that,  like  the  christian-hearted  but  misguided 
Tertullian,  they  were  all  Montanists.  In  like  manner,  others 
of  the  sects,  stigmatized  as  heretics,  and  especially  the  Mar- 
cionites,  furnished  some  of  the  noblest  of  these  spiritual 
heroes. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Heliogabalus,  in  A.D.  218,  the  per- 
secution seems  entirely  to  have  ceased,  and  the  Christians 
again  enjoyed  a  breathing-time,  which  was  not  interrupted 
till  a.d.  235. 

•  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  pp.  164—170. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AGE      OF     CYPRIAN. 

From  the  Death  of  the  Roman  Prelate,  Urban,  a.d.  230,  to  the 
Close  of  the  Persecution  under  Valerian,  a.d.  259. 

the  forty-years'  peace  and  its  causes — flourishing  condition 
of  christian  literature  at  this  period  —  comparative 
barrenness  of  pagan  genius  at  the  same  epoch — neo- 
platonism — continued  spread  of  christianity — policy  of 
the  several  emperors  towards  it — further  development 
of  the  hierarchy  by  means  of  cyprian — his  character- 
separation  headed  by  felicissimus  at  carthage — seces- 
sion of  novatian  at  rome — breach  between  cyprian  and 
Stephen — Cyprian's  church-principles . 

The  fresh  truce  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  during  the 
reigns  of  Heliogahalus  (a.d.  218 — 222)  and  Alexander 
Severus  (a.d.  222 — 235),  and  which,  with  the  brief  and 
comparatively  harmless  interruption  of  that  of  Maximin, 
the  Thracian  (a.d.  235 — 238),  lasted  till  the  accession  of 
Decius  (a.d.  249),  is  to  be  explained,  partly  from  a  certain 
change  which  public  sentiment  had  undergone  in  refer- 
ence to  them  as  a  sect,  which,  by  time,  sufferings,  and 
numbers,  had  established  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to 
existence;  and  partly  by  the  wide  prevalence  of  a  pecu- 
liar religious  syncretism,  which  aimed  at  blending  together 
the  elements  of  all  creeds,  not  excepting  Christianity 
itself,  into  some  more  or  less  heterogeneous  compound. 
The  church  had  lived  down  the  grosser  calumnies  with 
which  she  had  formerly  been  assailed,  even  by  educated 
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men;  so  that,  whilst  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,*  only 
alludes  to  them  with  a  passing  sneer  at  the  credulity  of 
those  who  could  ever  have  believed  them,  neither  Origen, 
in  his  book  against  Celsus,  nor  Cyprian,  in  his  tract 
on  the  Vanity  of  Idols,  condescend  to  notice  them  at 
all.  The  pagans,  indeed,  had  not  altogether  laid  aside 
their  old  habit  of  fastening  the  responsibility  of  all  great 
catastrophes,  alike  in  nature  and  in  the  state,  upon  these 
despisers  of  the  gods ;  but  the  buoyant  style  in  which  they 
are  rallied,  on  this  score,  by  the  christian  advocates  of  this 
age,  shows  that  this  charge,  also,  had  already  lost  much  of 
its  venom.  The  time  had  gone  by  when  it  was  the  rule  for  the 
populace  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  blood ;  and, 
although  it  can  by  no  means  be  said,  that  the  masses  were 
wont  to  befriend  the  Christians — since  they  were  rather  far 
too  prompt  to  turn  fiercely  against  them  at  the  first  nod  of 
authority — yet,  henceforward,  it  was  from  the  palace  and 
not  from  the  amphitheatres  that  they  had  most  to  dread. 
All  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  crush  them  had  hitherto 
utterly  failed.  They  had  risen  with  fresh  strength  from 
every  seeming  defeat;  and  the  names  of  the  martyrs — 
glowing  narratives  of  whose  combats  and  victories  spread 
throughout  Christendom,  not  only  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
but  also  in  spirited  encyclical  letters — such  as  those  still 
extant  from  the  churches  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne — became  household  words.  The  veneration  with 
which  these  witnesses  (fxaprvpEq) — as  the  men  and  women 
were  significantly  styled,  who  refused  to  be  browbeaten  into 
a  surrender  of  the  things  of  God  to  Caesar — were  every- 
where regarded  by  the  believers,  was  carried  to  a  pitch, 
which,  from  our,  at  least,  colder,  though  in  some  respects 
better,  point  of  view,  we  are  wont  to  censure  with,  perhaps, 
too  little  discrimination.  Such  amongst  them  as  escaped 
with  their  honour  and  their  lives  from  the  fiery  ordeal  (viz., 
those  whom  a  later  usage  of  language  designated,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  who  resisted  unto  blood,  confessors),  were 
honoured  as  a  kind  of  sacred  persons,  and  exercised  an  in- 
fluence in  church  affairs  which  often  counterbalanced  that 
*  Cap.  2.     So j  also,  Ad  Nationes,  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  3. 
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of  the  clergy  themselves,  and  which,  it  must  be  owned,  they 
sometimes  abused.  As  ecclesiastical  offices  fell  vacant,  it 
was  from  the  ranks  of  the  confessors  that  men  preferred,  in 
general,  to  fill  them  up — a  custom,  the  bearing  of  which 
upon  the  aggrandisement  of  the  clerical  body,  has  received 
from  historians  too  little  attention.  They  were  the  scarred 
veterans  of  the  christian  soldiery,  and,  although  they  were 
sometimes  sadly  lacking  in  the  humility  becoming  them, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  no  romantic  illusion  under 
which  they  were  regarded  as  the  very  flower  of  the  host. 
They  were  living  trophies  of  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world ;  and  the  presence,  in  so  many  of  the  churches, 
of  those  who  had  suffered  for  Christ  long  and  painful  im- 
prisonments and  tortures,  often  visibly  attested  in  their 
maimed  and  emaciated  persons,  must  have  wonderfully 
enkindled  the  courage  of  their  brethren,  and  fed  the  flame 
of  hallowed  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause.  Then, 
too,  it  was  around  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  strictly  so 
called,  that  the  church-assemblies  were  by  preference  held ; 
and  especially  on  their  birthdays,  as  the  anniversaries  of 
their  triumphant  departure  were  no  less  truthfully  than 
beautifully  styled.  And,  although  all  this  but  too  easily 
degenerated  into  a  grovelling  and  impious  superstition ; 
yet  it  was  a  profound  christian  feeling  originally,  which 
expressed  itself  in  this  ancient  custom,  and  which  clung 
so  affectionately  to  the  belief  that  the  triumphant  and 
militant  portions  of  the  church  constitute  one  inseparable 
whole.  The  heathen  were  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
advantage  which  this  intimate  association  of  the  christian 
worship  with  the  dormitories  of  their  earlier  victims  give 
to  the  innovators ;  and  soon  learned  to  mingle  with  their 
clamours  to  the  magistrates  for  fresh  ones,  the  demand, 
"  Let  the  cemeteries  be  closed ! "  Gradually,  however,  men 
began  to  see  that  the  shedding  of  such  prolific  blood  was 
far  from  hindering  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  and  whilst 
the  friends  of  the  gospel  clung  only  the  more  closely  to 
that  which  had  cost  them  so  dear,  the  less  fanatical  of  its 
foes  could  hardly  help  feeling  that,  by  so  lavish  an  expen- 
diture on  its  behalf,  they  had  acquired  a  sort  of  title  to  its 
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possession.  Little  by  little,  as  experience  refuted  the  tales 
of  horror  long  afloat  respecting  the  cannibal  feasts  and  lust- 
ful orgies  of  the  Christians,  they  began  to  be  recognised  as  a 
very  harmless,  and  even,  on  many  accounts,  desirable  sort  of 
neighbours.  By  patient  endurance,  by  conscientiously  ab- 
staining from  x>c-litical  intrigue,  and  by  well-doing,  they 
found  it  possible  in  the  end  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men.  On  account  of  their  opposition  to  a  sinful 
world,  they  were  frequently  charged  with  hatred  of  the 
human  race.  But  by  degrees  it  became  known  that  in 
all  their  chuurch-assemblies  they  prayed  for  all  men, 
even  for  their  enemies ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
affected towards  the  state,  they  offered  supplications 
for  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  more  tolerant  emperors, 
but  also  of  their  bitterest  persecutors.  The  heathen 
poor  were  often  nourished  with  christian  bread;  and 
the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of  the  churches,  together 
with  the  private  members  of  these  outlawed  societies, 
were  almost  always  the  only  friends  who  brought  food, 
kind  words,  and  medicine  to  the  destitute  idolater's  sick 
bed.  In  a.d.  251,  a  terrible  pestilence  desolated  nearly 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  especially  those  of 
North  Africa.  The  havoc  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  heartless  selfishness  of  the  pagans,  who,  for  fear 
of  contagion,  allowed  numbers  of  the  infected  to  lie, 
dying  and  dead  together,  in  the  streets  of  the  cities.  This 
was  the  case,  e.  g.,  at  Carthage.  Cyprian  was  already  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  this  great  city.  In  the  emergency  he 
called  together  the  whole  of  the  brotherhood  into  one  place, 
as  his  deacon  and  biographer,  Pontius,  records,  and,  although 
the  Decian  persecution  had  scarcely  slackened  its  fury, 
summoned  his  fellow-believers  generously  to  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  the  heads  of  their  foes.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  we  merely 
do  good  to  our  own,  we  do  nothing  more  than  publicans 
and  heathens ;  as  genuine  Christians,  we  must  overcome 
evil  with  good ;  love  even  our  enemies,  as  our  Lord  ex- 
horts us,  and  pray  for  our  persecutors.  Since  we  are 
born  of  God  we  must,  as  children  of  God,  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  our  pedigree  from  our  good  Father,  by  imi- 
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tation  of  his  goodness."  The  response  to  his  appeal 
was  that  the  Christians  promptly  shared  the  work  of 
mercy  amongst  them.  Some  gave  money,  others  labour, 
and  soon  the  sick  were  tended,  the  dead  buried,  and  Car- 
thage saved  from  the  imminent  danger  of  entire  depopula- 
tion. *  It  is  a  fact  illustrative  both  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  Christians  now  began  to  be  held,  and  of  the  kind  offices 
by  which  they  won  it,  that  the  learned  Christian,  Julius 
Africanus,  was  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  in 
which  he  resided,  viz.  Nicopolis,  in  Palestine,  which  had 
been  partially  destroyed — probably  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature — as  a  deputation  on  their  behalf  to  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus,  to  solicit  its  re-edification— a  mission  in  which 
he  succeeded,  f  The  old  feeling  of  contempt  would  naturally 
give  way  when  it  was  seen  that  not  a  few  persons  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  literary  eminence,  counted  it  the  highest  honour 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  friends  of  the  new  religion.^ 
In  the  preceding  age  the  church  was  adorned  not  only 
by  such  men  as  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,§  Clement  of 

*  Neander,  Denkwurdigk,  i.  pp.  96,  97. 

f  Hieronym.,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  cap.  63. 

J  Already,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Tertullian 
(Apol.,  cap.  37)  could  say  to  the  pagans,  "  We  have  filled  the 
palace,  the  senate,  the  forum."     Compare  Euseb.  H.  E.,v.  21. 

§  The  pretty  numerous  extant  writings  of  Tertullian  are  divided 
by  Neander  ( Anti-gnostikus,  Geist  des  Tertullianus  und  Einleitung 
in  dessen  Schriften)  into  three  classes ;  each  of  which,  again,  is 
subdivided  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  were  written  before 
or  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  The  first  class  consists  of  such 
works  as  concern  the  relation  of  the  Christians  to  the  pagans — viz., 
those  in  which  Tertullian  either  defends  Christianity  against  the 
heathen,  or  attacks  heathenism,  or  treats  of  the  sufferings  and 
conduct  of  the  Christians  under  persecution,  or  of  their  intercourse 
in  general  with  the  heathen.  Of  these,  the  pre-Montanist  writings 
are,  Ad  Martyres,  De  Spectaculis,  De  Idololatria,  Apologeticus, 
Ad  Nationes,  De  Testimonio  Animag ;  the  post-Montanist  are,  De 
Corona  Militis,  De  Fuga  in  Persecutione,  Contra  Gnosticos  Scor- 
piace ,  Ad  Scapulam.  To  the  pre-Montanist  works  of  the  second 
class,  or  those  relating  to  matters  of  christian  and  ecclesiastical 
life,  and  of  church-discipline,  are  assigned  the  treatises,  De 
Patientia,  De  Oratione,  De  Baptismo,  De  Pcenitentia,  Ad  Uxorpm, 
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Alexandria,*  and  Hippolytusf — whose  works,  though  partly 
lost,  have  also,  in  great  part,  "been  handed  down  as  inestim- 
able treasures — but,  also,  by  the  forementioned  Julius 
Africanus,  and  Caius,  presbyter  of  Rome,  of  whose  writings 
brief  but  interesting  fragments  only  are  extant ;}  as  well  as 
by  Heraclitus,  Maximus,  Heraclas,  Ammonius,  the  Gospel- 
Harmonist,  Candidus,  Apion,  Sextus,  Arabianus,  Judas,  and 
Beryllus  of  Bostra.§  Of  these  last,  their  names,  the  titles 
of  their  works,  and  the  favourable  judgment  of  competent 
men,  who  had  read  them,  comprise  all  that  we  know.  The 
name  of  Origen  sheds  its  incomparable  lustre  over  both 
the  former  and  the  present  age.||     After  selling  his  literary 

De  Cultu  Fceminarum ;  to  the  post-Montanist,  those  De  Exhor- 
tatione  Castitatis,  De  Monogamia,  De  Pudicitia,  De  Jejuniis,  De 
Virginibus  Velandis,  De  Pallio.  The  third  class  comprises  Ter- 
tullian's  doctrinal  and  polemical  writings — viz.,  the  pre-Montanist, 
De  Praescriptionibus  Hsereticarum;  and  the  post-Montanist,  Ad- 
versus Hermogenem,  De  Anima,  De  Carne  Christi,  De  Resurrec- 
tione  Carnis,  Adversus  Valentinianos,  Adversus  Marcionem,  Ad- 
versus  Praxean,  Adversus  Judseos. 

*  Three  works  of  Clement  are  extant,  besides  numerous  frag- 
ments of  others.  They  form,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  connected 
whole,  and  are  respectively  entitled,  1.  Protrepticus,  2.  Paedagogus, 
3.  Stromata.  The  first,  directed  against  paganism,  was  designed 
to  lead  men  to  embrace  Christianity;  the  second,  to  teach  the 
christian  ethics ;  and  the  last,  after  the  way  had  been  thus  pre- 
pared, to  afford  a  scientific  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  christian 
faith. 

t  From  the  pen  of  Hippolytus  many  important  productions  pro- 
ceeded, some  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  vi.  22) ; 
but,  till  the  recent  discovery  of  his  learned  Refutation  of  all  the 
Heresies,  a  short  tract  against  Noetus,  and  another  on  Antichrist, 
together  with  a  paschal-cycle  and  a  few  fragments,  constituted  the 
whole  of  his  known  remains. 

X  They  are  collected  in  Routh's  Reliquiae  Sacrse. 

§  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  27,  vi.  7,  20. 

||  His  various  treatises  amounted  to  six  thousand  in  all.  With 
his  name,  that  of  his  bosom  friend  and  "  work-driver,"  as  Origen 
used  to  call  him,  should  always  be  joined.  Ambrosius,  whose 
munificence  was  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  provided  the  great 
man  with  the  constant  labour  of  seven  amanuenses ;  and  would 
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property  for  a  stated  allowance  of  a  groat  a  day,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  this  amazing  man  began  to  pour  forth  upon  the 
astonished  church  a  series  of  works,  mostly  connected  with 
biblical  science,  which,  for  bulk  and  value,  notwithstanding 
some  drawbacks  (even  as  there  are  spots  in  the  sun) 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  The  damaged  salvage 
which  has  survived  the  wreck,  although  but  a  fraction  of 
the  whole,  is  in  itself  an  inestimable  library.  Theolo- 
gians as  great  as  Origen  Christianity  has  since  nurtured, 
but  never  so  great  a  genius.  Surely,  when  men  talk  so 
glibly,  as  they  sometimes  do,  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
flourishing  christian  literature  apart  from  a  state-establish- 
ment of  religion,  they  forget  that  the  half-century  during 
which  Origen  wrote, — and  to  which,  in  addition  to  the 
other  names  already  mentioned,  belong  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  both  of  them 
amongst  the  number  of  his  many  illustrious  pupils,  besides 
those  of  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  Novatian,  and  Cyprian, — 
was  not  after  Constantine's  reign,  but  before  it. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  so  vigorous  a  literature  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  heathen  superfaetations  of  the  same  period, 
which,  with  all  the  obstetric  aid  of  the  state,  certainly 
gained  as  much  in  feebleness  as  they  lost  in  irreligious- 
ness.  Lucian's  Epicureanism  was  now  not  more  out  of  date 
in  the  schools  than  his  sparkling  wit  and  Attic  polish.  The 
advantages  which  had  been  taken  by  the  christian  polemics 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  olden  time,  when  philosophy, 
unpatronized,  and  even  persecuted,  by  the  government,  was 
a  foe  to  the  state  religion,  and  when  reason,  unequal  as 
she  must  ever  prove  to  the  task  of  discovering  the  true  in 
religion,  was  at  least  hearty  in  fulfilling  her  momentous 

scarcely  allow  him  an  hour  for  refreshment  or  sleep.  De  la  Rue's 
edition  of  Origen's  extant  writings  extends  to  four  large  folio 
volumes.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Exegetical : 
comprising  commentaries  and  homilies  on  most  of  the  books  of 
Scripture.  2.  Apologetical :  including  the  eight  books  against 
Celsus.  3.  Dogmatical:  containing  his  great  work  TIzpi  Ap%uv, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  systematic  theology. 
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mission  of  fearlessly  exploding  the  false,— led  the  heathen 
party  already  to  aim  at  the  suppression  of  many  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius.  Works,  even  of 
Cicero,  were  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius  ;  *  a  contri- 
vance which,  in  substance  at  least,  must  have  actually  been 
invented  thus  early.  For  the  Jesuit  conspiracy  to  prop  up 
the  falling  papacy  finds  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
curious  features,  a  striking  parallel  in  the  Neo-Platonist 
scheme  for  galvanizing  into  fresh  life  the  expiring  pagan- 
ism of  the  whole  Roman  world  ;  although,  in  another 
point  of  view,  and  considered  as  a  compromise  between  the 
speculative  intellect  and  the  popular  creed,  this  fresh  Alex^ 
andrine  product  may  remind  us  more  of  the  scholasticism 
of  the  middle  ages.  Rather  than  abandon  heathenism,  men 
undertook  to  rationalize  and  to  reform  it.  The  old  usages, 
indeed,  were  not  to  be  attacked ;  but  rather,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bloody  sacrifices,  to  be  justified  on  philosophical 
principles.  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  as  the  most  religious  of 
the  ancient  sages  of  Greece,  were  made  the  main  pillars  of 
the  new  system ;  but  materials  were  freely  borrowed  from 
every  other  available  quarter,  and  even  the  treasures  of  the 
Persian,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  Indian  wisdom,  were 
laid  under  heavy  contribution.  Already  had  Philostratus 
written,  at  the  instance  of  the  empress,  Julia  Domna,  the 
consort  of  Septimius  Severus,  his  mythical  life  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana ;  whom,  in  the  view  of  holding  up  his  hero  as 
a  rival  of  Christ,  he  adorns  with  miracles  plagiarized  from 
the  gospel  history ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  represents 
him  as  a  second  Pythagoras,  whose  great  calling  is  every- 
where to  re-invigorate  the  decaying  worship  of  the  gods.  ■ 
Claudius  JElian,  who  flourished  under  the  emperors  Helio- 
gabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  a  work  On  Pro- 
vidence in  refutation  of  Epicureanism,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  in  Suidas,  is  now  lost.  The  tone 
of  both   his    extant  works,  also,  the  Various  Histories, 

*  Arnobius  adversus  Gentes,  lib.  iii.  cap  4.  Men  talked  of 
putting  down  the  study  of  the  classics  by  authority  of  the  senate. 
Perhaps,  but  for  the  Christians,  the  stock  of  these  in  our  libraries 
would  be  far  scantier  than  it  is. 
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and  the  treatise  On  the  Nature  of  Animals,  is  ostenta- 
tiously favourable  to  the  established  religion.  These  writers 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  sort  akin  to  the  Neo-Platonic 
school,  or,  at  least,  as  its  forerunners.  The  actual  founder 
of  that  school  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  an  Alexandrian  philo- 
sopher, of  christian  parentage,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuries,  and  gave 
oral  instruction  in  his  native  city  to  many  distinguished 
disciples.  The  chief  of  these  was  Plotinus,  who  transplanted 
the  system  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  a.d.  261.  Ammonius 
was  not  a  writer ;  but  Plotinus  embodied  the  new  theology 
in  a  work,  which  was  edited  after  his  death,  by  his  scholar 
Porphyry,  and  which  is  still  extant.  The  aim  of  the  Neo- 
Piatonists  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  harmonize  all  the  nume- 
rous heathen  philosophies  which  they  deigned,  on  account 
of  their  more  or  less  serious  tone,  to  patronize,  by  showing 
that  they  were  by  no  means  so  antagonistic  amongst  them- 
selves as  the  Christians  were  wont  to  assert,  but  that  they 
rather  mutually  complemented  each  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  undertook  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  all 
the  various  heathen  religions,  and  the  rites  expressive  of 
them,  by  treating  them  as  merely  different  modes  of  wor- 
shipping the  same  ineffable  essence — the  abstract  One,  as 
these  pagan  divines  styled  the  purely  national  God,  at  the 
idea  of  which — by  stripping  off  all  predicates  from  the  one 
subject-matter  of  their  dreamy  contemplations,  the  Uni- 
verse, or  the  All — they  managed  to  arrive.  Thus,  whilst 
formally  their  system  inclined  to  theism,  materially,  it  was 
pantheism,  which  latter  the  apologetic  interest  demanded 
.for  the  justification  of  the  popular  belief.  The  myths  of 
the  poets  were  now  skilfully  allegorized,  and  represented  as 
symbols  of  the  profoundest  and  most  sacred  truths.  The 
power  and  operation  of  the  primal  One — the  ground  of  all 
existence — was  described  as  becoming  manifold ;  and  this 
both  in  the  world  of  sense  (kovjjioq  aHrdrjTog),  and  in  that  of 
intellect  (ko(tjjloq  yorjrog).  To  the  hierarchy  of  existence  in 
the  supersensuous  world  belong  the  gods,  the  daemons,  and 
the  heroes;  so  that,  by  rising  in  contemplation  from  the 
heroes  to  the  daemons,  from  the  demons  to  the  gods  and 
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from  the  gods  to  the  Supreme  God,  the  idea  of  the  divinity- 
becomes  exhausted.  The  inferior  gods  were  represented  as 
the  great  workers ;  whereas,  of  the  One,  nothing  but  the 
barest  abstract  existence  could  be  affirmed.  They  were  said 
to  be  without  either  beginning  or  end,  unchangeable,  incor- 
poreal, and  invisible,  raised  above  every  human  passion, 
good,  wise,  and  righteous.  The  innumerable  daemons,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  spoken  of  as  living  for  thousands  of 
years,  but  not  as  immortal ;  as  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
of  love  and  hatred ;  and  as  endued  with  great  power  and 
intelligence.  Their  office  was  said  to  be  to  carry  men's 
prayers  on  high,  to  give  advice  by  means  of  oracles  and 
omens,  and  to  act,  in  general,  as  ministers  of  the  will  of 
the  gods.  These  gods  and  daemons  were  the  tutelaries  of 
nations,  cities,  &c. ;  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  was 
regarded  as  virtually  rendered  to  the  One  Supreme  Essence. 
Thus  it  was  sought  to  rationalize  polytheism,  to  parry 
the  arguments  and  sarcasms  hurled  against  it  by  the 
Christians,  and  to  inform  it  with  a  new  life;  so  that 
it  might,  at  least,  look  less  contemptible  by  the  side 
of  its  formidable  rival.  Meanwhile,  Christ  himself  was 
often  spoken  of  by  the  Neo-Platonists  with  well-affected 
reverence;  since  it  was  pretended,  that  he  had  never 
shown  himself  hostile  to  any  of  the  Gentile  religions,  but 
rather  was  raised  far  above  his  bigoted  countrymen,  and 
his  mistaken  and  narrow-minded  followers,  by  his  liberal 
estimate  of  heathenism.* 

The  rise  of  this  new  religious  philosophy  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  pressure  which  Christianity  was  every- 
where exerting  against  the  ancient  superstition.  A  decisive 
change  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  new  faith  was 
manifestly  dreaded ;  as,  indeed,  well  it  might  be.  For  the 
number  of  its  adherents  was  ever  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Origen,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  written  under  the 
emperor  Philip  (a.d.  244 — 249),  still  speaks  of  numbers  of 
travelling  evangelists  who  passed  through  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  different  provinces,  scattering  the  seed  of 
*  The  above  brief  sketch  of  Neo-Platonism  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Tzchirner,  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  p.  404,  seq. 
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the  word.*  It  was  in  this  way,  perhaps,  that  the  seven 
additional  churches  in  Gaul,  spoken  of  by  Gregory  of 
Toursf  as  founded,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
at  Toulouse,  Aries,  Tours,  Paris,  Narbonne,  Clermont,  and 
Limoges,  were  planted.  The  story  told  of  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  or  the  "Wonder-worker,  by  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,J 
that,  although  when  he  was  first  ordained  prelate  over  the 
church  of  his  native  city,  Neo-Csesarea,  in  Pontus  (a.d.  246), 
it  consisted  of  but  seventeen  members,  the  only  Christians 
in  the  place,  yet  he  was  able  to  bless  God  on  his  dying  bed, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  that  there  were  only  seventeen 
pagans  there,  may  not  be  literally  true.  But  it,  at  least, 
points  to  the  fact  of  his  having  met  with  what,  after  every 
abatement  on  the  score  of  superficial  conversions  has  been 
made,  must  still  have  been  a  very  brilliant  success.  The 
same  letter  of  the  Roman  prelate,  Cornelius,  from  which 
we  learned  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  1,500 
poor  persons  were  in  the  receipt  of  alms  from  his  church, 
describes  the  clerical  establishment  under  him  as  con- 
sisting of  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven  sub- 
deacons,  forty-two  acolyths,  together  with  exorcists, 
readers,  and  janitors,  in  all  fifty-two.  Cyprian's  church 
at  Carthage  raised,  on  one  occasion,  a  sum  of  more  than 
*700£.  for  the  redemption  of  a  number  of  their  christian 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Numidia,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  marauding  barbarians.  §  Facts  like 
these  show  what  rapid  strides  the  profession  of  Christianity 
was  making;  although  the  persecutions,  and  especially 
those  under  Decius  and  Valerian,  afforded  terrible  proof, 
by  the  frightful  amount  of  spiritual  slaughter  which  they 
occasioned,||  that  the  accessions  made  during  the  Forty 

-    *  Lib.  iii.  p.  144.  f  Histor.  Franc,  i.  28. 

X  Greg.  Nyss.  Vita  Gregorii. 

§  Cyp.  Ep.  60.     Ad  Episc.  Numid. 

||  The  letter  of  the  Roman  confessors,  Moses  and  Maximus,  to 
Cyprian  (Cyp.  Ep.  26),  speaks  of  u  multorum  fratrum  per  totum 
psene  orbem  ruinas;  "  "  grande  delictum  etper  totum  peene  orbem 
incredibili  vastatione  grassatum,"  &c.  So  the  Roman  clergy  (Ep. 
31),  "  Aspice  totum  orbem  psene  vastatum,"  "Behold  almost  the 
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Years'  Peace, — as  the  insignificance  of  the  hostilities  under 
Caracalla  and  Maximin  warrant  a  common  practice  of 
designating  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Septimus 
Severus  and  the  accession  of  Decius,  —  were  very  far 
from  being  so  much  clear  gain.  As  already  intimated,  the 
other  emperors  during  this  long  period,  either  in  the  spirit 
of  that  peculiar  syncretism  before  spoken  of,  treated  Chris- 
tianity with  some  degree  of  respect,  or,  at  least,  refrained 
from  molesting  its  friends.  The  effeminate  Syrian  volup- 
tuary, Heliogabalus,  actually  entertained  the  preposterous 
project  of  receiving  it  along  with  Judaism,  Samaritanism, 
and  the  old  Roman,  African,  and  Asian  religions,  into  the 
temple  of  his  sun-god  at  Rome,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  high  priest.*  His  successor,  Alexander  Severus,  a  great 
and  wise  prince,  proposed  to  the  senate  to  erect  a  temple  to 
Christ ;  but  was  dissuaded  from  the  design  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  concession  would  be  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
religion  of  the  state,  f  He  had  images  of  Christ  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Abraham  and  Orpheus,  in  his 
private  chapel ;  and,  probably,  was  among  the  first  of 
those  who  worshipped  the  Saviour  in  this  sensuous  and 
heathenish  manner.J  He  was  fond  of  quoting  our  Lord's 
saying,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 

whole  world  laid  waste  !  "  In  like  manner,  Cyprian's  Discourse 
De  Lapsis,  passim.    Dionys.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vi.  41. 

*  Lamprid.  in  Vit.  Heliogab.,  cap.  3,  7. 

t  Lamprid.  in  Vit.  Severi,  cap.  42. 

J  Id.  ibid.,  cap.  28.  The  believers  already,  during  the  age  of 
Tertullian,  as  we  learn  from  his  writings  and  from  those  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  had  certainly  begun  to  christianize  art ;  but  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  they  had  as  yet  learnt  to  paganize  it.  Neander 
(Denkwurdigk,  i.  pp.  65,  66)  has  a  beautiful  little  piece  on  what  he 
styles  "  The  darling  emblems  of  the  primitive  Christians."  Thus 
they  had  cups  on  which  was  represented  the  Good  Shepherd  with 
the  Lost  Sheep  on  his  shoulders.  On  their  seal-rings  were  engraved, 
sometimes  a  dove;  sometimes  a  ship  sailing  heavenwards,  to  sym- 
bolize the  church ;  sometimes  a  lyre,  the  emblem  of  their  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  sometimes  an  anchor  of  hope ;  and  sometimes  a 
fisherman  or  a  fish,  in  allusion  to  the  Draught  of  Fishes  in  the 
gospel. 
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do  ye  even  so  to  them  f  and  even  had  it  inscribed  over  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  and  npon  many  of  his  public  works.* 
He  was  assassinated  in  a.d.  235,  at  the  instigation  of  that 
enormous  glutton,  the  coarse  Thracian  soldier,  Maximin. 
Of  him  Eusebiusf  records  that,  "inflamed  with  hatred 
against  the  house  of  Alexander,  consisting  of  many  be- 
lievers, he  raised  a  persecution,  and  commanded,  at  first, 
only  the  heads  of  the  churches  to  be  slain  as  the 
abettors  and  agents  of  evangelical  truth."  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  but  few  comparatively  were  martyred  in 
this  reign,  which  lasted  only  three  years  ;  and  that, 
although  in  some  provinces, \  the  governors  were  severe 
towards  the  Christians,  yet  they  were  able  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  into  others.  Under  Gordian  (a.  d. 
238 — 244)  they  were  unmolested.  His  assassinator  and 
successor  was  Philip  the  Arabian  (a.  d.  244 — 249),  who,  on 
the  strength  of  a  story,§  that  he  desired  to  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  chnrch  at  Antioch,  but  was  firmly  repulsed 
by  its  prelate,  Babylas,  until  he  should  have  shown  repen- 
tance for  the  deed  of  blood  which  obtained  for  him  the 
purple — a  demand  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  complied — 
— is  expressly  styled  by  Eusebius  himself  in  his  Chronicle, 
although  not  in  his  History,  the  first  christian  emperor.  The 
tale  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated ;  but  a  casual  expression 
of  the  contemporary  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,] |  where  he 
speaks  of  "  emperors,  openly  said  to  be  christian,"  shows 
that  it  must  have  had  some  foundation  in  the  facts  of  the 
case :  and,  although  he  did  not  clothe  Christianity  in  the 
livery  of  the  state,  yet  he  was  probably  a  much  better  friend 
to  it  than  the  half-pagan  parricide,  Constantine,  who  did. 
The  stern  rigorist,  Decius,  on  the  other  hand,  during  his 
happily  brief  reign  of  only  two  years,  not  only  subjected 
those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  loss  of  property  and  of 

*  Id.  ibid  ,  cap.  50.  f  H.  E.,  vi.  28. 

X  E.g.,  in  Cappadocia.  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  Firmilian 
to  Cyprian.    Int.  Op.  Cyp.  Ep.  75. 

§  Eusebius,  in  Chron.  H.  E.,  vi.  34.  Leontius  Antioch.  apud 
Chron.  Paschal.,  p.  503.     Ed.  Bonn. 

||  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vii.  10. 
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liberty ;  but  also,  at  length,  proceeded  to  shed  torrents  of 
christian  blood;*  and  this  persecution,  which,  after  a  slight 
interruption  upon  his  death  (Oct.  A.  d.  251),  was  renewed 
during  the  eighteen  months'  reign  of  Gallus,  was  really 
universal,  t  The  design  was  now,  no  doubt,  distinctly 
entertained  of  suppressing  Christianity  altogether.  In  a.d. 
250,  search  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  all  suspected  of 
disaffection  to  the  state-religion,  and  the  Christians  were 
required  at  once  to  conform.  In  case  of  refusal,  they  were 
to  be  first  threatened,  and  afterwards  tortured.  At  the  first 
menace,  crowds,  alas  !  succumbed ;  and  this,  as  Cyprian 
complains,  without  even  waiting  for  the  conflict.  To  reduce 
the  rest,  recourse  was  now  gradually  had  to  sterner  measures, 
and  even  to  capital  punishment;  particularly  against  the 
prelates,  whom  the  emperor  bitterly  hated.  A  day  was 
fixed,  within  which  all  the  Christians  of  the  place,  where 
the  edict  was  being  carried  into  execution,  were  to  appear 
before  the  magistrate  and  offer.  Numbers,  obeying  in  this 
the  command  of  Christ,  availed  themselves  of  the  interval 
and  fled ;  although  they  well  knew  that  their  property  would 
be  confiscated,  and  that  they  would  be  forbidden  to  return 
on  pain  of  death.  Still  more,  however,  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  loss,  and  hoping  for  some  favourable  turn  of  events, 
ventured  to  remain.  At  the  appointed  time  the  examina- 
tion began.  Those  who  stood  firm  and  confessed  their  faith 
were  tortured,  imprisoned,  and  often  nearly  starved.  Many 
of  the  governors,  in  their  avarice  or  humanity,  sold  certifi- 
cates of  compliance,  which,  partly  owing  to  ignorance  and 
partly  to  cowardice,  met  with  a  ready  market;  although 
this  method  of  evading  the  penalties  of  disobedience  to  the 
law  was  always  condemned  by  the  church  as  a  tacit  abju- 
ration. Sometimes,  as  for  instance  at  Alexandria,  no  such 
escape  was  possible.  And  then  the  numbers  of  pale  and 
trembling  sacrificers  became  a  laughing-stock  to  the  heathen. 
In  either  case,  the  names  of  those  who  were  guilty,  whether 
ostensibly  or  actually,  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 

*  Cyp.,  De  Lapsis.    Euseb.  H.  E.,  vi.  39—42. 
f  Dionys.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vii.  1.     Cyp.  Ep.  57,  58. 
Liber  ad  Demetrianum. 
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edict,  were  read  aloud  in  the  forum.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
painfully  clear  that  these  must  have  been  a  great  majority ; 
although  very  many  noble  triumphs  of  faith  and  patience 
under  the  most  exquisite  tortures  are  also  on  record;  as, 
doubtless,  a  far  larger  number  of  such  victories  then  won 
will  never  be  known  till  the  day  when  they  shall  be  pro- 
claimed by  Christ  himself.*  The  prelates,  Alexander  of 
Jerusalem,  Babylas  of  Antioch,  Fabianus  and  Cornelius  of 
Rome,  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  time ;  and  the  illustrious 
Origen  was  subjected  to  imprisonment,  as  well  as  to  the 
severest  tortures,  although  he  survived  till  A.  D.  254.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  all  grades  sacri- 
ficed to  the  idols;  whilst  many,  amongst  whom  were 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and 
Cyprian,  escaped  by  a  praiseworthy  flight.  The  last  was 
reserved  for  a  triumphant  coronation,  under  Valerian,  in 
A.D.  258,  when  he  joyfully  submitted  to  his  sentence  of  de- 
capitation, with  the  words,  "  God  be  thanked,"  upon  his  lips. 
It  was  during  the  stormy  agitations,  both  from  within 
and  from  without,  which  vexed  the  christian  societies,  in 
consequence  of  the  Decian  persecution,  that  this  great  and 
good,  but  deeply-mistaken,  man,  developed  his  important 
ecclesiastical  views ;  and  lent  the  powerful  aid  of  his  seduc- 
tive eloquence,  his  seraphic  zeal,  his  wrong-headed  con- 
scientiousness, his  christian  life,  and,  at  length,  of  his  glorious 
death,  to  the  consolidation  of  the  hierarchy.  That  offspring 
of  Essene  and  Ebionite  legality,  born  under  the  shadow  of 
Sinai — the  prelatical  system, — after  being  legitimated  by 
Victor,  at  Rome,  and  nursed,  often  with  kindest  harshness, 
by  that  stickler  for  tradition,  the  lean  lawyer,  Tertullian,f — 
who  when  outwardly  a  catholic  was  inwardly  a  Montanist, 
and  inwardly  a  catholic  when  outwardly  a  Montanist, — now 
passed  for  the  third  (or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  the 
fourth)\  time,  under  the  care  of  an  African  of  the  servile 
race  of  Ham.  So,  also,  afterwards,  amidst  the  ferment  of 
the  Donatist  controversy,  from  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth 
century  down  to  the  times  of  Optatus,  and  of  the  masterly 

*  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  pp.  178—180. 

t  See  Appendix  (N).  +  See  Appendix  (0). 
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elaborator  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  theory,  Augustine,  the 
question  of  church-government  was  almost  wholly  in  African 
hands. 

Cyprian  was  by  profession  a  rhetorician,  and  remained 
a  pagan  till  the  closing  period  of  his  life.*  He  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  baptized  in  a.d.  245,  through  the 
influence  of  the  aged  presbyter,  Ca3cilius,f  whose  name  he 
took,  in  whose  house  he  subsequently  lived  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking  in  his  instructions,  and  who,  at  his  death,  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  wife  and  family  to  his  son  in  the 
faith.  In  an  extant  letter  of  his,  to  his  friend  Donatus,' 
Cyprian  speaks  in  glowing  terms — not,  however,  without 
betraying  that  confusion  of  the  outward  with  the  inward 
which  characterised  his  Christianity  throughout — of  the 
wondrous  change  which  his  baptism  had  produced  in 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profound  sense  of  his  own 
utter  helplessness  by  nature  which  he  there  evinces,  and 
his  emphatic  words  "  from  God,  I  say,  from  God,  comes 
all  that  we  are  able  to  do,"  prove  that,  however  he  may 
have  exaggerated  as  to  the  symbol,  he  well  knew  that 
divine  grace  was  the  only  source  of  his  salvation. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  his  desire  to  be  perfect, — and  with 
a  similar  oversight,  probably,  of  the  inward  spirit  under- 
lying the  letter  of  Christ's  command, — he,  like  Marcion 
and  so  many  others,  sold  his  landed  estates  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor.  Two  years  after  his  baptism  he  was 
ordained  presbyter  of  the  church  of  his  native  city,  Car- 
thage ;  and  in  the  next  year,  in  obedience  to  the  clamours  of 
his  fellow-believers,  who  surrounded  his  house  and  forced 
the  office  upon  him,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  pre- 
lature :  although  five  presbyters,  who,  perhaps,  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  setting  at  nought  the  apostle's  warning 
against  the  undue  elevation  of  a  neophyte, J  or,  it  may  be 
for  other  reasons  unknown,  opposed  his  election  from  the 

*  Hieronymus,  De  Yiris  Illust.,  cap.  67.  A  short  biography, 
written,  not  however  with  the  greatest  clearness,  by  his  deacon, 
Pontius,  is  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  his  works.  Jerome  adds 
some  interesting  circumstances. 

f  Appendix  (0).  %  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 
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first.  The  following  is  Neander's  impartial  sketch  of  his 
character,  which  will  show  that  if  the  recentness  of  his 
conversion  was  really  the  ground  of  their  o ejections, 
experience  in  some  degree  confirmed  their  scriptural  mis- 
givings. "  An  unbiassed  contemplation  will  certainly  not 
fail  to  discover  in  Cyprian  the  man  inspired  and  animated 
with  true  love  to  the  Redeemer  and  to  his  church.  It  is 
undeniable  that  he  was  devoted  to  his  community  as  a 
faithful  shepherd ;  that  its  interests  constantly  lay  nearest 
his  heart ;  and  that  he  meant  to  exercise  his  episcopal 
authority  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  discipline  in 
the  flock ; — but  it  is  also  certain  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
on  his  guard  against  that  fundamental  evil  of  man's  nature, 
which  so  easily  fastens  on  what  is  best  in  him,  and  by  which 
the  best  qualities  may  be  even  perverted  and  destroyed, — 
an  evil  which  may  be  most  dangerous  to  those  endowed 
with  great  gifts  and  powers  for  the  Lord's  service, — most 
dangerous  where  it  exhibits  itself  under  the  spiritual  garb, 
— that  he  was  not  watchful  enough  against  the  risings  and 
suggestions  of  self-will  and  pride.  The  point  he  was  con- 
tending for,  the  full  power  of  the  episcopate,  proved  to  him, 
certainly,  at  times,  the  rock  whereon  his  spiritual  life  made 
shipwreck.  He  forgot  in  the  bishop  "  appointed  by  God  him- 
self, and  acting  in  the  name  of  Christ"  the  man,  still  living 
in  the  flesh,  and  exposed,  like  all  other  men,  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  sin.  In  the  bishop,  over  whom  no  layman  might  set 
up  himself  to  judge,  the  bishop  called  to  rule,  and  gifted 
with  an  inviolable  authority  from  God,  he  forgot  the  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  spirit, 
and  for  the  good  of  his  brethren,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
servant.  Had  he  ever  remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
disciples,  he  might  assuredly  have  gained  the  victory  over 
his  adversaries  with  far  more  ease  to  himself  and  safety  to 
the  church,  than  by  all  his  stir  about  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  episcopate,  and  his  appeals  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priestly  office,  with  which  God  had  invested  him."* 

Such  was  the  noble,  but  far  from  faultless,  man,  who 
now  took  up  the  work  of  re-modelling  the  church,  by  still 
*  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  p.  305. 
U 
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further  developing  those  fruitful  principles  and  maxims 
which  had  already  long  gained  for  themselves  so  powerful 
a  hold  upon  the  convictions  and  affections  of  Christendom 
at  targe.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  really  the 
exponent  of  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of  his  times ;  and  the 
lame  and  feeble  protests,  which  for  a  moment  or  two  seemed 
to  embarrass  him  and  his  fellow-workers  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  hierarchical  views,  so  far  from  weakening,  serve 
to  confirm  the  conclusion.  About  sixty  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  opening  of  Victor's  eventful  career  and  Cy- 
prian's elevation  to  the  prelacy.  During  these  two  gene- 
rations, the  synodical  organization — enfolding  within  itself 
the  germ  of  the  metropolitan  system,  and  even  of  riper  de- 
velopments— had  been  taking  deep  root,  and  sending  forth 
its  branches,  until  it  had  become  almost,  if  not  quite,  uni- 
versal. In  most  of  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  East, 
councils  were  now  held  annually,  and  sometimes  even  twice 
a  year.  During  the  same  period  the  hierarchical  Apocry- 
pha, including  the  Ignatian  and  Clementine  impostures, 
and  probably,  also,  other  such  works  now  lost,  had  had  full 
run,  and  were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  or  rather  with 
entire  approval,  by  such  men  as  Origen  himself;  whilst  not 
only  is  it  pretty  certain  (as  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to 
the  Appendix*),  that  Cyprian's  own  spiritual  guide  must,  at 
least,  have  been  in  the  secret,  but  also  that  this  same  Cseci- 
lius  must  have  been  actually  one  of  the  forgers.  The  Vic- 
torine  Ignatius  is  not,  it  is  true,  expressly  cited  by  any 
extant  writer  earlier  than  Eusebius  ;t  but  a  recent  Quar- 
terly reviewer  of  Mr.  Cureton's  volume  has,  with  praise- 
worthy diligence,  collected  several  reminiscences  from  more 
ancient  writers,  which  seem  to  show  that  it  was  by  no 
means  altogether  unknown.  Meanwhile,  the  innovations, 
thus  sheltered  under  what  was  only  too  easily  suffered  to 
pass  current  as  apostolic  authority,  had  really  seemed  to 
answer  the  nobler  ends  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  been 
resorted  to.     The  old  heresies  had  been  kept  at  bay,  and 

*  See  Appendix  (O). 

t  Irenseus  and  Origen  both  cite  passages  from  Ignatius,  but  not 
from  those  por lions  of  the  text  unrecognised  by  the  Syriac  version. 
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were  visibly  losing  ground ;  whilst,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  no  fresh  ones,  of  any  great  importance,  had  broken 
out ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  generally  far  easier  violently  to  sup- 
press, than  skilfully  to  control,  abnormal  developments  of 
life.  Some  of  the  sectarian  bodies,  and  especially  those  of 
Jewish  pedigree,  had,  in  truth,  lost  all  reasonable  ground 
for  standing  aloof  from  the  catholic  party ;  so  liberal  had 
been  the  concessions  made  on  its  part  to  their  principles. 
Tertullian's  dangerous  writings,  in  particular,  came  to  be 
certainly  quite  as  influential  in  the  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  ethics,  and  polity,  as  those  of  Paul 
and  John  ;  and  were  read  with  avidity  in  many  circles  where 
the  name  of  Marcion,  whose  errors  were  on  the  wrong  side, 
was  held  in  execration.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  free  constitution  actually  held  out  longest — as 
shown  in  the  case  of  Alexandria,  and  the  letter  of  Firmilian 
of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Cyprian,*  which  still  speaks  of 
presbyters  as  presiding  in  the  church,  and  as  invested  with 
the  power  of  baptizing,  confirming,  and  ordaining,  together 
with  several  other  illustrations,  which  might  be  easily  ad- 
duced— and  whence,  accordingly,  a  reaction  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  men  were  busied  rather  with 
questions  of  doctrine  than  of  polity.  These  latter  they  left 
the  West  to  settle,  just  as  the  Western  church-teachers  were 
mostly  dependent  for  their  theology  on  the  Oriental  divines. 
Thus,  Cyprian's  treatise,  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and 
others  of  his  writings,  were  duly  communicated  to  Fir- 
milian ;  and  Origen's  sanction  of  the  Recognitions — another 
Western  production — has  been,  already,  several  times  re- 
ferred to.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was 
doubtless  kept  well  supplied  with  the  hierarchical  bombast 
which  the  Novatian  controversy  called  forth  ;f  and  if,  as 
the  statement  of  Jerome  seems  to  imply,  the  change  from 
the  presbyterian  to  the  prelatical  regime  was  brought 
about  at  Alexandria,  precisely  in  his  time,  he  must  have 

*  Op.  Cyp.  Ep.  75. 

f  This  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  activity  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Roman  church  at  the  period.  See  Euseb.  H,  E., 
vi.  45,  46. 
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learnt  his  lesson  to  some  purpose.  So,  also,  Fabius  of 
Antioch  was  furnished  with  similar  trash.*  Of  course,  too, 
these  oriental  dignitaries  would  not  be  inclined  to  look  too 
morosely  upon  a  system  which  tended  so  greatly  to  magnify 
their  office.  From  the  letter  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius,  just 
cited,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  we  see  that 
the  minor  clerical  orders  had  already  been  introduced,  and 
that  the  mystic  number  of  seven  gradesf  was  reached 
thus  early.  This  multiplication  of  church  -  offices,  whilst 
it  widened  the  base,  added  sublimity  to  the  summit  of  the 
ecclesiastical  pyramid.  The  power  of  the  spiritual  mon- 
arch, moreover,  was  likely  to  be  none  the  less  formidable 
because  the  prelatical  throne  was  reached  by  a  popular 
election,  and  because  his  acts  were,  to  some  extent,  subject 
to  popular  control; \  as  the  well-known  instance  of  the  first 
of  the  Caesars  shows.  It  was  Christ  who  was  outraged  by 
the  usurpation — with  which  the  laity  were  but  too  well 
pleased.  It  may  excite  a  smile  or  a  tear  when  we  are 
gravely  told,  by  the  father  of  church  history,  that  (a.d.  236) 
Fabianus  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Peter  at  Rome  by  the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people,  upon  seeing  a  dove 
settle  upon  his  head  ;§  but  when  the  tricks  of  the  pagan 
comitia  could  thus  be  practised  with  success  in  christian 
churches,  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  were  but  too  willing 
to  act  on  the  maxim,  Populus  vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  democratic  check  to  the  nascent 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vi.  43. 

f  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to  this  scheme  the 
prelates  still  rank  as  presbyters  ;  as,  indeed,  Cyprian  and  his  contem- 
poraries preserve  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  parity,  when  they 
style  their  immediate  subordinates  their  fellow-presbyters  (com- 
presbyteros) — facts,  however,  which,  as  respects  Cyprian's  age,  are 
chiefly  interesting  only  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view. 

X  Cyprian,  who  was  quite  the  man  of  the  people,  was  always  a 
sturdy  advocate  of  the  popular  privileges.  Thus  he  maintains  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  to  church-offices  in  general,  and  to  the 
prelature  in  particular  (Ep.  40,  41,  55,  67,  68) ;  to  admit  to  fellow- 
ship (Ep.  9,  11,  27,  28,  31,  46,  59);  and  to  depose  unworthy 
prelates  (Ep.  68). 

§  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vi.  29. 
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despotism  of  the  prelates,  was  that  presented  by  the  con- 
fessors. But  this  was,  to  some  extent,  neutralized  through 
the  common  custom  of  recruiting  the  clerical  body,  by  pre- 
ference, from  their  ranks;*  so  that  their  great  influence  was 
often  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  Moreover,  during  the 
forty  years*  peace  this  class  had  almost  everywhere  died 
out;  and  the  persecution,  under  Maximin,  which  was  the 
most  serious  break  in  that  long  calm,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  prelates  themselves. 
Thus,  whilst  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
state  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  constitutional  opposition, 
their  exceptional  renewal  gave  to  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs 
the  twofold  advantage  of  a  clear  recognition,  by  the  hea- 
then party,  of  their  superior  importance  to  the  christian 
cause,  and  of  a  monopoly  of  the  spiritual  glory  won  in 
this  newest,  and,  so  far,  most  interesting  battle  for  the  faith. 

All  these  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we 
would  understand  the  pitch  of  tension  which  ecclesiastical 
assumption  had  reached  in  Cyprian's  day,  and  the  high- 
church  views  to  which  he  gave  such  eloquent  utterance  and 
such  universal  dominion.  For  the  details  of  the  three  chief 
controversies,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
the  heat  of  which  his  darling  principles  were  struck  out 
from  the  depths  of  a  heart  whose  piety — -though,  all  things 
considered,  its  excellences  are  far  more  astonishing  than 
its  defects — was  at  least  as  much  Jewish  as  christian, 
besides  having  to  struggle  through  a  thick  shadow  of 
paganism — the  penumbra  of  an  almost  life-long  eclipse, — 

*  See  Cyp.,  Ep.  24,  33,  34,  35,  38.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
great  number  of  clergy  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Cornelius,  as 
belonging  to  the  Roman  church,  is  to  be  explained.  The  Mar- 
tyrium  Novatiani  (apud  Eulog.  in  Phot.,  cod.  182,  280)  says  there 
were  but  nine  presbyters  there  a  year  or  so  before  the  date  of  that 
letter.  In  like  manner,  too  much  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
large  number  of  poor  (1,500)  who  were  receiving  aid  from  its  funds 
when  Cornelius  wrote.  The  Decian  persecution  had  beggared 
most  of  the  steadfast  Christians,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
starved  but  for  the  charity  of  such  of  their  brethren  as  had 
managed  to  save  something  from  the  wreck.  See  Neander,  Gen. 
Church  Hist,,  i.  p.  316,  &eq. 
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we  must  refer  to  Neander.*  The  first  of  them  was  a  dis- 
pute which  sprung  up  in  Cyprian's  own  church,  during  his 
forced  withdrawal  from  Carthage  on  account  of  the  Decian 
persecution.  Through  dread  of  loss  and  suffering,  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  had  apostatized;  either  by  sacri- 
ficing to  the  gods,  or,  at  least,  by  purchasing  the  governor's 
certificate  that  they  had  done  so,  whence  these  latter  were 
called  libellatics.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  afterwards 
seized  with  remorse,  and  were  extremely  anxious  for  re- 
admission  to  christian  fellowship ;  crowding,  for  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  an  old  custom,  the  prisons  of  the 
confessors,  whose  influence  was  always  all  but  boundless* 
These  confessors,  partly  in  the  spirit  of  an  amiable,  but  too 
indiscriminate  pity,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  feeling  flat- 
tered by  the  court  paid  them,  yielded  too  easily  to  the 
entreaties  of  their  fallen  brethren,  and  furnished  numbers 
of  them  with  tickets  drawn  up  in  this  form,  "  Let  such  art 
one  with  his  family  be  received  to  commtmion"  These 
spiritual  drafts  were  at  once  honoured,  and  that  without 
consulting  Cyprian,  by  the  five  presbyters  who  had  ori- 
ginally withstood  his  election.  Amongst  these,  Novatus, 
the  most  determined  of  his  opponents,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ordain  a  deacon — Felicissimus,  and  to  exercise  other 
episcopal  functions.  This  conduct  Cyprian  could  not  but 
keenly  resent;  for,  even  before  these  occurrences,  he 
had  been  wont  to  apply  the  Mosaic  denunciation  of  death 
against  such  as  should  contemn  the  priests  to  all  despisers 
of  prelatical  authority, f  an(^  to  remind  such  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  spiritual  sword,  as,  also,  to  affirm,  categorically, 
that  out  of  the  visible  church  there  is  no  salvation.     He 

*  On  the  controversies  about  church  penance,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  secession  of  Felicissimus  at  Carthage,  and  to  the  far  more 
serious  one  of  Novatian  at  Rome,  see  his  General  Church  History, 
i.  pp.  302 — 338  ;  and  on  that  relative  to  the  validity  of  baptism, 
■when  administered  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  which 
led  to  a  temporary  breach  of  communion  between  the  churches  of 
Africa,  together  with  those  of  the  East.,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Roman  church  on  the  other,  ib.  pp.  432—441. 

t  Ep.  62. 
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insisted,  partly  in  a  christian  interest,  although  certainly 
quite  as  much,  also,  in  a  hierarchical  one,  that  the  case  of 
the  lapsed  should  be  reserved  till  the  persecution  subsided  ; 
in  order  that  it  might  then  be  calmly  considered  by  the 
prelate,  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  church  together.  To 
maintain  his  authority,  and  to  strengthen  his  influence,  he 
sent  two  prelates  and  two  presbyters  (one  of  the  latter  of 
whom,  by  the  bye,  he  had  just  ordained  at  a  distance  from, 
and  without  the  cognizance  of,  the  church),  with  full  powers 
to  hold  a  visitation,  and,  after  due  inquiry,  to  apportion, 
from  the  church  funds,  what  was  required  by  the  necessities  of 
those  ruined  in  business  by  the  persecution.  This  important 
measure  was  resisted  by  Felicissimus,  who  had  the  custody 
of  a  share  of  the  church  treasure  ;  and,  at  length,  on 
Cyprian's  return  to  Carthage,  during  a  lull  in  the  persecu- 
tion, in  A.D.  251,  when  he  held  a  synod,  and  was,  of  course, 
supported  by  his  brother  prelates  in  the  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  his  adversaries,  a  complete  rupture  took 
place.  On  which  side  the  balance  of  guilt  lay,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell;  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  charge  that 
Cyprian's  own  pride  was  at  the  root  of  the  division,  laid 
against  him  by  the  seemingly  disinterested,  and  every  way 
worthy  confessor  and  prelate,  Pupianus,  his  own  angry 
statements  are  all  that  have  come  down.  The  accusation 
is  preserved  by  Cyprian  himself,  through  his  singular 
attempt  to  answer  it,  in  a  letter*  swelling  with  spiritual 
arrogance,  by  telling  Pupianus,  that  his  humility  was  the 
common  talk  of  even  the  pagans. 

Almost  equally  unsatisfactory,  because  one-sided,  are 
the  accounts  we  have  respecting  the  rise  of  the  Nova- 
tian  party  at  Rome.  This,  unlike  that  of  Felicissimus  at 
Carthage,  became  very  widely  diffused;  and  maintained 
its  existence  until  late  into  the  seventh  century,  during 
which  long  period  it  presented,  in  many  respects,  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  dominant  church,  and,  doubtless,  afforded  a 
refuge  to  many  living  members  of  Christ  from  its  ever- 
multiplying  corruptions.  Novatian  was  a  learned  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  church,  who  led  a  life  of  ascetic  seclusion, 
*  Ep.  69. 
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engaged  in. sacred. studies,  some  of  the  fruits  of  which  have 
happily  survived  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Trinity, 
written  before  his  secession.  According  to  a  document  cir- 
culated among  his  partizans,*  which,  amidst  the  almost 
total  lack  of  information  from  that  side,  is  entitled  to  great 
forbearance,  he  confessed  Christ  in  the  Decian  persecution, 
at  a  crisis  when  the  Roman  prelate — whom  it  names  Mace- 
donius,  and  who  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  Trophi- 
mus,  of  whom  Cyprian  records  the  same  thing — together 
with  all  the  presbyters  of  the  Roman  church,  save  himself, 
apostatized.  This  story,  doubtless,  contains  exaggerations ; 
and,  although  the  letters  written  from  Rome  to  Cyprian, 
during  the  reign  of  Decius,  are  full  of  the  most  disastrous 
tidings,  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reconcile  this  correspondence  with  the  extreme  statements 
of  the  Novatian  document.     About  the  middle  of  a.d.  251, 

*  The  Martyrium  Novatiani,  already  referred  to,  of  which  Eulo- 
gius  has  given  a  brief  abstract.  The  outcries  of  Tillemont  against 
its  credibility  (Mem.,  iii.  p.  480)  are  natural  in  that  pious  bigot,  but 
prove  nothing  to  its  prejudice.  He  objects  that  it  speaks  of  no 
tortures  inflicted  upon  Novatian,  and  that  it  mentions  a  plurality 
of  bishops  at  Alexandria— which  circumstances  are,  of  course,  the 
best  evidence  against  its  late  origin.  What  shocks  him  most  is, 
that  it  records  the  apostasy  under  the  Decian  persecution  of  a 
pope,  whom  it  names  Macedonius.  But  Cyprian,  also  (Ep.  52) 
speaks  of  a  prelate,  Trophimus— and,  according  to  all  appearance, 
at  Rome — who  had  fallen  in  the  persecution,  and  was  afterwards 
received  to  lay  communion.  "Why  may  not  these  be  two  names  of 
the  same  person  ?  A  Trophimus  is  known  to  have  gone  forth  from 
the  Roman  church  shorily  after  this  lime  (the  middle  of  a.d.  251) 
as  prelate  of  Aries  ;  and,  doubtless,  this  was  in  compliance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Cyprian,  contained  in  his  letter  to  Stephen  of  Rome 
(Ep.  67),  written  a.d.  254,  that  a  prelate  belonging  to  the  catholic 
party  should  be  set  up  at  Aries  in  opposition  to  Marcian,  who  had 
long  held  office  there,  but  had  recently  joined  the  Novatians.  See 
Gieseler,  i  p.  205.  If  Cyprian,  in  the  first-cited  letter,  seems  to 
speak  of  Cornelius  as  succeeding  to  the  vacancy  left  by  Fabianus 
(whose  name,  however,  he  does  not  mention),  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Trophimus,  whose  brief  period  of  office  would  come 
between  the  two,  had  forfeited  his  place  in  the  diptychs  by  sacri- 
ficing to  the  idols. 
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and  very  soon  after  the  elevation  of  Cornelius  to  the  pre- 
lature  of  the  church  at  Rome,  a  synod  of  sixty  prelates  was 
held  there.  In  this  assembly,  the  question  as  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  lapsed  brethren  was  considered ;  and  Novatian 
was  greatly  scandalized  at  the  decision  come  to,  to  receive 
Trophimus  back,  although  only  as  a  layman,  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church;  and  especially  since  this  was 
done — as  Cyprian,  in  a  letter  breathing  the  bitterest  hos- 
tility against  Novatian's  party,  admits — for  the  sake  of 
retaining  the  adherence  of  the  fallen  prelate's  numerous 
followers.  Holding  to  the  now  generally-received  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  Novatian  main- 
tained that,  although  professing  Christians  guilty  of  the 
former — such  as  idolatry  and  adultery,  the  commission  of 
which  argued  an  utter  lack,  or  at  least  a  total  eclipse,  of 
vital  Christianity — should  be  exhorted  to  repentance,  and 
encouraged  to  hope  for  the  divine  forgiveness ;  yet  that 
the  church  has  no  scriptural  warrant  to  restore  to  her  com- 
munion those  who  had  so  grossly  violated  their  baptismal 
pledge.  He  further  asserted  that  she  herself  forfeits  her 
existence  by  tolerating  such  within  her  pale.  Hence,  ac- 
companied by  five  presbyters,  and  most  of  the  confessors — 
some  of  whom,  however,  afterwards  changed  sides  —  he 
withdrew  from  fellowship  with  Cornelius,  allowed  himself 
to  be  consecrated  prelate  of  Rome  in  his  stead,  and  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  found  rival  communities  to  those 
of  the  catholic  party  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Although, 
however,  Fabius  of  Antioch,  Marcian  of  Aries,  and  other 
prelates,  supported  his  strict  views, — which,  indeed,  had 
long  been  current  in  the  church,  side  by  side  with  the  more 
liberal  opinion, — yet  the  great  majority,  and  especially 
Cyprian,  whose  own  recalcitrant  presbyter,  Novatus,  had 
gone  to  Rome,  and  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Novatian, 
opposed  him  with  unmeasured  violence. 

Probably,  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Novatian 
disputes,  was  the  last  great  controversy  in  which  Cyprian 
was  engaged.  His  opponent  was  Stephen,  prelate  of  Rome, 
who,  appealing  to  the  constant  tradition  of  his  own  church, 
insisted  on  the  validity  of  all  baptisms  in  the  name  of  the 
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Trinity,  even  if  administered  by  heretics;  which  Cyprian 
and  the  majority  of  the  African  prelates,  together  with 
those  of  the  East,  denied.  The  quarrel  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred in  A.  D.  254,  and  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that 
Stephen  not  only  excommunicated  the  prelate  of  Carthage 
and  his  African  adherents,  but  threatened  with  spiritual 
censures  any  member  of  the  Roman  church  who  should 
dare  to  accord  to  Cyprian's  delegates  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, and  even  publicly  denounced  him  as  a  deceitful 
worker  and  an  anti-Christ !  In  like  manner,  this  new 
Victor  cut  off  from  the  body  of  Christ  Firmilian  and  the 
Asian  prelates;  who,  however,  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt what  they  termed  his  audacity  and  insolence; 
declared  that  he  who  boasted  of  being  the  successor  of 
,  Peter  was  worse  than  all  the  heretics  put  together;  and 
reminded  him  that,  whilst  he  kept  all  others  aloof  from 
himself,  the  only  result  of  his  arrogance  was,  that  he  him- 
self became  separated  from  the  unity  of  the  church.*  Thus, 
just  as  from  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  Victorine 
Ignatius,  we  saw  a  fire  kindled  up,  which,  beginning  at 
Rome,  soon  set  all  Christendom  in  a  blaze ;  so  now,  again, 
from  the  pupil  of  a  rabbi  of  the  Clementine  school,  and 
from  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  we  see  a  like  conflagration  lighted  up  at  Carthage, 
and,  within  five  short  years,  twice  wrapping  the  world  in 
flames!  And  yet,  the  institution,  but  for  his  high-flown 
notions  of  which  it  is  plain  that  Cyprian,  at  least,  if  not 
Victor  also,  might  have  been  more  like  to  John  than  to 
Diotrephes,  is  everywhere  cried  up,  forsooth, — especially  as 
an  antidote  to  Schism  ! 

It  was  as  a  polemic  discourse  against  the  party  of  Feli- 
cissimus,  that  Cyprian  composed  and  delivered  in  A.  D.  251 
the  celebrated  treatise  just  mentioned,  which  is  rightly  con- 
sidered as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
In  this  tract  his  ecclesiastical  principles  are  fully  unfolded ; 
and  his  other  writings  supply  only  ever-varied  applications 
of  those  principles,  but  nothing  essentially  different.  It  is 
important  to  remark,  that  by  unity  he  means  imicity,  a  word 
*  Ep.  Firmiliani  int.  op.  Cyp.  Ep.  75. 
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which  Coleridge  has  somewhere  coined ;  and,  accordingly, 
his  purpose  is  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  Christianity, 
and,  consequently,  no  salvation,  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
visible  and  empirical  catholic  church.  This  community  he 
throughout  identifies  absolutely  with  the  invisible  fellow- 
ship of  the  redeemed ;  and  thus  finds  it  easy,  amidst  a  blaze 
of  brilliant  rhetoric  and  scripture  texts,  to  set  his  already 
foregone  conclusion  in  the  clearest  light.  This  fatal  con- 
fusion, however,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him;  but 
was  rather,  as  the  style  of  argument  resorted  to  on  both 
sides  in  the  controversies  of  his  age,  and,  especially,  in  the 
Novatian  dispute,  shows,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mixed 
christian  consciousness  of  the  times.  The  Alexandrian 
divines,  indeed — e.g.,  Clement  and  Origen — often  speak  of  a 
"  heavenly  church,"  which,  after  all  that  Rothe*  has  said  to 
the  contrary,  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  with  what 
protestants  are  wont  to  style  "  the  invisible  church ;" — to 
which  conception,  again,  Firmilian  \  was  certainly  no 
stranger.  But  in  the  West,  after  the  time  of  Tertullian,  who, 
also,  knows  of  "a  heavenly  church," J  all  traces  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  real  and  the  phenomenal  church  more  and 
more  disappear ;  a  result  which  the  influence  of  the  Ebionite 
externalism  greatly  helps  to  explain,  although  other  causes 
also  were  at  work.  As  Dr.  Huther,  to  whose  excellent 
monograph  on  Cyprian's  doctrine  concerning  the  church  a 
general  reference  may  be  made  for  most  of  the  statements 
here  advanced  on  the  same  subject,  well  observes,  "  Men 
did  not  feel  the  need  of  any  outwardly-organized  Chris- 
tendom,  until,   by  the   growth  of  moral  corruption,  dead 

*  Die  Anfange,  &c,  p.  618.  He  says  that  the  distinction  is, 
that  these  Alexandrian  fathers  always  conceived  of  their  "  heavenly 
church  "  as  comprised  within,  although  not  co-extensive  with,  the 
limits  of  the  outward  catholic  church  ;  whereas  "  the  invisible 
church "  of  protestantism  is  not  considered  to  be  tied  to  any  one 
outward  society  whatsoever.  But  although  he  has  been  able  to 
adduce  passages  from  the  Alexandrians,  which  seem  to  be  written 
quite  in  the  style  of  their  bigoted  contemporaries,  yet  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  these  church-teachers  in  general,  and  when  they  were 
themselves,  is  well  known. 

f  Ep.  cit.  init.  J  De  Baptismo,  cap.  8,  15. 
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members  so  multiplied  within  the  churches,  and  heresies 
without,  that  it  began  to  be  doubtful  where  true  Christi- 
anity was  to  be  found."  This  perplexity  it  was  which  first 
set  them  upon  closing  their  ranks,  in  the  delusive  hope  of 
thus  infallibly  enclosing  and  confining  somewhere  within 
the  magic  circle  the  waning  shekinah.  In  other  words,  the 
church  never  became  outwardly  one  till  the  spirit  of  love 
waxed  cold,  Not  to  speak  of  the  apostolic  writings,  the 
letter  to  Diognetus  witnesses  of  the  existence  of  an  ceume- 
nical  brotherhood  when  it  was  written.  So  do  the  epistles 
of  Clement  and  Polycarp  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  even 
used  the  expression,  "  the  catholic  church,"  in  his  prayer, 
just  before  his  martyrdom,  for  his  fellow-believers  through- 
out the  world,  when  as  yet  the  christian  societies  were 
everywhere  independent  of  each  other.  But  the  lost  reality 
had  now  long  since  degenerated  into  a  sham ;  and  Cyprian  is 
never  more  fervidly  eloquent  on  his  favourite  topic,  the 
unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church — "  linked  and  coupled 
together  by  the  cement  of  the  priests  sticking  to  one 
another,"  as  he  most  significantly  phrases  it — than  when  he 
is  pitilessly  consigning  the  Novatians,  who  were  at  least  as 
good  Christians  as  their  opponents,  to  everlasting  perdition. 

At  the  very  time,  too,  when  he  and  his  brother  prelates 
were  preaching  about  unity,  in  words  smoother  than  oil,  the 
same  bitter  spirit  was  secretly  at  work,  which  was  about 
to  rend  the  residuary  Christendom  also  in  twain ;  and 
so  to  doom  himself  and  many  others  of  the  anti-Novatian 
zealots  to  die  out  of  communion  with  that  "  chair  of 
Peter,"  *  which  he  had  been  all  along  crying  up  as  the 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  concord. 

*  "The  chair  of  Peter"  meant,  with  Cyprian  (compare,  also, 
Optatus,  De  Schismat.  Donatist.,  lib.  i.  cap.  10,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  who 
takes  the  same  view),  every  catholic  see  in  general,  and  the  Roman 
prelature  in  particular.  The  theory  is  based  on  the  statements  of 
the  Clementine  forgeries.  Thus,  in  the  Recognitions  (lib.  x. 
cap.  71),  Theophilus  turns  his  house  at  Antioch  into  a  basilica,  or 
church,  in  which  "  the  chair  of  Peter  "  is  set  up,  to  be  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  prelate  whom  Peter  ordains  there  ;  just  as  before 
(see  lib.  iii.  cap.  66—68)  he  had  ordained  Zacchaeus  as  his  successor 
at  Csesarea.    From  the  letter  of  Clement  to  the  apostle  James, 
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The  christian  church  was,  with  Cyprian,  the  totality  of 
the  baptized  persons  throughout  the  world,  organized  by 
means  of  the  sacerdotal  college  of  prelates,  into  a  unity* 
A  heretic  was  one  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  but  not  in 
connexion  with  any  member  of  the  prelatical  college ;  and 
such  a  man,  however  scriptural  his  belief,  saintly  his  life, 
or  martyrlike  his  death,  he  deemed  to  be  worse  than 
the  heathen.  Whilst,  before  his  time,  an  orthodox  heretic 
would  have  been  thought  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  he 
boldly  avows,  again  and  again,  this  revolting  conclusion ; 
which,  indeed,  follows  logically  enough  from  his  fun- 
damental maxim,  that  the  church  exists  only  in  the  priest, 
i.e.  the  prelate,  and  the  priest  in  the  church.  The  prelates 
he  regards  as  the  exclusive  organs  in  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. f  They  are  priests,  and  mediators  be- 
tween God  and  the  people.^  By  the  sacraments  they,  and 
they  only,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  means  of  the  pres- 
byters, as  their  deputies,  impart  and  sustain  spiritual  life. 
They  assure  men  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  regenerate 
them  in  baptism ;  and  they  feed  them  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.§  It  is  but  fair,  however, 
to  add,  that  Cyprian  did  not  regard  them  as  unconscious 
tools  merely  in  the  administration  of  these  awful  acts, 
and  simply  as  channels  through  which  grace  flowed  down 
to  others,  but  considered  their  own  personal  religion  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  due  working  of  the 
spiritual  charm.  Hence  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
ever  insisted  on  the  care  to  be  taken  in  the  election  of 
properly  qualified  men  to  that  momentous  station  in  the 

prefixed  to  the  forgery,  we  learn  (§  2)  that  Peter  finally  fixed  his 
"  chair  "  at  Rome*;  bequeathing  it,  on  his  death,  to  Clement. 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  Clementine  simile  of  the  ship. 
Compare,  also,  on  the  collegiate  character  of  the  prelacy,  and  the 
dependence  thereon  of  the  believers  throughout  the  world,  the 
Clementine  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  vi.  14. 

f  See  for  the  Clementine  theory,  Schliemann,  p.  248.  See,  also, 
Const.  Apost.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32,  33. 

J  Just  so  the  Constitutions  (lib.  ii.  cap.  26,  passim). 

§  Similarly  the  Constitutions  (ii.  32,  33). 
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church  on  which  he  made  the  eternal  life  of  the  laity 
absolutely  to  depend.  Hence,  too,  the  zeal  with  which  he 
asserts  the  right  of  the  christian  people  to  depose  unworthy 
prelates,  and  to  choose  better  in  their  room.  In  his  view, 
it  was  neither  the  personal  piety  of  the  individual,  nor 
his  office,  separately  considered,  but  both  in  conjunction, 
that  constituted  the  prelate  a  proper  vehicle  of  sacerdotal 
energy.  So,  too,  Cyprian  was  always  very  anxious  to 
secure  the  concurrence  of  his  clergy,  and  even  of  the 
laity,  in  all  his  acts.  But  this  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered a  condescension  on  his  part,  and  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  prerogative,  which  he  might  at  any  moment 
recall.  Accordingly,  he  ordained  several  persons  to 
the  clerical  office,  and  excommunicated  the  five  pres- 
byters and  their  party  during  his  constrained  exile  from 
Carthage,  and  without  consulting  his  church.  In  his  letter 
to  Pupianus,  he  defines  a  church  to  be  "  a  people  and  flock 
united  and  adhering  to  their  pastor ;"  and  making  this  his 
starting-point,  he  thus  proceeds  to  school  his  correspon- 
dent : — "  Whence  you  ought  to  know  that  the  prelate 
exists  in  the  church,  and  the  church  in  the  prelate,  and 
that  if  any  one  be  not  with  the  prelate  he  is  not  in  the 
church."  In  the  same  letter  he  says :  "  I  see  from  thine 
epistle  that  you  have  taken  in  hand  to  inquire  carefully  into 
our  character,  and  that  thou,  after  God,  w7ho  makes  the  priest, 
passest  judgment,  I  say  not  upon  me  (for  who  am  I  ?)  but 
upon  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  Christ  himself.  This  is 
to  disbelieve  in  God,  to  be  a  rebel  against  Christ  and 
against  his  gospel;  so  that  whilst  He  says,  'Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  not  one  of  them  falleth 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father ;'  and  assures  us  that, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  God  not  the 
smallest  thing  takes  place,  thou  believest  that  the  priests 
of  God  can  be  consecrated  without  his  will.  For  to 
believe  that  those  who  are  consecrated  are  unworthy  and 
unclean,  what  is  it  but  to  believe  that  the  priests  -  are 
not  inaugurated  of  God  and  by  God  ?  What  presump- 
tion !  wrhat  arrogance  !  what  pride  !  is  it  to  call  the 
prelates   and  priests   to  account !     If  we  are  not  purged 
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in  your  estimation,  lo!  for  six  years  past  the  congregation 
has  not  had  a  prelate,  nor  the  church  a  guide,  nor  Christ 
a  minister,  nor  God  a  priest !  Pupianus  must  assist  at,  and 
criticise,  and  confirm,  the  judgment  of  God  and  Christ ;  lest 
so  great  a  multitude  of  believers  as  is  gathered  under  our 
oversight  should  appear  to  have  gone  to  their  heavenly- 
home  without  hope  of  salvation  and  peace ;  lest  the  belief 
should  go  abroad  that  the  believers  now  alive  have  ob- 
tained no  baptismal  grace  and  no  Holy  Ghost  at  our 
hands ;  and  lest  the  reconciliation  with  the  church,,  ac- 
corded, after  our  investigation  of  their  cases,  to  so  many 
fallen  brethren  who  have  done  penance,  should  be  annulled 
by  virtue  of  thy  judgment.  Be,  then,  so  good  as  to  confirm 
our  prelatic  dignity  through  the  virtue  of  thy  recognition ; 
in  order  that  God  and  Christ  may  thank  thee  that  by  thy 
means  the  priest  is  restored  to  their  altar,  as  well  as  to  the 
people.  The  bees  have  their  queen  ;  the  armies  have  their 
generals,  and  they  preserve  their  loyalty  ;  the  robbers 
obey  their  captains  with  humble  obsequiousness  !  How 
much  more  upright,  and  how  much  better,  are  the  un- 
reasonable and  dumb  animals,  and  the  bloody  robbers, 
amidst  swords  and  weapons,  than  you  are!  There  the 
ruler  is  acknowledged  and  feared,  whom  not  a  divine 
mandate  has  set  up,  but  whom  the  reprobate  rout  have 
appointed  of  themselves."  Just  as  the  Victorine  Ignatius,  so, 
also,  Cyprian  appeals,  for  the  benefit  of  Pupianus,  to  a  super- 
natural voice  which  he  has  heard,  "  He  that  disbelieves  God 
who  makes  the  priest,  will  believe  God  who  avenges  the 
priest !"  In  another  epistle*  he  argues,  that  if  Christ 
declared  every  man  who  says  to  his  brother,  "  Thou  fool !" 
to  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire,  how  much  more  is  he  in  peril 
who  inveighs,  not  against  mere  brethren,  but  against 
priests^ — to  whom  God  has  deigned  to  grant  such  honour 
as  to  decree,  that  whoever  refuses  to  obey  his  priest  shall 
be  put  to  death  !     If  Cyprian's  principle  of  the  irresponsi- 

*  Ep.  55. 

f  The  very  same  singular  perversion  of  this  gospel  text  is  found 
in  the  former  of  the  two  passages  of  the  Clementine  Constitutions 
last  cited.     The  coincidence  here  can  scarcely  be  accidental. 
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bility  of  prelates  appears  to  stand  in  contradiction  to  the 
right  of  deposition,  which  he  conceded  to  the  people,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  according  to  him,  the  prelates 
were  a  college,  and  that  that  right  was  never  to  be  exer- 
cised, save  at  the  instance  of  some  one  or  other  of  its 
members.  The  hierarchical  maxim  —  that  the  prelates 
constitute  the  church  in  the  original  sense,  and  other  be- 
lievers only  in  a  derivative  sense,  is  everywhere  implied 
in  his  writings,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  even  ex- 
pressed in  terms.  The  apostles  he  regarded  as  priests,  and 
the  prelates  as  their  successors  in  that  sacerdotal  character, 
which  he  infers  from  such  texts  as  John  xx.  21  —  23, 
Luke  x.  16,  to  have  been  inherent  from  the  beginning  in 
the  twelve.*  Hence  he  applies,  without  scruple,  all  the  Old 
Testament  passages  which  inculcate  obedience,  reverence, 
&c,  towards  the  priests  of  the  earlier  economy,  as  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  duties  of  Christians  toward  their 
prelates  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  repeatedly  denounces  all 
gainsay ers  of  prelatical  authority  as  guilty  of  the  sin,  and 
exposed  to  the  punishment,  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
—  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  &c.  Hence,  too,  he  is  the  earliest 
of  the  fathers  in  whom  we  meet  with  a  distinct  hint  that 
Christians  should  pay  tithes.-f  When  he  applies  himself  to 
the  proof  of  his  sacerdotal  theory  from  the  New  Testament,  he 
is,  of  course,  exceedingly  embarrassed ;  and  it  is  painfully 
certain  that  he  had  no  clear  ideas  whatever  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  earlier  and  the  later  ceconomies.  Thus 
his  proof-texts  from  the  New  Testament  are — Christ's  com- 
mand to  the  leper  to  show  himself  to  the  priest ;  our  Lord's 
meek  behaviour  upon  his  trial,  when  smitten  by  order  of 
Caiaphas ;  and  Paul's  retractation  of  the  invective  into  which 
he  had  been  unwittingly  betrayed  against  the  high  priest 

*  See  Constit.  Apost.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25,  26,  35. 

-f  So  Constit.  Apost.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  also  appears  for 
the  first  time  amongst  the  christian  fathers  in  Cyprian — at  least, 
if  the  generally-adopted  reading  of  a  passage  in  his  writings 
(Ep  52  ;  see  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  ii.  p.  435)  be  the  correct 
one — is  strictly  a  Clementine  dogma.     See  Schliemann,  p.  250. 
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Ananias.  In  like  manner,  Cyprian  conceived,  not  only  of 
the  priestly  office  of  Christ  as  continued  and  perpetuated, 
through  the  apostles,  in  the  members  of  the  prelati- 
cal  college,  but  of  his  kingly  office  as  well ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the  dogmatic  interest  been 
strong  in  him  (which  it  was  not),  he  must  infallibly 
have  been  precipitated  by  his  impetuous  hierarchical 
bias  into  teaching  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  our 
Lord's  prophetical  office  also.  As  it  was,  he  happily  made 
Scripture  the  sole  ground  of  faith;  to  his  profound  reve- 
rence for  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  Common- 
place Book  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  for  the  noble  aphorism 
uttered  during  his  controversy  with  Stephen,  who  was  ever 
harping  upon  the  old  Roman  note  of  tradition,  that 
"  Custom  without  truth  is  but  ancient  error."  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  never  seems  to  have 
struck  him;  and,  indeed,  the  Bible  always  appeared  so 
plain  to  him,  that  he  evidently  never  felt  the  difficulty. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  regarding  the 
Roman  prelature  as  being,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
"  cathedra "  or  "  chair "  of  Peter,  and  the  centre  of  ec- 
clesiastical unity.  But  its  occupant  was  looked  upon 
by  him  as  only  a  first  amongst  his  peers.  The  indepen- 
dency of  all  the  churches,  and  of  every  prelate  within  his 
own  sphere,  was  an  axiom  with  Cyprian,  and  was  long 
afterwards  cherished  as  a  favourite  tradition  of  the  North- 
African  church.  He  vigorously  protested  in  his  great 
struggle  with  Rome — and  with  a  palpable  allusion  to  the 
Clementine  phraseology — that  its  prelate  could  not  be 
recognised  as  a  "prelate  of  prelates."  Perhaps,  too,  he 
was  not  so  much  embarrassed,  during  this  memorable  con- 
test, by  his  earlier  laudations  of  the  "  Cathedra  Petri,"  as 
has  often  been  supposed.  For,  according  to  the  Clementine 
theory,  Peter,  although  the  fountain  of  prelatical  vigour 
for  the  Gentiles,  of  whom  he  is  unhistorically  made  to 
be  the  great  apostle,  was  himself  accountable  to  James; 
who,  as  prelate  of  the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem,  is  the 
"  prelate  of  prelates,"  or  the  "  prince  of  the  prelates," 
"  prince  of  the  priests,"  and  "  arch-prelate,"  as  the  Recog- 
x 
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nitions  expressly  style  him.  And  that  the  use  of  this 
formidable  weapon  against  Roman  assumption  was  not 
unknown  to  the  polemics  of  Cyprian's  party,  is  clear  from 
the  curious  passage  in  Firmilian's  petulant  letter  to  the 
African  father — as  the  papal  divines,  after  vainly  trying  to 
suppress  it,  angrily  style  it — in  which  the  writer  distinctly 
represents  Jerusalem  as  the  normal  church  of  Christendom. 


SECOND  TRANSITION  PEEIOD. 
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A.D.  259—325. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AGE  OF  COMMODIAN. 

From  the  Close  of  the  Persecution  under  Valerian,  a.d.  259,  to  the 
elevation  of  the  two  Ccesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  a.d.  292. 

TOLERANT  POLICY  OF  GALLIENUS — CHRISTIANITY  A  religio  Ucita — 
UNIQUE  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  AGE,  AS  ONE  IN  WHICH  THE  CHURCH 
WAS  NEITHER  PERSECUTED  NOR  PATRONIZED  BY  THE  STATE — 
GROWING  BITTERNESS  OF  THE  NEO-PLATONIST  ANTAGONISM,  RE- 
PRESENTED BY  PORPHYRY — RESOURCES  OF  THE  CHURCH  FOR 
MEETING  IT — GREAT  OUTWARD  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY — 
LOW  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  AT  THIS  EPOCH — 
COMMODIAN'S  HONEST  CENSURES — HERESY  OF  PAUL  OF  SAMOSATA 
— AND  OF  MANI. 

The  persecution  under  Valerian,  although  it  fell  heavily 
upon  the  Christians,  especially  upon  their  clergy,  was  brief. 
It  was  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  in  the  western  provinces, 
with  the  close  of  his  reign,  A.D.  259,  two  years  from  the 
period  of  its  outbreak,  and  only  one  from  the  time  of  its 
assuming  a  bloody  hue.  His  son  and  successor  was  Galli- 
enus  (a.d.  259 — 268),  during  whose  indolent  and  unstates- 
manlike  sway  the  empire  was  in  a  rapid  process  of  complete 
dismemberment  and  dissolution;  partly  through  internal 
distractions  occasioned  by  the  often  successful  attempts  of 
about  a  score  of  his  legates  (who,  with  the  petty  Csesars 
associated  by  some  of  them  with  themselves,  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants)  to  achieve  their  independence ; 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  disastrous  invasions  by  the 
Persians  on  the  East,  and  the  German  tribes  on  the  West. 
Gallienus,  from  the  first,  not  only  left  the  Christians  unmo- 
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lested — which,  considering  his  slothful  temper  and  his 
numerous  other  cares,  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
— but  he  even  took  the  important  step  of  issuing  a  real 
Edict  of  Toleration,  by  recognising  their  churches  as 
legal  corporations,  to  which  the  property  in  lands,  buildings, 
and  cemeteries,  confiscated  by  Valerian's  rescripts,  was  to 
be  at  once  restored.*  This  sudden  reversal  of  his  father's 
policy — to  which,  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire  at  the  time, 
he  must  himself  also  have  been  a  party — is,  doubtless,  in 
great  measure,  to  be  explained  from  his  hatred  to  the  traitor, 
Macrianus,  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  magi,  as  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria!  describes  the  usurper.  This  man,  after 
having  been  (probably  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Neo-Plato- 
nist  faction)  the  prompter  of  Valerian  in  his  harsh  mea- 
sures against  the  Christians,  towards  whom  Dionysius  testi- 
fies that  prince  was  more  favourable  in  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  than  even  those  emperors  who  were  openly  said  to  be 
Christians,  i.  e.t  than  Alexander  and  Philip,  took  advantage 
of  his  sovereign's  hopeless  captivity  in  Persia  to  proclaim 
himself  emperor,  to  the  prejudice  of  Valerian's  son  and 
colleague.  Macrianus  actually  made  good  his  pretensions 
in  Egypt  and  the  East,  till  a.d.  261 ;  when,  upon  his  over- 
throw, the  persecution,  which  had  still  continued  to  rage  in 
these  provinces  after  its  cessation  in  the  rest,  was  at  once 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  law  of  Gallienus  came  into  ope- 
ration in  these  parts  of  the  empire  also.  It  must  have 
been  during  this  usurpation  that  Marinus  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  as  narrated  by  Eusebius.J  He 
was  a  believing  soldier  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  centurion's  staff  on  his  promotion  to  that  rank,  when 
the  next  claimant  for  the  dignity  stepped  forward  and 
pleaded  that  his  rival,  as  being  a  Christian,  was  legally  dis- 
qualified. Upon  this,  Marinus  was  allowed  three  hours  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  would  abandon  his  faith.  Mean- 
while, the  prelate  of  the  city,  Theotecnus,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  brought  him  into  the  church,  and,  pointing  first  to 
the  instrument  of  death  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  then 
*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vii.  13.  f  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.}  vii.  10. 

t  H.  E.,  vii.  15. 
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to  the  volume  which  he  took  down  from  the  altar,  bid  him 
choose  freely  between  the  sword  and  the  gospel.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  the  worthy  successor  of  Cornelius 
raised  his  right  hand,  and  seized  the  holy  book.  "  Hold 
fast  then,  hold  fast  to  God !"  said  Theotecnus,  "  and  strength- 
ened by  Him,  may  you  gain  the  better  part  which  you 
have  chosen.  Go  in  peace."  Marinus  nobly  confessed,  and 
was  beheaded.  The  historian  adds  the  touching  incident, 
that  the  corpse  of  the  martyr  was  borne  away  on  his  own 
shoulders  by  Astyrius,  a  brother  Christian,  and  a  man  of 
senatorial  rank,  who  committed  it  honourably  to  the 
tomb. 

With  the  transient  and  partial  exception  of  the  suffer- 
ings entailed  on  them  by  Macrianus,  the  Christians 
during  this  entire  age  enjoyed  the  hitherto  unprecedented 
blessing  of  living  under  the  shelter  of  the  laws.  This 
was  certainly  not  owing  to  any  leaning  towards  their 
views  on  the  part  of  the  successive  emperors,  but  from 
the  natural  indisposition  of  statesmen  to  disturb  a  legal 
settlement.  Once,  indeed,  during  this  space  of  time,  their 
safety  was  seriously  jeoparded.  After  the  two  years' reign 
of  Claudius,  the  purple  fell  to  Aurelian  (a.d.  .  270 — 275), 
whose  contempt  of  the  Christians,  and  attachment  to  the 
old  religion,  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  which,  at  a 
time  of  public  danger,  he  addressed  to  the  senate,  on 
hearing  that  a  motion  having  been  made  to  consult  the 
Sibylline  books,  it  had  been  objected  by  somebody  (per- 
haps some  arch  christian  who  was  a  member  of  the  house) 
that  the  emperor's  power  was  so  great  that  it  was  needless 
to  trouble  the  gods.*  "I  am  astonished,  sacred  fathers," 
said  the  emperor,  "  that  you  should  have  been  so  long  in 
doubt  as  to  opening  the  Sibylline  books,  as  though  you 
were  debating  in  a  church  of  the  Christians,  and  not  in 
the  temple  of  all  the  gods.  To  action !  then,  and  by  the 
purity  of  priests  and  solemn  rites,  aid  your  prince  strug- 
gling with  the  public  emergency !  Let  the  books  be 
searched ;  let  the  forms  which  should  be  followed  be 
observed.  Any  expense  whatever,  captives  of  whatever 
*  Vopisc.  Vit.  Aurel.,  cap.  20. 
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nation*  royal  animals  of  whatever  kind,  I  not  only  do 
not  refuse,  but  eagerly  offer.  For  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
conquer  by  the  help  of  the  gods.  Thus,  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors,  were  many  wars  ended,  because  thus  begun  ! 
If  there  be  any  expense,  I  have,  by  letters  to  the  prefect 
of  my  treasury,  ordered  it  to  be  settled.  Moreover,  the 
public  chest  is  at  your  disposal,  which  I  find  to  be  more 
closely  shut  than  I  wish."  Even  Aurelian,  however,  long 
hesitated  to  attack  what  was  now  become  a  religio  licita  ; 
and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  himself  even  acted 
upon  the  law  of  Galerius,  by  consenting  to  settle  by  his 
authority  (which  had  been  appealed  to),  a  dispute  that 
had  arisen  between  Paul  of  Samosata,  prelate  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  deposed  for  heresy  by  a  synod,  and  the 
catholic  party  there.  The  question  concerned  the  right 
to  occupancy  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  (whether  the 
palace  or  the  cathedral  is  uncertain)  belonging  to  the 
Christians  of  that  city;f  and,  therefore,  was  one  which 
it  was  quite  within  the  competency  of  the  civil  power 
to  settle.  At  length,  however,  Aurelian  resolved  to  un- 
sheath  the  sword  against  the  church,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  doing  so  when  his  hand  was  paralyzed  by  death  ;J 
leaving  those,  whom  he  had  already  accounted  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,  joyfully  to  celebrate  their  Purim.  The 
remaining  half  of  this  age  passed  without  anything  of 
the  sort  being  attempted  again.  For  Divine  Providence 
so  ordered  it  that,  between  the  christian  ager  which 
smarted  under  the  whips  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  and 
that  which,  after  writhing  under  the  scorpions  of  Dio- 
cletian, witnessed  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
as  that  of  the  Roman  state,  the  whole  of  Christendom 
should  for  the  first,  and,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved,  for 
the  last  time  in  its  history,  pass  through  a  period  em- 
bracing the  average  lifetime  of  man,  during  which  it  was 
neither  persecuted  nor  petted  by  the  civil  power.     If,  as  is 

*  Human  sacrifices,  accordingly,  were  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

f  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vii.  30.  Aurelian  decreed  that  the  matter 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitration  of  the  christian  prelates  of 
Italy  and  Rome.  J  Ibid. 
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often  said,  history  is  prophetical,  and  repeats  itself,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  besides  ages  of  bloody 
oppression  by  the  secular  arm,  and  ages  of  state- 
vassalage,  Christianity  has  known,  also,  even  under  a 
series  of  pagan  princes,  at  least  one  age  (although,  alas, 
through  sixteen  centuries  only  one)  of  governmental  non- 
interference. And  if  the  children  of  the  Christians  of  that 
generation  were  guilty  of  a  crime  against  Christ,  when  they 
consented  to  the  secularization  of  his  kingdom,  as  also  later 
generations  in  following  their  example ;  all  excuse  on  the 
ground  that  no  middle  course  between  wielding  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  the  religion  of  love,  and  its 
being  wielded  by  others  for  its  suppression,  was  within  the 
range  of  experience,  was  already  for  ever  cut  off.  Of 
course,  during  this  neutral  age — unique  in  this  respect,  and 
with  the  finger  of  God,  who,  by  so  signal  an  interposition, 
dispersed  the  dark  cloud  which  was  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing upon  it,  so  visibly  inscribing  it  with  this  character — 
Rome  had  still,  as  the  reader  has  just  seen  from  the  speech 
of  Aurelian,  her  state  religion.  But  for  this  the  Christians 
were  in  no  wise  to  blame,  since  it  was  not  the  religion  of 
the  Cross. 

The  forbearance  of  the  state  towards  Christianity,  during 
this  age,  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  literary 
opposition  to  it  was  still  quite  as  vigorous  as,  if  not  more  so 
than,  ever  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Plotinus,  the  chief  of 
the  Neo-Platonist  party,  is  known  to  have  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  Gallienus,  the  author  of  the  new  policy.  That 
prince  was  fond  of  the  philosopher's  society,  and  was  once, 
as  Porphyry,  in  his  biography  of  the  pagan  reformer,  who 
was  his  own  master,  records,  on  the  point  of  giving  him  a 
ruined  city  in  Campania,  that  he  might  there  try  the  expe- 
riment of  realizing  Plato's  republic*  Porphyry's  own 
work,  in  sixteen  books,  against  Christianity  is  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  fragments;  as  are  also  the  answer  of 
Methodius,  prelate,  at  first  of  Olympus,  and  afterwards  of 
Tyre,  and  the  additional  replies  subsequently  written  by 
Apollinaris,  and  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea.  The  substance 
*  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  chap.  10. 
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of  what  is  known  of  the  contents  of  this  violent  diatribe 
against  the  new  religion  may  thus  be  briefly  summed  up.* 
In  the  first  book,  he  sought  to  retort  the  charge  which  the 
Christians  were  wont  to  bring  against  the  philosophers,  of 
being  wholly  disagreed  amongst  themselves,  by  affirming 
that  the  apostles,  also,  and  the  other  sacred  writers,  contra- 
dicted one  another,  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  dispute 
between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch.  In  the  third  book  he 
raked  together  all  possible  objections  against  the  Old  Tes- 
tament narratives  ;  vehemently  protesting  against  any 
resort,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  difficulties  which 
he  professed  to  have  discovered,  to  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation,  invented  by  the  Alexandrian  church 
teachers,  and  followed  by  Origen.  In  this  portion  of  his 
work,  he  mentioned  Origen  by  name,  as  one  whom  he  had 
known  and  revered  in  his  own  earlier  days,  but  whose 
great  learning  had  been  thrown  away  on  a  worthless  and 
seditious  cause,  viz.,  Christianity.  Here,  too,  he  was, 
doubtless,  retorting  upon  the  christian  polemics — and  this, 
it  must  be  allowed,  fairly  enough — their  own  outcry 
against  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  pagan  myths, 
adopted  by  the  Neo  -  Platonists  ;  as,  indeed,  he  ex- 
pressly says,  that  Origen  borrowed  the  art  from  the 
philosophers,  Chseremon  the  Stoic,  and  Cornutus.  In 
the  fourth  book,  he  attacked  the  Jewish  history,  uttering 
many  blasphemies,  as  Eusebiusf  testifies,  against  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  It  is  probable  that  his  main  design  here 
was,  to  refute  the  favourite  christian  argument  from  the 
superior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings,  by 
showing,  that  to  the  sages  of  Greece  rather  belonged  the 
palm  in  this  respect.  In  the  twelfth  book,  he  endeavoured 
to  enervate  the  argument  for  Christianity  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies,  and  particularly  those  of  Daniel, 
whom  he  declared  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  to  have  written  his  predictions  after  the 
events.  The  same  topic  seems  to  have  been  continued  in 
the  thirteenth  book.     Of  the  subject-matters  treated  in  the 

*  See  Tzchirner,  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  pp.  565—572. 
f  Prsep.  Evangel.,  lib.  x.  cap.  9. 
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other  books,  respectively,  nothing  is  known  ;  other  isolated 
objections  of  his,  mentioned  and  met  by  the  christian 
fathers,  being  only  loosely  cited  in  their  pages.  Thus  to 
the  argument  for  the  gospel  from  the  New  Testament 
miracles,  he,  like  Celsus  before  him,  whilst  not  denying  the 
fact  of  their  occurrence — as  later  infidels,  so  much  worse 
qualified  for  getting  at  the  historical  truth,  have  boldly 
done — alleged  that  they  were  effected  by  magic;  and 
that  equally  wonderful  ones  had  been  wrought  by  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana.*  He  accused  our  Lord  of  vacillation, 
because,  according  to  the  narrative  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  John,  he  at  first  would  not  go  up  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  yet  afterwards  went ;  and  Peter  of  cruelty, 
because  Ananias  and  Sapphira  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  His 
work,  as  it  gained  reputation  with  his  own  party,  must 
have  been  regarded  as  a  formidable  one  by  the  Christians ; 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  repeated  references  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
as  the  most  important  treatise  proceeding  from  the  pagan 
side.  Another  production  of  Porphyry's,  was  his  "  Philo- 
sophy drawn  from  the  Oracles,"  which  was,  doubtless, 
intended  to  rival  the  Bible,  whose  immense  importance  to 
the  christian  cause  now  began  to  be  seen ;  as  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  next  age,  Diocletian  pro- 
scribed the  word  of  God,  and  ordered  that  all  the  copies 
of  it  existing  throughout  the  empire  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt.  Of 
course,  the  servile  imitation  of  Christianity  implied  in  the 
attempt  to  rival  its  Founder,  and  its  sacred  books,  by  puff- 
ing off  an  Apolionius,  and  writing  a  pagan  bible,  was  a 
palpable  sign  of  the  weakness  of  the  party  which  resorted 
to  such  contemptible  tricks.  But,  indeed,  even  in  this  col- 
lection of  heathen  oracles,  several  were  admitted,  in  which 
Christ  was  spoken  of  as  an  eminently  righteous  man,  who, 
on  account  of  his  distinguished  virtue,  had  attained  to  im- 
mortality. This  was  a  further  concession,  which,  although 
not  so  meant,  would,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  leading 

*  There  is  a  similar  glorification  of  Apolionius  by  Porphyry's 
contemporary,  Vopiscus,  in  his  Yita  Aureliani  (cap.  24). 
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many  to   inquiry;    and   so,  ultimately,  to   faith    in    his 
mission. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  not  a  little  surprising, 
that  Methodius  was  the  only  contemporary  christian 
writer  who  entered  the  lists  against  Porphyry.  For  the 
evangelical  cause  was  not  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Celsus — 
whose  work,  because  unnoticed  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance was  not  answered  until  Origen,  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  took  it  up — suffering  from  any  lack  of  learned 
men  fully  competent  to  defend  it.  As  in  the  last  age,  so 
also  in  this,  intellectual  life  and  literary  superiority  were 
undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  church,  and  became  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  temples — a  sure  presage  of 
their  speedy  and  irremediable  downfal.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  name  of  Longinus — who,  strictly  speaking, 
belongs  rather  to  the  last  age,  although  he  flourished  also 
during  the  former  half  of  this — with  whom  gallantry, 
rather  than  such  literary  justice  as  the  author  of  the  treatise 
On  the  Sublime  so  well  knew  how  to  mete  out,  is  fain 
to  rank  his  illustrious  patroness,  the  famous  Queen  of  the 
East,  what  other  contemporary  pagan  name  is  there  to 
place  by  the  side  of  that  of  Porphyry  himself?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  christian  firmament,  though  it  could  show  no 
Origen  *  (since  such  comets  do  not  blaze  above  once  in  a 
thousand  years),  was  still  illuminated  by  not  a  few  stars 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Amongst  these,  besides  Metho- 
dius, were  Anatolius,  prelate  of  the  Syrian  Laodicea, 
from  A.  D.  270 — a  very  learned  man  according  to  the 
testimony  of  both  Eusebius  f  and  Jerome,  J  who,  before 
his  appointment  to  this  spiritual  charge,  was  besought  by 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  city,  Alexandria,  to  establish 
there  a  school  of  Aristotelean  philosophy  in  emulation  of 
that  at  Athens — and  Lucian  and  Dorotheus,  both  pres- 

*  Pierius,  however,  who,  during  a  portion  of  this  age,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  was  actually  styled 
the  New  Origen  by  those  who  had  known  the  great  biblicist. 
Photius,  Biblioth.,  cod.  119.  His  writings,  although  read  by 
Photius,  are  now  lost. 

f  H.  E.,  vii.  32.  X  Be  Vir.  Illust.,  cap.  73. 
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byters  of  Antioch,  where  they  founded  a  sister  christian 
college  to  that  at  Alexandria,  whose  fame  it  soon  began 
to  rival,  although  that,  too,  was  still  under  the  auspices 
of  distinguished  men,  Achillas  and  Pierius.  To  the  above 
must  be  added  Pamphilus,  who  collected  an  extensive 
library  at  Caesarea,*  where  he  was  presbyter ;  to  which 
collection  his  friend  Eusebius,  who  took  his  name,  and, 
through  the  father  of  church  history,  all  subsequent 
generations  owed  so  much.  Besides  other  works  of  which 
Pamphilus  was  the  author,  he  wrote  an  admirable  Apology 
(partly  extant)  for  Origen,  who  had  been  attacked  by 
Methodius  and  others,  on  the  score  of  heterodoxy.  There 
are  still,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  Malchion,  presbyter  of 
Antioch;  Dionysius,  prelate  of  Rome;  Melchius,  prelate 
of  some  church  in  Pontus — "  the  honey  bee  of  Attica,"  as 
he  was  called  by  the  learned — and  Hesychius,  Lucian's 
coadjutor  in  settling,  after  Origen's  example,  the  text  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  high  eulogium  of  these  two  later  critics 
is,  that  what  Origen  had  done  for  the  Old  Testament 
they  did  for  the  New ;  and  that  to  them  we  are  probably 
indebted  for  the  possibility  of  reading  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  A  single  glance  at  this 
goodly  array  of  men  of  wit  and  scholarship,-]-  who  were 

*  It  numbered  30,000  volumes ;  and  to  it  its  founder  added  a 
college,  in  which  he  himself  taught.  Pamphilus  prepared  many- 
copies  of  Scripture,  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  he  loved  to  present 
to  such  christian  men  and  women  as  he  found  given  to  reading  the 
Bible  (Hieronym.,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  cap.  75).  He  was  martyred 
a.d.  309. 

f  Whether  Theognostus,  who  was  president  of  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  whose  Hypotyposes  in  seven  books  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Photius  (Biblioth.,  cod.  106),  belongs  to  this 
age  or  to  the  next,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Instructions,  in  two  books,  written  in  acrostics  by  Commodian,  a 
poor  almsman,  belonging  to  one  of  the  North- African  churches, 
who  had  evidently  learned  his  religion  from  the  Bible,  still 
exist,  and  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  christian  antiquity.  It  is — as  was  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected— a  somewhat  rude  production ;  but  it  is  illuminated  by 
many  flashes  of  sterling  genius,  and,  above  all,  is  pervaded  by  a 
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now  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  gospel,  shows,  that  it  must 
rather  have  been  from  a  consciousness  of  strength  than  of 
weakness  that  the  christian  literati  at  first  paid  so  little 
attention  to  Porphyry's  virulent  attack.  Perhaps,  even 
the  answer  of  Methodius  was  as  much  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  work  of  the  pagan  athlete,  who  was 
born  in  the  city  where  he  himself  held  office,  was  wont 
to  be  appealed  to  with  pride  by  his  fellow-citizens  be- 
longing to  the  heathen  party,  as  to  anything  else. 

The  great  outward  expansion  of  Christianity  during  this 
age  of  toleration  is  thus  glowingly  described  by  Euse- 
bius :  * — "  To  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  that  glory  and  liberty  with  which  the  doctrine 
of  piety  towards  the  supreme  God,  as  announced  to  the 
world  through  Christ,  was  honoured  among  all,  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  before  the  persecution  in  our  day, 
this  were  an  undertaking  beyond  our  power.  As  a  proof, 
we  might  refer  to  the  clemency  of  the  emperors  towards 
our  brethren,  to  whom  they  even  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  provinces,  exonerating  them  from  all  anxiety  as 
it  regarded  sacrificing,  on  account  of  that  singular  good- 
will that  they  entertained  toward  the  doctrine.  Why 
should  we  speak  of  those  in  the  imperial  palaces,  and  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  who  granted  their  domestics  the 
liberty  of  declaring  themselves  freely,  in  word  and  deed, 
on  religion,  and  I  would  say,  almost  the  liberty  of  boasting 
of  their  freedom  in  the  practice  of  the  faith  ?  These, 
indeed,  they  highly  valued,  and  considered  them  as  more 

spirit  of  deep,  although  somewhat  sensuous,  piety.  It  was  written 
about  the  middle  of  this  age,  and  is  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch 
as,  with  the  exception  of  fragments,  scarcely  any  of  the  writings  of 
the  christian  pauper's  more  learned  brethren  of  the  same  period 
have  survived.  A  work  written  in  Syriac  by  Archelaus,  prelate  of 
Caschar,  in  Mesopotamia,  about  a.d.  277,  and  containing  a  dispu- 
tation held  between  himself  and  Mani,  the  founder  of  the  Mani- 
chsean  sect,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  christian 
literature  of  this  age.  It  is  preserved — although  not  in  a  very  pure 
state — in  a  Latin  version,  which  was  itself  made  from  a  Greek  trans- 
lation. *  H.  E  ,  viii.  1. 
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acceptable  than  their  associates  in  the  imperial  service. 
Such  was  that  Dorotheus,  the  most  devoted  and  most 
faithful  to  them  of  all,  and  on  this  account  exceedingly 
honoured  beyond  all  those  that  had  the  charge  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  honourable  stations  in  the  provinces. 
We  may  also  add,  Gorgonius,  equally  celebrated  with  him ; 
and  so  many  others  that  were  honoured  with  the  same 
distinction  as  these,  on  account  of  the  divine  word.  The 
same  privileges  one  could  observe  conferred  on  the  rulers 
in  every  church,  who  were  courted  and  honoured  with  the 
greatest  subserviency  by  all  the  magistrates  and  governors. 
Who  could  describe  those  vast  collections  of  men  that 
flocked  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  those  multitudes 
crowding  in  from  every  city,  and  the  illustrious  concourse 
in  the  houses  of  worship  ?  On  whose  account,  not  content 
with  the  ancient  buildings,  they  erected  spacious  churches 
from  the  foundation  in  all  the  cities.  These  works  ad- 
vancing in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  daily  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  beauty,  were  not  hindered  by  any  odium 
or  hostility.  Nor  was  any  malignant  spirit  able  to  in- 
fatuate our  foes,  nor  human  machinations  to  prevent  this 
our  prosperity,  so  long  as  the  providential  hand  of  God 
guarded  his  people  as  the  worthy  objects  of  his  care." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  times,  as 
depicted  by  the  same  historian,*  is  by  no  means  so  cheer- 
ing. He  says  that,  abusing  their  unwonted  liberty,  the 
Christians  sunk  into  negligence  and  sloth,  one  envying 
and  reviling  another  in  different  ways ;  that  they  were 
almost,  as  it  were,  on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms  against 
each  other,  assailing  each  other  with  words  as  with  darts 
and  spears.  He  speaks  of  prelates  inveighing  against 
prelates,  and  people  rising  up  against  people ;  and  declares 
that  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  had  risen  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  malignity.  He  complains  of  some  who,  like 
atheists,  regarding  their  conduct  as  unheeded  and  un- 
watched  by  a  Providence,  added  one  wickedness  and 
misery  to  another  ;  and  of  others  who,  though  clothed 
with  the  pastoral  office,  abandoning  the  law  of  piety, 
*  H.  E.,  viii.  1. 
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were  inflamed  against  each  other  with  mutual  strifes, 
heaping  up  quarrels  and  threats,  rivalry,  enmity,  and 
hatred,  to  each  other,  only  solicitous  to  arrogate  govern- 
ment as  a  kind  of  sovereignty  for  themselves.  The  dark 
lines  of  this  picture  unhappily  receive  hut  far  too  much 
confirmation  from  contemporary  writings,  and  especially 
from  those  of  Commodian — the  Bunyan  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, as  this  homely,  hut  earnest  christian  poet  and  free- 
hearted pensioner  upon  the  bounty  cf  his  co-religionists, 
whose  sins  he  rebukes  so  lovingly,  and  yet  with  such 
apostolic  plainness  of  speech,  may,  perhaps,  with  some 
propriety  be  styled.*  He,  too,  complains  of  the  hatred  and 
strife  that  prevailed  amongst  those  whom  the  Lord  taught 
to  love  one  another;  and  reminds  those  concerned  that 
martyrdom  is  nothing  without  charity,  f  He  summons  the 
soldiers  of  Christ  to  shake  off  the  luxurious  habits  in 
which  they  are  sunk; J  and  grieving  over  the  useless  tares 
which  overspread  the  field,  warns  those  who  resemble 
the  barren  fig-tree,  and  drop  no  gift  into  the  Lord's 
treasury,  of  the  just  sentence  awaiting  them.  §  He 
would  fain  make  the  ears  of  hypocrites  tingle  with  the 
clang  of  the  trump  of  doom;  and  yet  is  forced  to  utter 
with  the  prophet  the  lament,  that  no  man  puts  away 
his  wickedness.  1 1  He  exposes  the  plausible  sophistries  by 
which  men-fearing  and  gift-loving  teachers  salve  over  the 
dispensations  purchased  from  them  by  their  miserable 
dupes,  to  feast  their  senses  on  the  licentious  and  bloody 
scenes  of  the  circus.^f  He  says,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Christians  are  the  slaves  of  luxury,  and  are  like  the  Jews, 
who,  while  making  their  boast  of  the  law,  through  the 

*  In  his  first  book,  Commodian  addresses  himself  mainly  to 
unbelievers.  But  his  second  is  almost  exclusively  taken  up  with 
admonitions  to  various  classes  of  professing  Christians.  It  is 
evident  that  many  of  these  must  have  been  written,  and  probably 
made  public  also,  during  a  season  of  persecution ;  although  the 
collection  itself  could  not  have  been  brought  out  before  the  middle 
of  this  age. 

t  Instruct.,  lib.  ii.  §  5.  +  Ibid.,  11. 

§  Ibid.,  13.  ||  Ibid.,  14.  H  Ibid.,  15. 
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breaking  of  the  law  dishonoured  God,  and  caused  his  name 
to  be  blasphemed  amongst  the  Gentiles.*  With  the  indig- 
nant zeal  of  an  Isaiah,  he  holds  up  to  well-earned  contempt 
the  "  matrons  of  the  church  of  the  living  God,"  who,  casting 
to  the  winds  all  fear  of  his  law,  adorned  themselves  with 
gold  instead  of  good  works.  He  speaks  of  their  painting 
their  eyes  with  stibium,  rouging  their  cheeks,  and  of  their 
appearing  abroad  in  those  Coan  vests,  which  cover  without 
concealing  their  charms.  Thus,  they  heap  up  fineries  to 
set  off  their  own  persons,  instead  of  occupying  them- 
selves, like  Dorcas  of  old,  in  making  useful  garments  for 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless. f  He  refers  them  to  the 
prophet's  description  of  the  wanton  daughters  of  Zion,  and 
pointing  to  their  own  heavy  ear-rings,  and  their  necklaces 
studded  with  gold  and  blazing  with  gems,  bids  them  recog- 
nise themselves  in  the  glass  of  God's  Word,  and  see  how 
with  their  bracelets  and  chains  they  are  binding  them- 
selves hand  and  foot  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  He 
allows  that,  with  all  this  vanity  in  dress,  and  with  their 
dancing  and  fondness  for  love -ditties  rather  than  psalms, 
they  may  still  be  chaste ;  but  protests  that,  whilst  they  so 
studiously  affect  the  manners  of  immodest  women,  they  can 
never  be  known  to  be  so,  and  that  Christ  will  assuredly 
rank  them  with  the  heathen,  whom  they  are  so  eager  to 
emulate.J  Envy,  also,  he  finds  to  be  very  rife,  especially 
that  ignoble  kind,  envy  of  the  rich ;  §  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  a  wealthy  churl  enjoys  a  hollow  reputation  for 
liberality  by  offering  robbery  for  sacrifice,  and  by  laying 
on  the  altar  of  God,  gifts  wet  with  the  tears  of  the 
defrauded  poor.  ||  His  language  respecting  the  false  and 
carnal  security  into  which  the  Christians  were  lulled, 
during,  what  he  calls,  "the  treacherous  peace,"  is  even 
stronger  than  that  of  Eusebius,  since  he  says  that 
scarcely  one  walked  circumspectly  ;  %  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  men  of  station,  such  as  the  aldermen  who  had 
joined  them,  were  but  too  prone  to  soil  their  hands  with 

*  Instruct.,  lib.  ii.  16.  f  Ibid.,  17,  18.  %  Ibid.,  18. 

§  Ibid.,  22.  ||  Ibid.,  23.  II  Ibid.,  24. 

Y 
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bribes,*  the  clergy  were  in  ill-repute  for  their  hard- 
heartedness,t  the  churches  were  too  frequently  profaned  by 
the  talking  and  laughing  going  on  during  the  time'  of 
worship,!  and  even  drunkards  were  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  amongst  them  to  demand  a  special  rubric  from 
the  pen  of  the  uncouth  censor.  § 

No  doubt  there  must  have  been  a  brighter  side  to  this 
picture,  although  history  has  not  done  much  to  relieve  the 
dreariness  of  the  scene.  It  is  but  too  plain  that  not  only  the 
free  constitution,  but  the  healthy  moral  life,  also,  of  the 
apostolic  churches,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  vanished  ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  over-stringency  of 
Novatian's  principles,  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that 
these  ancient  Puritans,  as  his  adherents  were  styled,  had 
no  grounds  for  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  reaction 
against  the  Callistine  laxity.  His  error  is  mainly  trace- 
able to  the  same  confusion  of  the  visible  with  the  in- 
visible church,  from  which  the  opposite  party  drew  their 
antagonist  conclusions.  The  church,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  is  not  identical  with  any  determinate  society  of 
men  united  together  by  an  outward  symbol,  such  as  bap- 
tism ;  any  more  than  a  baptized  person  is  necessarily  a 
Christian — not  to  say  a  perfect  Christian.  But,  during 
the  hierarchical  period,  just  as  baptism  came  to  be  con- 
founded with  regeneration,  of  which  it  is  only  the  sym- 
bol, so  the  empirical  church  became  identified  in  the 
mixed  christian  consciousness  of  that  time  with  the  body 
of  Christ.  Hence,  the  unscriptural  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween mortal  sins,  viz.,  such  as,  according  to  the  uniform 
praxis  of  the  christian  societies,  had  always  excluded  men 
from  fellowship  ;  and  venial  sins,  or  those  ivhich,  by  the 
time  this  mischievous  distinction  first  came  into  vogue,  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  visited  with  this  extreme  penalty.  Hence, 
too,  the  low  estimate  which  soon  came  to  be  formed  of 
the  malignity  of  these  latter,  and  less  palpable,  sins ;  al- 
though their  real  guilt  might  very  easily  surpass,  in  many 
cases,  that  contracted  by  offenders  always  held  liable  to 
*  Instruct.,  28.        f  Ibid.,  33.        \  Ibid.,  34.        §  Ibid. 
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expulsion.  All  this  could  not  but  tend  most  grievously 
to  deprave  the  churches,  by  leading  men  to  mistake 
orthodoxy  for  faith,  and  a  mere  freedom  from  such  sins 
as  open  apostasy  and  the  grossest  unchastity,  for  true 
holiness;  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  going  even  these 
lengths  at  last.  The  Decian  persecution  brought  these 
evil  consequences  of  the  false  principle  fully  to  light. 
The  Christians  fell  by  troops  at  a  time.  When  the  hur- 
ricane had  blown  over  scarcely  anything  but  wrecks 
were  to  be  seen.  The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  re- 
admission  of  the  lapsed,  who,  often  in  the  very  same 
superstitious  cleaving  to  the  outward,  which  had  already 
so  fearfully  loosened  their  hold  of  Christ,  were  now  eager 
to  be  restored  to  fellowship.  Novatian  and  his  party, 
starting  from  the  false  principle  of  the  identity  of  the 
visible  church  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  from  the  un- 
assailable fact  that  none  but  God  could  be  assured  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  repentance  professed  by  the  lapsed, 
declared,  that  to  receive  them  would  be  ,to  risk  the  very 
existence  of  the  church.  The  catholic  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  starting  from  the  same  false  principle,  and 
from  the  scriptural  truth  that  all  who  are  truly  penitent 
are  entitled  to  church-fellowship,  inferred  that  the  church 
must  possess  the  power  of  declaring  who  are  truly  peni- 
tent. It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  Nova- 
tianism  was  practically  a  retreat  upon  scriptural-ground 
in  two  important  respects,  viz.,  in  that  it  admitted  (in- 
consistently enough  no  doubt)  the  possibility  of  salvation 
out  of  the  visible  church,  since  it  held  out  to  the  lapsed 
the  hope  of  the  Divine  forgiveness,  whilst  it  refused  them 
church-communion ;  and,  again,  in  that  it  maintained  the 
fallibility  of  the  judgment  of  the  church.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  justify  its  own  origin,  it  would  be  driven  to 
admit  the  lawfulness,  in  some  cases,  of  resistance  to,  and 
separation  from,  the  hierarchy.  But  on  all  these  points  the 
catholics  pushed  on  more  resolutely  than  ever  in  the 
false  path  upon  which  men  had  struck  ;  with  what  sad  re- 
sults we  have  seen.  Connexion  with  the  hierarchy  became 
more    and    more    the    essential    thing ;   and    union  with 
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Christ  more  and  more  an  accident.  The  consequence 
was  that,  as  the  priesthood  waxed  great,  the  spiritual 
life  of  Christendom  ebbed  away.  That  what  has  been 
designated  in  these  pages  the  Hierarchical  Period,  was 
accompanied  and  followed  by  a  marked  decay  of  vital 
godliness  and  of  christian  morality  in  the  churches,  is  a 
commonly-acknowledged  fact.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
cite  the  testimonies  of  two  modern  historians,  neither  of 
whom  can  be  charged  with  any  bias  against  the  institu- 
tions whose  rise  and  consolidation  would  seem  to  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  melancholy  fact.  Dean 
Waddington  says,*  "We  are  taught  humbly  to  believe 
that  at  some  future  and  probably  distant  period,  the 
whole  world  will  be  united  in  the  true  spirit  and  practice 
of  Christianity ;  but  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past, 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the  only  model  at  all 
approaching  to  that  perfection,  is  confined  to  the  two 
first  centuries  of  our  faith,  and  that  it  began  to  fall  off 
in  excellence  even  before  the  conclusion  of  that  period." 
On  the  other  hand,  Milner,f  speaking  of  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  third  century,  i.  e.,  of  the  times  immediately 
subsequent  to  Cyprian's  momentous  career,  says,  "In  no 
period  since  the  apostles,  was  there  ever  so  great  a  general 
decay  as  in  this ;  not  even  in  particular  instances  can  we 
discover,  during  the  same  interval,  much  of  any  very  lively 
Christianity." 

The  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  church  had  won 
golden  opinions,  on  account  of  its  fancied  adaptation  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  heresy ;  and,  at  first, 
appearances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  this  idea.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  new  scheme  had  only  shifted  the 
point  whence  danger  might  be  looked  for.  No  new  Mar- 
cion,  Valentinus,  or  Theodotus,  was  now  likely  to  arise 
from  amongst  the  gagged  and  fettered  laity;  but  the 
possibility  of  their  guides  going  wrong,  was  not  so  easily 
cut  off.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  previously,  the 
remark  which  Ambrose  has  somewhere  made,  ' ( that  almost 

*  History  of  the  Church,  part  I.  chap.  ii.  §  4. 

f  History  of  the  Church,  cent.  iii.  chap.  17. 
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every  heresy  has  sprung  from  the  clergy,"  certainly  holds 
good  (and  no  wonder ! )  of  the  ages  subsequent  to  the  rise 
of  the  hierarchy.  Heresy,  if  taught  at  all,  must  now  con- 
trive to  scale  the  seat  of  authority,  where  the  audience 
would  never  be  confined  to,  perhaps,  a  single  small  com- 
munity, but  would  be  sure  to  embrace  a  province,  or  even 
the  world.  It  would  concentrate  its  forces,  absorb  every 
corrupt  element  anywhere  floating  about ;  and,  if  it  tended 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  separate  interest  already  so 
firmly  enthroned,  in  what  was  originally  a  family  of 
brethren,  but  has  now  become  a  household  of  overseers 
and  negroes,  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  carry  the  votes  in 
the  synods,  and  to  get  itself  patented  as  orthodoxy  of  the 
most  genuine  stamp.  Moreover,  an  organized  heretical 
unity  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  ante-hierarchical  ages, 
with  one  remarkable  exception — that  of  Ebionitism.  But 
when  Christendom  borrowed  the  Ebionite  polity,  it  fol- 
lowed, as  a  natural  penalty,  that  every  fresh  heresy  which 
might  spring  up,  would  organize ;  and,  accordingly,  from 
this  time  forward  this  was  the  almost  invariable  rule. 

The  instances  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  of  Mani,  the 
founder  of  the  Manicheean  sect,  both  illustrate  the  observa- 
tion of  Ambrose,  and,  also,  the  remark  just  made,  respect- 
ing the  organization  of  heresy.  The  former  was  prelate  of 
Antioch,  from  A.D.  260,  until  his  deposition,  for  unsoundness 
of  doctrine,  by  a  synod  of  seventy  or  eighty  prelates,  held 
there  in  A.D.  269 ;  although,  even  after  their  sentence,  the 
powerful  protection  of  queen  Zenobia  enabled  him  to  keep 
possession  of  the  see,  until  her  defeat  by  Aurelian  in  a.d. 
272.  Perhaps,  not  the  worst  argument  (in  a  case  so  despe- 
rate) for  the  genuineness  of  the  seven  Ignatian  letters,  might 
be  founded  on  the  startling  embodiment  which,  in  the 
church  where  Ignatius  was  pastor  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  the  hierarchical  ideas  of  which  those  docu- 
ments contain  the  germs  had  already  found,  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  third,  in  the  person  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
Here  is  his  portrait  as  sketched  by  the  sarcastic  Gibbon ; 
the  satire  of  whose  lively  description,  however,  unhappily 
lies  in  its  unquestionable  truthfulness  : — •'  The  wealth  of  that 
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prelate  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  since  it 
was  neither  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
nor  acquired  by  the  arts  of  honest  industry.  But  Paul 
considered  the  service  of  the  church  as  a  very  lucrative 
profession.*  His  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  venal  and 
rapacious ;  he  extorted  frequent  contributions  from  the 
most  opulent  of  the  faithful,  and  converted  to  his  own 
use  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  revenue.  By  his 
pride  and  luxury  the  christian  religion  was  rendered 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles.  His  council-chamber 
and  his  throne,  the  splendour  with  which  he  appeared 
in  public,  the  suppliant  crowd  who  solicited  his  attention, 
the  multitude  of  letters  and  petitions  to  which  he  dictated 
his  answers,  and  the  perpetual  hurry  of  business  in 
which  he  was  involved,  were  circumstances  much  better 
suited  to  the  state  of  a  civil  magistrate  f  than  to  the 
humility  of  a  primitive  bishop.  When  he  harangued  his 
people  from  the  pulpit,  Paul  affected  the  figurative  style, 
and  the  theatrical  gestures  of  an  Asiatic  sophist,  while 
the  cathedral  resounded  with  the  loudest  and  most 
extravagant  acclamations  in  the  praise  of  his  divine 
eloquence.  Against  those  who  resisted  his  power  or 
refused  to  flatter  his  vanity,  the  prelate  of  Antioch  was 
arrogant,  rigid,  and  inexorable  ;  but  he  relaxed  the  dis- 
cipline and  lavished  the  treasures  of  the  church  on  his 
dependent   clergy,  who  w^ere   permitted  to  imitate   their 

*  **  Simony  was  not  unknown  in  these  times  ;  and  the  clergy 
sometimes  bought  what  they  intended  to  sell.  It  appears  that  the 
bishopric  of  Carthage  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  matron,  named 
Lucilla,  for  her  servant,  Majorinus.  The  price  was  four  hundred 
folles  (Monument.  Antiq.  ad  calcem  Optati,  p.  263).  Ev ery  J 'ollis 
contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  silver,  and  the 
whole  sum  may  be  computed  at  about  2,400/." 

f  "  Paul  was  better  pleased  with  the  title  of  ducenarius  than 
that  of  bishop.  The  ducenarius  was  an  imperial  procurator,  so 
called  from  his  salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia,  or  1,600/.  a-year. 
(See  Salmasius  and  Hist.  August.,  p.  124.)  Some  critics  suppose, 
that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office 
from  Zenobia,  while  others  consider  it  only  as  a  figurative  ex- 
pression of  his  pomp  and  insolence." 
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master  in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual  appetite.*  For 
Paul  indulged  himself  very  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  he  had  received  into  the  episcopal  palace  two 
young  and  beautiful  women  as  the  constant  companions 
of  his  leisure  moments."t  When  the  infidel  historian  adds, 
that  "  notwithstanding  these  scandalous  vices,  if  Paul  of 
Samosata  had  preserved  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
his  reign  over  the  capital  of  Syria  would  have  ended 
only  with  his  life" — he  seems  to  be  really  guilty  of  a 
libel,  but  that  he  is  using  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
srnodical  letter  of  the  fathers  of  the  Antiochian  council. 
Whether  Paul  imbibed  his  errors  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ  from  that  Clementine  literature  whose  hierarchical 
notions  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered,  may  be  allowed 
to  oe  doubtful;  although,  since  his  christology,  so  far  as 
ouv  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  it  extends,  bears  a  most 
suspicious  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Recognitions,  the  fact 
is  far  from  unlikely.  According  to  Neander,J  he  held 
"  that  the  Logos  is  in  relation  to  God,  nothing  more  than 
reason  in  relation  to  man  § — the  Spirit  in  relation  to  God 
nothing  more  than  the  spirit  in  relation  to  men.  As  he 
controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so,  too,  he 
declared  himself  opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  of  an  indwelling  of  its  essence  in  human 
nature.  He  would  only  concede  that  the  divine  reason 
or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated  in  Christ  after  a  higher 
manner  than  in  any  one  else.||     To  his  mode  of  developing 

*  "  If  we  are  desirous  of  extenuating  the  vices  of  Paul,  we  must 
suspect  the  assembled  bishops  of  the  East  of  publishing  the  most 
malicious  calumnies,  in  circular  epistles  addressed  to  all  the 
churches  of  trie  empire  (ap.  Euseb.,  vii.  c.  30)." 

f  Decline  aid  Fall,  chap.  16. 

%  Gen.  Chuich  Hist.,  ii.  p.  362. 

§  "  H(77rip£y  avQpwitov  Kccp^i<xo  idios  X070?.   Epiphanius,  Haeres,  67." 

j|  "  Evoi)cr,<Txi  ev  ccvrui  rnv  cxopjav,  wj  ev  ovSsvj  <xXXa\  He  taught  ov 
av<ytyiyivr)<TQoti  rw  avQpcuTnvw  rov  aoQicLv  ovaioodws,  aXXac  kjctoc  nroior^TO.. 
Paul's  words,  as  cited  in  Leontius  Byzantin.  c.  Nest,  et  Eutychen  ; 
which  work,  till  lately,  had  been  known  only  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation ;  but  the  fragment  of  Paul,  in  the  original  Greek,  has  been 
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himself  as  man  under  the  divine  influence*  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  fact,  that  he  outshone  in  wisdom  all  other 
messengers  of  God  that  preceded  him.  For  this  reason — 
because  he  was  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before 
him  had  been,  an  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  revealed 
itself  through  him — he  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God." 
It  was  not  until  the  last  of  three  synods,  held  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  doctrines,  that  Paul,  who  long  con- 
trived to  cloak  his  real  views  under  ambiguous  language, 
was,  at  length,  through  the  astuteness  of  Malchion,  a 
presbyter  of  the  Antiochian  church,  and  a  highly-accom- 
plished logician,  driven  to  make  an  explicit  avowal  of 
them,  and,  accordingly,  as  before  stated,  deposed.  Kis 
party  subsisted  for  a  century  under  the  name  of  Sano- 
satenians  and  Paulianists. 

Mani,  according  to  the  oriental  accounts  of  his  life, — which 
are  far  more  trustworthy  than  those  in  the  interpolated 
work  bearing  the  name  of  his  contemporary  and  personal 
opponent,  Archelaus,  prelate  of  Caschar,  in  Mesopotamia, — 
is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Magians,  the  Persian  sacer- 
dotal caste,  and  to  have  embraced  Christianity  shortly  after 
his  attaining  to  manhood.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  presbyter 
in  the  church  of  Ahvaz,  principal  city  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vince, Huzitis ;  although,  when  the  gross  character  of  his 
system,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  revival  of  Gnosticism, 
is  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  man 
could  ever  have  come  to  be  entrusted  with  the  clerical  office. 
After  separating  from  the  Christians,  he  betook  himself, 
about  the  year  a.d.  270,  to  the  court  of  the  Persian  king, 
Sapor;  but  becoming  entangled  in  religious  disputes  with 
the  Magians,  he  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  province  of  Turkistan.  Here,  in  a  lonely  grotto, 
he  busied  himself  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel ;  in  which 

published  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
in  Erlich's  Dissertation,  De  Erroribus  Pauli  Samosat.,  Lips.,  1745, 
p.  23," 

*  "  I  must  agree  with  Baur  on  this  point,  viz.,  that  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  for  supposing  that  this  Paul  denied  the  super- 
natural birth  of  Christ." 
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he  embodied,  in  fanciful  parables  and  myths,  illustrated  by 
highly  artistic  pictures  of  his  own  painting,  the  doctrines 
which  he  wished  to  spread  throughout  the  world.  On  the 
death  of  Sapor,  a.d.  272,  he  returned  to  court,  and  was 
patronized  by  the  new  king,  Hormisdas,  who  assigned  him 
the  strong  castle  of  Deskereh,  at  Chusistan,  in  Susiana,  as 
a  safe  place  of  abode.  But,  within  two  years,  Hormisdas 
also  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Behram,  or  Varanes. 
Behram  at  first  appeared  favourable  to  Mani,  but  only  with 
the  view  of  lulling  him  and  his  followers  into  security. 
For,  afterwards,  he  caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  between 
Mani  and  the  Magians,  which  resulted  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  new  prophet  as  a  heretic ;  and  since  he  refused  to 
recant,  he  was  flayed  alive  and  his  skin  hung  up  before  the 
gates  of  the  city  Djondishapur,  in  A.D.  277,  to  terrify  his 
disciples. 

The  theoretical  doctrines  of  Mani  resulted  from  a  blend- 
ing of  Christianity  with  Parsism,  or  the  Zend  religion ;  with 
Buddhism ;  and  with  the  scheme  of  the  Gnostic  Basilides. 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  were  the  sources  whence  he  drew 
his  ethics.  He  taught  that  there  are  two  eternal  principles 
■ — the  principle  of  goodness,  or  of  light,  and  the  principle  of 
evil,  or  of  darkness.  The  beneficent  God  is  the  Father  of 
Light;  his  essence  is  pure  light,  truth  and  holiness,  afflu- 
ence and  blessedness.  He  is  surrounded  with  blessed 
aeons  and  light-genii,  who  are  derived  from  his  essence. 
Opposed  to  him  stands  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  king- 
dom of  evil  consists  of  five  regions ;  viz.,  those  of  outer  dark- 
ness, of  thick  slime,  of  boisterous  wind,  of  consuming  fire, 
and  of  black  smoke.  The  beings  belonging  to  this  king- 
dom, or  to  the  hyle,  i.  e.,  matter,  live  in  constant  strife  and 
destructive  wars  with  one  another. 

Both  kingdoms  are  independent,  and  without  influence 
upon  one  another,  until  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  the  midst 
of  their  strife,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  light,  feel  them- 
selves drawn  towards  it,  and  resolve  upon  a  truce  amongst 
themselves  in  order  to  make  a  common  inroad  upon  the 
kingdom  of  light.  This  is,  of  course,  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion for  the  commonly-observed  phenomenon,  that  whilst 
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the  elements  of  evil  are  ever  in  conflict  with  one  another, 
they,  nevertheless,  make  common  cause  against  the  good. 
To  the  attack  of  the  demons  the  divinity  opposes  a  power 
derived  from  his  own  nature,  viz.,  the  universal  world-soul, 
\pv-)(r}  a7ravT(ov,  also  styled  by  Mani  the  mother  of  life,  and 
the  primal  man.  This  makes  its  appearance,  armed  with 
five  pure  elements,  viz.,  wind,  light,  water,  fire,  and  earth, 
which  it  opposes  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  of  which  a 
great  portion  is  stolen.  Itself  even  was  brought  into  such 
danger,  that  if  the  Father  had  not  sent  the  living  spirit  to 
its  help,  it  must  have  been  taken  wholly  captive.  Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  the  world-soul  had  given  itself  up,  in 
order  that  the  powers  of  darkness  might  be  broken.  We 
here  discern,  beneath  the  poetical  garb,  the  thought,  that 
virtue  must  surrender  itself  to  suffering  if  it  would  conquer ; 
only,  in  order  to  remain  steadfast  the  while,  it  needs  help 
from  above.  Out  of  the  strife  between  these  opposing  powers 
and  these  elements  springs  a  third  existence  of  an  interme- 
diate nature,  viz.,  the  visible  world.  Its  creator,  or  rather 
architect,  is  that  rescuing,  living  spirit  (£W  irvevjia).  The 
stolen  portion  of  the  world-soul  is  what  quickens  it.  We 
here  see  that  Mani's  system  is  pure  pantheism,  since  the 
world-soul  is  represented  by  him  as  consubstantial  with  God. 
The  free   portion  of    the   world-soul,   styled   by  Mani, 

v  Christ,  was  spoken  of  as  carrying  on  the  purifying  process 
by  means  of  which  the  redemption  of  the  captive  portion, 

i  named  by  him  Jesus  patibilis,  was  to  be  brought  about. 
Since  the  Archon,  or  the  prince  of  darkness,  feared  that 
the  imprisoned  portion  of  the  world-soul  would  again 
emancipate  itself,  he  persuades  his  peers  to  part  with  their 
respective  shares  of  the  spoil,  which  he  swallowed.  From 
himself  and  his  consort  was  then  produced  Adam,  the  first 
man,  in  whom  was  concentrated  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stolen  light-nature.  He  next  produced  Eve,  in  order 
through  her  to  solicit  the  sensuality  of  Adam,  to  bring 
about  the  propagation  of  the  race ;  and,  thus,  by  individu- 
alizing the  world-soul,  more  and  more  to  weaken,  by 
innumerable  imprisonments,  its  power  of  self-restoration. 
Accordingly,  man  is  a  being  in  whom  two  powers  meet. 
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He  is,  as  it  were,  inhabited  by  two  souls.  He  is  distin- 
guished from  other  beings,  in  that  he  contains  within 
himself,  in  a  more  concentrated  form  than  they,  the 
elements  of  light,  which  are  mixed  with  matter  and  scat- 
tered through  the  whole  of  nature ;  and,  further,  in  that  he 
is  conscious  of  his  higher  origin,  or,  at  least,  will,  some  time 
or  other,  become  conscious  of  it,  whatever  power  his  mate- 
rial part  may  exert  over  him.  Of  themselves,  the  imprisoned  f 
sparks  of  light  cannot  become  free ;  but  neither,  also,  can  \ 
they  be  altogether  subjected  to  matter,  for  their  nature 
cannot  change.  They  sin,  indeed,  yet  not  properly  they,  i 
but  the  material  will  which  rules  them.  Their  sinning  is  s 
a  mere  yielding, — weakness,  not  active  will.  Hence,  also, 
they  can  easily  obtain  forgiveness  through  simple  repent- 
ance. The  redemption  of  the  imprisoned  souls  is  effected 
by  the  Christ,  who  has  his  throne  in  the  sun.  In  order  to 
accomplish  it,  he  appeared  upon  earth,  but  only  in  a 
phantom-body ;  and,  accordingly,  his  sufferings  were  but 
apparent.  His  promise  of  a  Comforter  was  accomplished  in 
Mani^the  perfecter  of  his  religion.  The  aim  of  his  disci- 
ples should  be  to  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  matter. 
Those  who  reach  this  aim  (the  perfecti),  are  translated  first 
into  the  sun  and  moon,  the  ships  of  light,  as  they  were  styled, 
which,  at  length,  waft  them  to  the  purest  light-region.  All 
others  have  to  wander  from  body  to  body,  not  only  within 
the  sphere  of  humanity,  but,  also, — as  in  the  pure  Buddhist 
doctrine,  which  Mani  here  adopted, — through  the  bodies 
of  brutes  and  plants.  On  the  completion  of  this  purifying 
process  the  visible  world  will  be  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Manichseans  rejected  the  Old  Testament  writings 
altogether.  Those  of  the  New  Testament  they  declared  to 
be  either  spurious,  or,  at  least,  falsified.  The  writings  of 
Mani,  alone,  were  possessed  of  canonical  authority  amongst 
them.  Next  to  these,  ranked  some  apocryphal  gospels, 
which  had  been  forged  on  purpose  to  give  a  colour  of 
truth  to  the  system.  One  Leucius  was  particularly  busy 
in  palming  frauds  of  this  sort  upon  their  simplicity. 

The  members  of  the  sect  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
or  castes,  according  to  the  particular  degrees  of  ascetic 
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virtue,  to  which  they  stood  respectively  pledged.  The 
lowest  caste  were  distinguished  by  what  was  called  the 
signaculum  oris.  They  were  bound  to  abstain  from  slander, 
to  eat  no  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  or  fish,  but  to  be  satisfied  with 
bread  and  vegetables  ;  to  drink  no  wine ;  to  sleep  on  straw ; 
to  wear  mean  clothing;  to  fast  frequently,  &c.  The  inter- 
mediate caste  was  that  marked  by  the  signaculum  manuum. 
These  renounced  all  temporal  possessions ;  were  devoted 
entirely  to  a  contemplative  life ;  and  were  never,  on  any 
account,  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  animal,  to  pluck  any 
fruit,  or  to  engage  in  any  operation  of  husbandry.  The 
third  signaculum,  styled  the  signaculum  sinus,  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  monastic  vow  of  chastity.  .The  members  of 
this  third  class  were  called  electi,  and  those  of  the  other  two 
auditores.  It  was  the  business  of  the  auditors  to  provide 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  elect,  who  were  supposed 
to  stand  nearest  to  the  entrance  of  the  light-kingdom,  and 
to  be  the  immediate  channels,  by  means  of  which  the  divine 
element,  scattered  throughout  nature,  returned  to  its  source. 
The  Manichaeans  did  not  reject  the  use  of  baptism;  but 
they  laid  far  more  stress  on  the  secret  forms  by  means  of 
which  members  were  received  into  the  several  castes. 
Their  hierarchy  consisted  of  a  grand  master,  whose  place 
was  never  filled  after  Mani's  own  death ;  twelve  masters; 
seventy-two  prelates;  besides  priests,  deacons,  and  elect. 
They  observed  an  annual  festival  on  the  day  of  the  death 
of  Mani,  and  they  fasted  every  Sunday.* 

*  In  the.  above  sketch  of  Mani  and  his  system,  Neander  (Gen. 
Church  Hist.,  ii.  p.  194,  seq.)  and  Bitter  (Handbuch  der  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  i.  p.  133,  seq.)  are  the  authorities  made  use  of. 
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From  the  Elevation  of  the  two  Ccesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius , 
a.d.  292,  to  the  Council  of  Mce,  A.t>.  325. 
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As  the  hurricane  after  the  hush  of  elements,  whose 
ominous  stillness  seems  to  he  the  measure  of  their  pent- 
up  fury,  so  now  upon  the  sluggish  age,  in  which  the  two 
religions,  hoth  wearied  with  former  struggles,  had,  as  it 
were,  paused  to  take  breath,  there  followed  the  deadly  con- 
flict which  issued  in  the  fall  of  heathenism  :  not,  however, 
without,  like  the  dying  scorpion,  plaguing  the  church  with 
a  wound  which,  hut  for  the  healing  promise  of  her  Lord, 
must  long  since  have  proved  fatal.  As  if  purposely  for 
this  great  crisis,  the  Roman  world,  which,  under  Gallienus, 
tottered  on  the  brink  of  annihilation,  was  now  entrusted  to 
the  firm  hand  of  a  prince,  whose  genius  in  war  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Romulus,  whilst  his  talents  for 
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government  certainly  equalled  those  of  the  Numa,  of  the 
imperial  monarchy.  As  Julius  Caesar  had  championed  the 
popular  cause  ,for  the  purpose  of  trampling  out  the  anar- 
chical liberties  of  the  republic,  leaving  to  his  astute  suc- 
cessor the  work  of  reconstruction;  so  Diocletian,  himself 
a  creature  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  first  slave  who  wore 
the  purple,  put  an  end  to  the  turbulent  military  despotism 
which  had  lasted  since  the  death  of  Commodus,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  more  oriental,  and  still  more  oppres- 
sive, palatial  despotism ;  which  Constantine,  by  incorpo- 
rating with  it  the  hierarchical  element,  still  further  deve- 
loped. Diocletian  discovered  the  art  of  breaking-in  the 
legions — a  far  harder  task  than  that  of  quelling  the  comitia. 
For  a  politic  concealment,  he  substituted  a  no  less  politic 
parade  of  power  ;  threw  away  the  now  needless  republican 
forms ;  permanently  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from 
Rome  and  the  senate ;  ostentatiously  assumed  a  title,  that  of 
Dominus  or  lord,  expressive  of  the  fact  that  his  rights  over 
his  subjects  were  those  of  a  master  over  his  slaves ;  and 
encircled  his  brows  with  a  diadem,  and  his  throne  with 
the  rays  of  a  sacred  majesty,  to  be  approached  only  with 
adoration.*  If  his  giving  to  the  empire  the  form  of  a 
tetrarchy,  under  two  princes  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
each  with  his  subordinate  Caesar,  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
division  :  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  adoption  of 
this  plan  resulted  more  from  necessity  than  from  choice ; 
and  that  until  his  own  abdication,  in  A.D.  305,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-one  years,  during  the  first  only  of  which  did 
he  reign  without  a  colleague,  harmony  was  preserved. 
Under  his  powerful  sway  the  provinces  were  cleared  of 
usurpers,  the  frontiers  sealed  against  the  barbarians, 
and  the  eastern  limits  of  the  empire  pushed  forward  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  His  brother-Augustus  was 
Maximian  Herculius,  and  his  own  Caesar,  Caius  Galerius ; 
whilst  Constantius  Chlorus  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to 
Maximian.  At  the  partition  in  A.D.  292,  Diocletian  re- 
served to  himself  the  eastern  provinces,  giving  Thrace  and 
Illyricum  to  his  Caesar  and  son-in-law,  Galerius  ;  and  Max- 
*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c,  chap.  13. 
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imian  obtained  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  islands  ;  leaving 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Mauritania,  for  Constantius.  On 
the  voluntary  abdication  of  Diocletian,  who  compelled 
Maximian  also  to  lay  down  his  power  on  the  same  day 
with  himself,  the  Western  provinces,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  fell  to  Constantius.  He,  however,  chose  to  resign 
Italy  and  Africa  to  Galerius,  who  also  now  became  Augus- 
tus, and  reigned  in  his  own  right,  as  the  successor  of 
Diocletian,  over  the  whole  East.  In  the  same  year, 
Galerius  nominated  two  Caesars,  viz.,  Severus  for  Italy  and 
Africa,  and  Maximin  Daza  for  the  Asiatic  provinces.  In 
the  next  year  (July  25th,  a.d.  306),  Constantius  died  at 
York,  and  his  army  proclaimed  his  son,  Constantine,  Augus- 
tus ;  whom,  however,  Galerius,  and  this  very  unwillingly, 
would  recognise  only  as  Caesar.  The  seventeen  following 
years  are  occupied  with  the  important  events  issuing  in 
Constantine's  becoming  sole  master  of  the  empire ;  during 
the  first  seven  of  which  the  thread  of  the  history  is  more 
than  ordinarily  entangled,  but  afterwards  becomes  much 
less  intricate.  On  the  29th  of  October,  a.d.  306,  Maxen- 
tius, son  of  Maximian,  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
hatred  which  the  oppressive  rule  of  Severus  had  excited, 
to  declare  himself  Augustus,  at  Rome ;  and  soon  afterwards 
associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  restless  father, 
Maximian.  There  were  now,  therefore,  no  fewer  than 
six  emperors,  viz.,  Galerius,  Severus,  Constantine,  Maxi- 
min Daza,  and  the  two  usurpers,  Maxentius  and  Maximian. 
But,  already,  in  a.d.  307,  Severus,  when  on  the  point  of 
commencing  hostilities  against  Maxentius,  was  abandoned 
by  his  troops,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Maximian,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.  His  provinces,  however,  were 
immediately  given  by  Galerius  to  his  own  friend,  Licinius, 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus  ;  upon  which  Maximin 
Daza  caused  the  same  dignity  to  be  conferred  upon  himself 
by  the  army  in  Asia.  Meanwhile,  Maximian,  who  had 
been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  his  son,  fled 
to  the  court  of  Constantine,  where,  however,  being  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  against  his  protector,  he  was  executed 
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in  a.d.  310.  In  a.d.  311,  Galerius  died;  and  on  October 
28th  in  the  next  year,  Maxentius,  who  had  become  odious 
to  the  Romans  through  his  tyranny,  was  defeated  by  their 
liberator,  Constantine,  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and 
slain.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Constantine  became 
master  of  the  whole  West.  About  the  same  time,  war 
broke  out  between  Maximin  Daza  and  Licinius;  and  in 
A.D.  313,  Maximin  was  finally  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Adrianople,  shortly  after  which  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  There  were  now,  therefore,  left  only  Licinius 
and  Constantine,  between  whom  at  first  the  best  under- 
standing seemed  to  prevail.  This,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  War  was  proclaimed  in  A.D.  314,  and  Licinius, 
being  worsted,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  costly  peace.  In 
A.D.  322  the  war  was  renewed ;  in  the  next  year  Licinius 
suffered  a  ruinous  defeat  in  Bithynia ;  and,  notwithstanding 
a  solemn  oath  had  been  sworn  to  his  wife,  the  sister  of 
Constantine,  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  was  executed 
by  command  of  his  conqueror  in  A.D.  324. 

This  outline  of  the  various  shiftings  of  the  political 
scenery,  is  given  with  a  view  to  render  intelligible  the 
ecclesiastical  occurrences  of  this  momentous  age.  That 
age  naturally  falls,  for  our  purpose,  into  three  nearly 
equal  portions.  During  the  first  of  these,  as  in  a  kind 
of  prelude,  extending  to  the  issue  of  Diocletian's  per- 
secuting edict  at  the  Terminalia,  February  23,  a.d.  303,  the 
events  of  both  the  two  following  acts  of  the  eventful 
drama  were  dimly  foreshadowed.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  ten  years'  persecution  itself,  ending  with  the 
publication  of  the  Edict  of  Milan,  a.d.  313.  And  then 
followed  the  shameful  justification  of  this  and  of  every 
previous  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  Christians; 
who  sullied  the  victory,  which,  whilst  too  few  of  them 
had  suffered  anything  to  win,  the  great  majority,  either 
by  sacrificing  to  the  idols,  or  by  giving  up  their  bibles  to 
be  burned,  had  done  everything  to  lose,  and  consummated 
the  common  treason  against  Christ,  by  selling  Christianity 
to  Constantine  for  worldly  pomp  and  power.     Thus  they  a 
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second  time  yielded  to  Csesar,  only  not  now  under  the 
fear  of  death,  that  dominion  over  conscience  which  so 
many  martyrs  had  bled  to  vindicate  for  God.  The 
cecmnenical  council  of  Nice,  convened  by  Constantine's 
authority  in  a.d.  325,  whilst  it  may  claim  some  praise 
for  the  stand  which  it  made  against  Arius,  set  the  seal 
to  this  sacrilegious  bargain ;  and  presented  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  the  free  church  of  Christendom  in  bondage 
to  prelates  and,  through  them,  to  the  imperial  throne. 

I.  The  elevation  of  the  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Con- 
stantius  (March  1,  a.d.  292),  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  prognostic  of  the  bifarious  character  of  the  age. 
The  former  certainly,  and  the  latter  in  all  probability, 
had  felt  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonist  eclecticism. 
But  whilst  Galerius  had  seized  the  new  system  on  that 
side  of  it  which  was  most  bitterly  hostile  to  Christianity, 
and  thus  easily  became  the  tool  of  the  pagan  party  in 
bringing  into  play  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  for  the 
suppression  of  the  barbarian  religion,  as  the  philosophers 
scornfully  termed  it;  Constantius,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  example  how  it  might  often  happen  that  this  artful 
scheme,  devised  to  counteract  revealed  religion  by  aping 
it,  might  lead  to  a  totally  opposite  result.  Although  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  father  of  Constantine  ever  joined 
the  Christians,  yet  he  was  certainly  very  favourable  to 
their  religion  upon  the  whole.  This  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  persecution,  although  in  deference 
to  Diocletian,  he  suffered  some  of  their  churches  to  be 
pulled  down,  yet  throughout  his  provinces  their  lives 
and  liberties  were  safe.*  On  leaving  the  world,  he  is 
reported! — although  not  on  contemporary  authority — to 
have  said  to  his  son,  "  Now  death  is  sweeter  to  me  than 
life,  since  thy  government,  my  son,  will  be  my  best 
epitaph.     For  to  leave  on  earth  a  king,  Constantine,  able 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  viii.  13.     Lactantius,  De  Morte  Persecutorum, 
cap.  15. 

f  In   the    rioXmjfX    Mnrpfavovr    xo»    AXsfavfyou,   epitomized   in 
Photius,  cod.  256. 
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to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  Christians,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  unjust  warfare  which  Maximian  ceases  not 
to  wage  against  them,  affords  me  a  happy  end."  The 
sentiments  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  prince 
are,  at  least,  not  in  contradiction  with  the  known  facts 
of  his  life;  although  it  is  very  possible  that  he  never 
uttered  these  words. 

Diocletian  was  not,  at  first,  inclined  to  molest  the 
Christians;  and  hut  for  the  teasing  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  bigoted  pagan,  Galerius,  would  probably  never  have 
embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  class  of  his  sub- 
jects. Galerius,  himself,  was  urged  on  by  others;  being 
constantly  stung  by  the  ceaseless  reproaches  of  his  still 
more  bigoted  mother,  Romula ;  and  yet  further  inflamed 
by  the  representations  of  the  heads  of  the  pagan  party- 
priests,  statesmen,  and  Neo-Platonist  philosophers.  By 
these,  he  was  at  last  easily  moulded  to  their  intolerant 
purpose  of  warding  off,  by  violent  measures,  the  threatened 
downfal  of  idolatry.  Diocletian's  palace  contained  many 
Christians ;  and  even  his  consort,  Prisca,  as  well  as  Valeria, 
the  wife  of  Galerius  himself,  had  been  proselyted  to  the 
illegal  religion ;  although  these  imperial  ladies  afterwards, 
in  obedience  to  parental,  conjugal,  and  sovereign  authority, 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.*  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  hopes  should  have  been  entertained  of  the  emperor's 
own  conversion ;  and  a  letter  is  still  extant  from  Theo- 
nas,  prelate  of  Alexandria,  to  Lucian,  Diocletian's  chief 
chamberlain,t  in  which  that  officer  is  encouraged  to  seek— 
with  caution,  indeed,  and  address,  but  still  with  steadiness 
of  purpose— to  bring  about  such  a  result.  For  it  would 
seem  that  great  exertions  were  made  even  thus  early  both 
by  the  heathen  and  the  christian  parties,  to  secure  royal 

*  Lactantius,  De  Morte  Persecutorum,  cap.  15.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  torn.  v.  p.  7. 

f  There  is,  indeed,  some  uncertainty  whether  Lucian  sustained 
this  relation  to  Diocletian  or  to  Constantius.  On  the  subject  of 
this  letter  of  Theonas,  see  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  p.  194, 
seq.  The  letter  itself  is  to  be  found  in  D'Achery's  Spicelegium, 
iii.  p.  297,  and  in  Galland's  Bibl.  Patr.,  torn.  iv. 
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champions  for  their  respective  creeds.  Another  attempt 
of  the  kind  made  about  the  same  time,  which  issued  in 
the  baptism  of  a  heathen  sovereign,  will  shortly  have  to 
be  noticed.  But  in  the  case  of  Diocletian,  if  any  such 
plan  was  entertained,  it  was  certainly  not  warranted  by 
any  leanings  shown  by  him  towards  Christianity.  How 
very  far  his  long  toleration  of  its  adherents  was  from 
being  based  upon  any  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscience,  we  may  learn  from  his  rescript*  against  the 
Manichseans,  addressed  in  a.d.  296  to  Julian,  proconsul  of 
Africa.  In  this  document,  he  says,  "  The  immortal  gods 
have,  by  their  providence,  arranged  and  established  what 
is  right.  Many  wise  and  good  men  are  agreed  that  this 
should  be  maintained  unaltered.  They  ought  not  to  be  op- 
posed. No  new  religion  must  presume  to  censure  the  old, 
since  it  is  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  overturn  what  has  been 
established  by  our  ancestors,  and  what  has  supremacy 
in  the  state."  Accordingly,  he  decrees  that  the  writings 
of  this  sect,  against  which  he  avows  his  special  hatred  on 
account  of  its  having  sprung  up  amongst  his  enemies,  the 
Persians,  shall  be  burned,  together  with  the  Manichaean 
clergy,  and  that  their  proselytes,  also,  shall  be  either  put  to 
death,  or,  at  least,  be  banished  to  the  mines,  and  suffer  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  It  is  evident  that  the  empe- 
ror's principles,  as  laid  down  in  this  atrocious  edict,  must 
have  led  Diocletian  from  the  first  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians in  general,  had  he  not  been  checked  by  the  force  of 
those  considerations,  which  he  afterwards  urged  in  his 
conference  with  Galerius,  at  Nicomedia.  These  were: — 
their  having  now  become  a  legally-recognised  community ; 
their  great  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  the  costly 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  serious  peril  to  the  public 
peace  involved  in  drawing  the  sword  against  them;  and 
the  fruitlessness  hitherto  of  all  such  attempts  to  suppress 
them.  Accordingly,  the  first  severe  measures  of  Galerius, 
which  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  Christians  in  the 
army  under  the  Caesar's  own  immediate  command,  met  with 

*  Lex  Dei,  seu   Mosaidarum   et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio, 
tit.  xv.  cap.  3. 
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no  hindrance  from  any  exertion  of  authority  by  the  Augus- 
tus of  the  East ;  but  were  rather  sanctioned  by  him,  as  well 
as  by  Maximian.  A  year  or  two  after  the  publication  of 
the  edict  against  the  Manichseans,  an  order  was  issued  to 
the  military,  commanding  every  soldier  to  join  in  the  sa- 
crifices usual  at  such  festivals  as  the  anniversaries  of  the 
emperor's  accession,  &c,  or  else  to  quit  the  service.  Hence 
many,  both  officers  and  men,  left  the  ranks.  Eusebius*  adds, 
that  one  or  two  suffered  death ;  although,  since  he  expressly 
declares  that  the  option  of  laying  down  their  arms  was 
accorded  them,  this  is  a  little  unaccountable.  It  is  almost 
certain,  however,  that  he  must  here  have  had  his  eye  upon 
the  somewhat  peculiar  case — which  he  did  not  choose  further 
to  specify — of  Marcellus,  a  centurion,  stationed  with  the 
legion  at  Tangiers  in  Africa.  On  one  of  these  festive  occa- 
sions, Marcellus  rose  up  from  the  mess-table,  threw  away 
his  military  belt,  his  arms,  and  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  resolved  to  obey  none  but  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Eternal  King,  and  that  he  renounced  for  ever 
the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  and  the  service  of  the  idolatrous 
emperor.  He  was  instantly  seized  by  his  comrades ;  and 
after  being  examined  by  the  governor  of  the  district,  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  for  desertion.^ 

A  circumstance,  strikingly  illustrative  alike  of  the  dis- 
graceful means  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  pagan  party 
to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt,  and  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  heathen  multitudes  might  still  be  roused 
into  fury  against  it,  is  recorded  to  have  happened  at  He-   j 
liopolis,  in  Syria,  in  A.D.  297.      It  further  affords  a  most 
remarkable  instance   of  its  overmastering  power  amidst 
the  most  adverse  influences.     In  the  midst  of  a  theatrical   \ 
representation  at  Heliopolis,  in  which,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  populace,  the   christian  rite   of  baptism  was 
being  enacted  upon  the  stage,  Gelasinus,  a  favourite  player,  I 
to  wThom  the   part  of  the   neophyte  had  been  assigned,    ' 
became  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  in  his  conscience  and 
imagination  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  that,  upon   j 
emerging  from  the  laver,  he  exclaimed,  in  sober  earnest : — "  I 
*  H.  E.,  viii.  4.      f  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum  sincera,  p.  302. 
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am  a  Christian ;  for  I  have  seen  in  the  laver  an  awful 
glory,  and  I  am  resolved  to  die  a  Christian."  This,  his 
suddenly-formed  purpose,  was  as  quickly  put  to  the  test. 
For  the  mob  instantly  rushed  upon  him,  dragged  him  forth 
from  the  theatre,  still  wearing  the  white  robe  of  the 
candidate,  and  stoned  him- to  death.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  threatening  signs  of  the 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  contemporaneous  events  of 
an  opposite  kind,  and  particularly  one  such,  of  which 
cursory  notice  must  be  taken,  pointed,  more  or  less 
definitely,  to  the  mixed  triumph  awaiting  Christianity 
upon  the  dispersion  of  the  rising  storm.  The  overthrow 
of  paganism  in  a  neighbouring  and  dependent  state,  a 
satellite  of  the  empire,  already  foreshadowed  its  speedy 
downfal  in  the  primary  orb.  Since  the  disastrous  de- 
feat and  capture  of  the  emperor  Valerian  (a.d.  259)  by 
the  Persians — whose  renovated  empire,  dating  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Parthian  power  by  Artaxerxes,  the 
founder  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  (a.d.  226),  had  been  not 
ignobly  emulating  its  ancient  glories  under  Cyrus — the 
kingdom  of  Armenia  had  formed  a  discontented  province 
of  the  great  Eastern  monarchy.  Rome,  however,  had 
claims  upon  Armenia,  dating  from  the  time  of  Nero ; 
and  these,  Diocletian,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  make 
all  her  rights  respected,  already  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign  took  vigorous  measures  to  enforce.  Tiridates, 
the  infant  son  and  heir  of  Chosroes,  the  last  of  the 
Armenian  kings — a  branch  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae — had  been  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  servant 
on  the  assassination  of  his  royal  father  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  Sapor,  and  had  been  educated 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  This  young  prince,  who 
had  already  given  some  signal  proofs  of  martial  prowess, 
Diocletian  had  resolved  to  seat  upon  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  this  design  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  internal  distractions  of  the  Persian  court.  Tiridates 
was  welcomed  to  his  fatherland  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm ;  and,  although,  after  some  brilliant  successes,  he  met 
*  Chron.  Paschal,  ad  Olymp.,  269,  3,  p.  513. 
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with  a  great  reverse,  which  even  his  Roman  allies,  led  by 
Galerius,  were  at  first  unable  to  repair ;  yet,  in  the  end, 
the  Csesar  retrieved  his  own  temporary  disgrace,  effectually 
humbled  the  Persians,  and  re-instated  the  son  of  Chosroes 
in  his  long-lost  inheritance.*  This  took  place  in  a.d.  297. f 
Meanwhile,  Christianity,  many  seeds  of  which  had  long 
been  scattered  in  Armenia,  was  being  zealously  preached 
there  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  or  Baptizer,  as  the 
apostle  of  this  country — who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  namesake  of  Neo-Caesarea — is  styled;  and  Tiridates, 
who  must  already  have  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the 
new  faith  during  his  residence  in  the  Koman  empire,  now 
openly  embraced  it.  According  to  the  Armenian  annals,  it 
was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  they  make  to 
coincide  with  the  seventeenth  of  Diocletian,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  opening  year  of  the  fourth  century,  that  the 
king,  with  his  queen,  Aschenia,  his  sister,  Chosroidochta, 
and  the  principal  nobles  of  his  court,  were  baptized  by  the 
hands  of  Gregory.  It  is  added,  that  many  thousands,  in 
every  part  of  Armenia,  stimulated  by  royal  edicts,  cast 
off  heathenism  about  the  same  time,  and  were  initiated 
into  Christianity  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Baj)tizer.J 

II.  Thus,  without  directly  restoring  the  old  Parthian 
kiny-ivorship,  practised  under  his  deified  ancestors  (which, 
during  the  foreign  occupation  of  Armenia,  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  Zoroastrian  fire-worship,  as  revived  by 
Artaxerxes,  and  established  throughout  the  Persian  empire 
with  an  exterminating  zeal  worthy  of  so  earnest  a  devotee 
of  the  devouring  element),  Gregory's  royal  proselyte  was 
unhappily  allowed,  or  rather  encouraged,  by  his  unwary 
catechist,  to  re-introduce  the  discarded  superstition  in  a 
new  shape.  For  by  making  Christianity  the  religion 
of  the  state,  Tiridates  virtually  constituted  himself,  as 
the  head  of  the  state,  the  object  of  a  homage  due  only 
to  God. 

*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  chap.  13. 
t  Chronic.  Paschal,  ad  Olymp.,  269,  3. 

j  Samuelis  Aniensis  Chronicon.,  p.  41.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles., 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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This  instance  serves  to  show  with  what  restless  and 
intense  activity  the  old  heathen  spirit,  which  obstinately 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  boundary  between  the  secular 
and  the  sacred,  was  now  bestirring  itself;  since  it  had 
even  succeeded  in  penetrating  through,  and  realizing  itself 
within,  the  sphere  of  Christianity.  One  struggle  more, 
and  the  lesser  victory  over  the  raw  and  hasty  levies  of 
Gregory  the  Baptizer — a  people  without  Bibles,  and  even 
without  a  written  language — may  be  followed  by  the  more 
decisive  one  over  the  slumbering,  but  not  altogether  un- 
armed churches  of  the  Roman  world.  For  these  less 
defenceless  Christians  may  be  disarmed,  thrown  off  their 
guard,  bullied  and  cajoled,  till,  at  length,  they  shall 
be  completely  ensnared.  They  may  be  robbed  of  the 
preached  word  for  many  long  years  together  by  razing 
their  churches,  scattering  their  assemblies  with  fire  and 
sword,  scaring,  banishing,  imprisoning,  or  slaying  their 
pastors ;  and  their  troublesome  scriptures  may  be  burned.  By 
long,  harassing,  and  bloody  persecution,  their  most  faithful 
watchmen  may  be  sifted  out,  that  the  chaff  may  become 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  wheat.  The  best  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  worst  left.  Numbers 
of  these  will  have  already  surrendered  their  Bibles  to  the 
flames,  and  openly  denied  their  Lord.  Then  close  upon  the 
harshest  thunders  of  power  its  softest  blandishments  can  be 
tried.  Let  the  splendours  of  an  imperial  conversion  dazzle 
the  carnal  multitudes  and  their  worldly-minded  and  am- 
bitious prelates.  The  crowned  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
will  be  eagerly  followed  as  the  bell-wether  of  the  panic- 
stricken  flock.  The  cross  will  blaze  on  the  battle-field, 
and  the  Christians, — half-heathenized  before  by  the  corrup- 
tions in  morals,  polity,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  which  have 
been  gaining  ground  for  ages,  and  now  either  crouching  in 
guilty  disguise  amongst  the  pagan  masses,  or,  at  least, 
wo  fully  crippled  in  their  spiritual  life  through  long  lack 
of  the  means  of  grace, — will  have  their  worst  passions 
wrought  up  to  the  welding  heat,  by  following  every  fresh 
struggle  of  their  still  more  heathenish  champion  to  secure 
his  own  selfish  interests,  as  a  religious  war  in  the  cause 
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of  the  church.  Their  temper  will  thus  be  ripe  for  calling 
in  the  powerful  arm,  so  useful  in  crushing  their  pagan  foes, 
to  settle  their  first  intestine  quarrel ;  which,  again,  such 
a  temper  will  not  be  long  in  kindling.  If  the  appellant 
party  be  cast  in  judgment,  their  after-protest  against  the 
tribunal  of  their  own  choice  will  be  branded  with  just 
contempt ;  the  tongues  of  their  opponents  will  be  loud 
in  its  praise,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  helpless  vitupera- 
tion ;  and  the  secularization  of  Christendom  will  be  safe 
for  forty  ages. 

"What  synod  was  held  in  Pandemonium  to  compass  the 
second  fall  of  man,  there  is  no  Milton  to  paint.  But  his- 
tory records,  that  in  the  winter  of  the  year  following  the 
conversion  of  Armenia,  Galerius  was  closeted  with  Diocle- 
tian, in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia  j  and  that  the  latter,  after 
a  faint  resistance,  agreed  to  take  into  consideration  a  scheme 
for  the  total  suppression  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  as 
the  result  of  a  further  consultation,  at  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  pagan  party,  such  as  Hierocles,  the  Neo-Platonist  (who 
afterwards,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  as  cutting 
in  the  other,*  proved  so  heartless  a  persecutor  throughout 
the  palatine  province,  Bithynia,  to  the  government  of 
which  he  was  raised),  together  with  other  philosophers  of 
the  same  school,  assisted,  a  beginning  was  made,  under  the 

*  Hierocles  published,  in  the  midst  of  the  persecution  of  which 
he  was  so  active  a  promoter,  a  work  entitled,  "  Words  to  the  Chris- 
tians from  a  Lover  of  Truth,"  full  of  the  most  atrocious  falsifi- 
cations of  the  history  of  Christ.  Another  of  the  Neo-Platonist 
leaders,  at  this  time,  was  the  pagan  saint  and  theurgist,  Jamblichus, 
who  pretended,  e.g.,  that  once  during  prayer  he  had  been  encircled 
with  a  nimbus  of  golden  light,  and  raised  ten  feet  high  from  the 
ground  ;  and  that  on  another  occasion  he  had,  whilst  bathing,  dis- 
engaged from  the  water,  by  pressure  and  the  use  of  certain  magical 
formula,  two  genii,  which  he  had  exhibited  to  his  disciples. 
(Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  p.  236.  Tzchirner,  Fall  des  Hei- 
denth,  pp.  416 — 419.)  It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  boasts  as 
these  of  Jamblichus  were,  to  some  extent,  provoked  by  the  charla- 
tanry of  the  christian  exorcists  and  miracle-mongers  ;  which,  again, 
were  too  much  encouraged  by  those  who  either  did  know,  or  ought 
to  have  known,  better. 
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sanction  of  an  oracle  of  the  Milesian  Apollo,  on  the  festival 
of  the  god,  Terminus,  Feb.  23,  a.d.  303  ;  in  order  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  tutelary  of  ancient  landmarks,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  barbarian  religion  upon  the  sacred  ter- 
ritory of  Olympus  and  of  Rome  might  be  for  ever  driven 
back.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  praetorian  prefect,  with  his 
retinue  of  officers  and  soldiers,  proceeded  to  the  great 
church  of  Nicomedia,  which  lifted  its  head  above  the  palace 
itself;  and  after  committing  the  sacred  volumes  found  there 
to  the  flames,  levelled  the  beautiful  edifice  in  the  dust.* 
The  general  edict  of  persecution  was  published  on  the  next 
day.  The  churches  throughout  the  empire  were  to  be  de- 
molished, and  all  assemblies  for  christian  worship  were  for- 
bidden on  pain  of  death.  All  Bibles  were  to  be  publicly 
burned.  The  estates  of  the  churches  were  confiscated  in 
mass.  Christians,  if  free,  were  declared  incapable  of  civil 
honours  or  employments ;  and  if  slaves,  of  freedom.  They 
were,  moreover,  outlawed  in  a  body.  Any  action  would 
lie  against  them ;  but  they  themselves  were  incapacitated 
from  bringing  a  legal  complaint  before  any  tribunal  what- 
soever, f  The  atrocity  of  this  last  provision,  in  particular, 
would  certainly  seem  to  justify,  on  grounds  of  natural  right, 
although  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  on  higher  principles, 
the  rash  act  into  which  one  of  these  defenceless  outlaws — 
a  man  of  rank  and  education — was  betrayed  by  his  indig- 
nant feelings,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  brutal  decree. 
He  tore  it  down,  exclaiming,  with  an  allusion,  doubtless,  to 
its  lost  preamble,  "  Victories  announced  again  over  the  Goths 
and  Sarmatians!  The  emperor  treats  the  Christians,  his 
own  subjects,  no  better  than  the  conquered  Goths  and  Sar- 
matians !"  He  was  at  once  seized ;  and  having  been  tried 
and  condemned,  bore  with  a  steady  smile  the  dreadful  death 
— roasting  by  a  slow  fire — to  which  he  was  sentenced.;); 

Of  course,  this  bold  defiance,  with  which  the  imperial 
measure  was  met,  as  soon  as  fulminated,  exasperated  its 
authors  still  more.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  above  decree  was 

*  Lactantius,  De  Mort.  Pers.,  cap.  12. 

f  Id.  ibid.,  cap.  13.     Euseb.  H.  E.,  viii.  2. 

X  Euseb.  H.  E„  viii.  5.    Lact.  D.  M.  P.,  cap.  12. 
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being  promulgated  in  the  provinces,  in  most  of  which  it  was 
brought  into  force  by  Easter,  such  of  the  imperial  household 
as  were  Christians — including  the  two  empresses  themselves, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  the  domestics  of  the  palace — 
were  either  compelled  to  sacrifice,  or  suffered  martyrdom  for 
their  refusal.  Amongst  those  of  the  latter  class  were  Peter, 
who,  after  being  scourged,  and  having  vinegar  and  salt  ap- 
plied to  his  lacerated  flesh,  was  broiled  alive  on  a  gridiron ; 
and  Dorotheus,  Gorgonius,  and  others,  who  were  hanged.* 
Almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  palace,  and  even  Dio- 
cletian's bedchamber,  were  twice,  within  only  a  fortnight's 
interval,  discovered  to  be  in  flames  (both  times,  however, 
quickly  extinguished) ;  which  were  not  unnaturally  supposed 
to  have  been  kindled  by  some  christian  incendiary.  Indeed, 
so  alarmed  was  Galerius  for  his  life,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  fled  from  the  city.  The  crime,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  was  never  proved  against  the  Christians;  some 
families  of  whom,  however,  which  the  populace  of  Nicome- 
dia  chose  particularly  to  brand  with  the  attempt,  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  blind  fury  of  the  hour,  and  punished  by  fire, 
sword,  or  the  sea.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  amongst  these 
the  prelate,  Anthimus,  to  the  destruction  of  whose  cathedral 
that  of  the  imperial  palace  would,  at  least  according  to 
pagan  modes  of  thought,  seem  so  plausible  a  counterpart, 
was  included.  After  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  painful 
obscurity  hangs  over  these  events  at  Nicomedia ;  which  nei- 
ther the  cloudy  rhetoric  of  Eusebius  and  Lactantius,  nor 
the  pious  suggestion  of  Constantine  himself, — as  wrell  as  Lac- 
tantius, a  spectator  of  the  double  fire, — that  it  was  kindled 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  by  any  means  serves  to  clear  up.f 
Very  soon  after  these  mysterious  occurrences  at  Nico- 
media, a  hostile  demonstration  was  made  against  the 
Roman  power  in  Armenia ;  and  disturbances  broke  out  at 
Antioch  also,  which  was  seized  and  held,  though  but  for 
a  very  short  time,  by  the  tribune,  Eugenius,  at  the  head 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.,  viii.  6. 

f  Euseb.  ibid.,  Lact.  D.  M.  P.,  cap.  12,  13.     Constantin  ad  Caet. 
Sanct.,  cap.  55. 
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of  only  five  hundred  men.*  These  troubles,  likewise,  were 
set  down  to  the  intrigues  of  the  christian  clergy  ;  and  since 
a  somewhat  better-known  war,  which  broke  out  between 
Armenia  and  the  empire  a  few  years  later  (about  a.d.  312), 
is  not  obscurely  represented  by  Eusebiusf  himself  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  religious  zeal  of  this  newly-proselyted 
kingdom,  there  may  really  have  been  some  grounds  for  the 
injurious  surmise.  There  are,  unhappily,  too  many  indica- 
tions of  the  growing  political  spirit,  which  now  began  to 
debase  Christianity,  to  allow  of  the  contemptuous  dismissal 
of  all  such  insinuations  as  pure  inventions  of  pagan  spite ; 
although  it  was,  of  course,  flagrantly  unjust  to  involve  the 
whole  clerical  order  in  so  heavy  an  accusation.  The  result 
of  this  fresh  grudge  was,  that  within  about  three  months 
from  the  issuing  of  the  first  edict,  two  others  were  succes- 
sively launched. ;[  By  the  tenor  of  the  former,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  body  were  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  by 
that  of  the  latter,  all  governors  of  provinces  were  com- 
manded to  force  these  captives  to  sacrifice,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  every  kind  of  torture,  without  any  regard  to  the 
life  of  the  victims. §  By  a  subsequent  law,  issued  in  the 
opening  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  304)  these  provisions  were 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Christians  indiscriminately. || 

With  the  partial  exception  of  the  provinces  entrusted 
to  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  persecution  raged  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  West,  during  not  quite  two  years. ^f 
But  in  the  East,  it  was  both  much  more  violent  and 
of  far  longer  duration.  The  explanation  of  this  great 
difference  is  found  in  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  times.  On  the  simultaneous  abdication  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian  Herculius  (May  1st,  A.D.  305),  Con- 

*  Euseb.,  ibid.    Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

t  H.  E.,  ix.  8. 

X  The  martyrdom  of  Procopius,  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  under 
the  second  of  the  two  new  edicts,  took  place  as  early  as  June  7, 
a.d.  303.    Euseb.,  De  Martyr.  Palest.,  cap.  1. 

§  Euseb.  H.  E.,  viii.  2,  3,  6,  8,  10. 

||  Euseb.,  De  Mart.  Palest.,  cap.  3. 

%  Ibid.,  cap.  13. 
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stantius  became  Augustus,  and  was  now  able  more 
freely  to  follow  his  own  humane  inclinations,  as  well  as  to 
make  his  more  liberal  policy  respected  by  the  Caesar 
Severus,  also,  who  ruled  Africa  and  Italy,  for  Galerius 
indeed,  but  this  by  the  free  concession  of  the  western  Au- 
gustus, rather  than  of  right.  And,  although  Constantius 
soon  afterwards  died,  and  Italy  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Severus,  yet  Constantine  fully  inherited  his  father's  views,* 
and  was,  besides,  at  this  time,  closely  united  in  alliance 
with  Maxentius  and  his  parent,  the  rehabilitated  emperor 

*  It  is  a  humiliating  reflection,  that  Constantine  never  was  a 
persecutor  till  he  embraced  the  gospel.  Indeed,  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  he  was  a  tolerably  good  heathen,  but  a 
very  sorry  Christian.  Niebuhr's  judgment  respecting  him,  in  a 
passage  in  which  the  great  historian  is  speaking  of  his  execution 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Licinius,  and  his  murder  of  his  son,  Crispus, 
is  not  widely  different.  "  Many  judge  of  him  by  too  severe  a 
standard,  because  they  look  upon  him  as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot 
regard  him  in  that  light.  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The  man  who  had 
on  his  coins  the  inscription,  Sol  Invictus,  who  worshipped  pagan 
divinities,  consulted  the  haruspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of 
heathen  superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  built  churches,  shut 
up  pagan  temples,  and  interfered  with  the  council  of  Nice,  must 
have  been  a  repulsive  phenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
Christian."  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  v.  p.  539.)  Manso,  also  (Leben 
Constantins  des  Grossen,  p.  202,  seq.),  has  ably  and  impartially 
sketched  his  character.  In  an  earlier  portion  of  his  admirable 
biography  of  the  first  christian  emperor,  Manso  (pp.  88,  89)  well 
remarks  upon  the  attempt  of  Eusebius  to  explain  his  imperial 
patron's  change  of  religion  by  supposing  him  to  have  experienced 
a  sense  of  inward  need,  that  the  hypothesis  lacks  the  only  con- 
firmation which  could  at  all  serve  to  establish  it — viz.,  his  leading 
a  better  life.  "  He  who,"  says  Manso,  u  as  a  newly-converted  man, 
continues,  like  Constantine,  the  slave  of  lust  after  power  and  glory ; 
who  recklessly  surrenders  himself  to  a  thirst  for  revenge  against 
his  enemies  ;  who  rages  against  his  own  family,  and  murders  its 
members ;  who,  in  fine,  sacrifices  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  his 
own  selfish  interests,  cannot  possibly  have  apprehended  Christianity 
according  to  its  real  value  and  essence,  or  chosen  it  out  of  reve- 
rential regard  and  inward  constraint."  See,  also,  Mr.  Fletcher's 
valuable  Life  of  Constantine  (London,  1852),  chap.  vii.  p.  53,  seq. 
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Maximian  Herculius,  by  the  common  hostility  of  all  three  to 
Galerius.  But,  in  the  East,  Galerius  had  full  scope  for  the 
gratification  of  his  hatred  to  the  Christians ;  who,  accord- 
ingly, felt  the  weight  of  his  iron  hand,  until,  in  the  agonies 
of  Ins  last  sickness,  he  seems  to  have  been  seized  with 
some  remorse,  and  issued  (April  30,  A.D.  311),  a  few  days 
only  before  his  death,  an  edict  of  toleration.*  In  the 
preamble  of  this  law,  he  ventured  to  insert  the  names  of 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  of  whose  concurrence  he  was 
sure,  but  not  that  of  his  own  most  bloody  familiar,  Max- 
imin  Daza.  Maximin,  however,  acted  for  about  six 
months  according  to  its  tenor  throughout  his  share  of  the 
empire — the  Asiatic  East ;  after  which  brief  respite  he 
rekindled  a  fiercer  conflagration  than  ever,f  which  was 
only  quenched  amidst  the  blood  shed  on  the  field  of  Hera- 
clea,  where  he  was  overthrown  by  Licinius  in  the  beginning 
of  A.D.  313.  On  the  following  13th  of  June  was  published, 
at  Nicomedia,  the  Edict  of  Milan ;  so  called,  because  it 
was  originally  issued  thence  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
political  conferences  held  there  between  Constantine  and 
Licinius,  in  the  opening  of  the  year.  It  was  an  act  of  uni- 
versal toleration,  explaining  and  enlarging  a  former  one, 
which  had  been  enacted  immediately  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maxentius  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Rome  Oct.  27,  A.D.  312.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory,  Constantine  had  become  sole 
master  of  the  West ;  and,  since  he,  at  the  time,  publicly 
ascribed  his  triumph  to  the  cross,  which  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  though  not  till  many  years  afterwards,  he  had 
seen  on  the  sky  the  day  before  the  battle,  besides  having 
been  admonished,  the  same  night,  by  Christ  himself,  in  a 
vision,  to  adopt  it  as  the  standard  of  his  army,  it  was 
natural  that  whether  from  gratitude  or  from  policy,  accord- 
ing as  the  miracle  is  judged  to  be  a  fabrication  or  a  fact, 
his  christian  subjects  should  forthwith  obtain  relief.  The 
earlier  law  then  issued  had  been  regarded  as  withholding 
the  right  of  proselytism,  which,  by  the  Edict  of  Milan,  was 

*  Lact.  D.  M.  P.,  cap.  34.    Euseb.  H.  E.,  viii.  17. 

f  Euseb.  H.  E.,  ix.  1,  2.  +  Lact.  D.  M.  P.,  cap.  48. 
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frankly  accorded  to  both  heathens  and  Christians  alike. 
The  later  decree  also  provided  for  the  full  restoration  of 
the  property  of  the  churches  confiscated  during  the  per- 
secution; as  was  no  more  than  just. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  for  a  moment  into  the  bearing  of  the 
Christians  under  this  last,  most  methodical,  hottest,  and 
most  wearisome  persecution,  to  which  they  were  ever  sub- 
jected by  heathen  Rome,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  the  holy  might 
of  faith  and  the  meek  triumphs  of  patience  displayed  in 
the  admirable  constancy  of  great  numbers  of  confessors  and 
martyrs  in  each  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  deeply 
to  be  deplored  that,  owing  to  the  vitiated  spiritual  taste  of 
those  times,  our  chief  informant  and  martyrologist,  Euse- 
bius,  has  dwelt  far  too  much  on  the  mere  Spartan  endurance, 
than  upon  the  moral  heroism  shown  by  the  witnesses  of 
Christ ;  and  that  he  has  been  too  fond  of  honouring  with  a 
place  amongst  that  noble  army  not  a  few  who  might  more 
justly  be  classed  as  suicides.  In  reading  his  book  on  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  poor 
sufferers  were  nearly  all  mutes;  and  whilst  many  pages 
are  filled  with  the  most  harrowing  descriptions  of  their  tor- 
tures, it  is  very  rarely  that  he  condescends  to  record  an  ex- 
pression from  their  lips.  We  can  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  racks  on  which  they  are  being  stretched  to 
the  fourth  or  the  fifth  hole  (as  he  minutely  informs  us) ;  the 
grating  of  the  horrid  implements  used  to  scrape  their  flesh 
to  the  bones ;  the  hissing  of  their  roasted  or  broiled  bodies ; 
the  dull  splash  as  they  are  tossed  into  the  sea,  &c. ;  until 
our  own  flesh  begins  to  crawl  at  the  loathsome  recital.  But 
very  seldom  does  he  stir  our  hearts  by  dropping  from  his 
pen  any  fragment  of  a  colloquy  between  those  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy  and  their  infernal  butchers  and  tor- 
mentors, or  any  dying  ejaculation,  such  as  Stephen's.  There 
is,  in  his  three  books  relative  to  the  persecution,  far  too 
little  of  the  simple  but  affecting  character  of  the  following 
narrative,  drawn  by  Neander*  from  other  trustworthy 
sources. 

"  In  an  inland  town  of  Numidia,  a  band  of  Christians, 
*  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  208,  seq. 
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among  whom  was  a  lad  of  the  tenderest  years,  were  seized 
in  the  house  of  a  church-reader,  where  they  had  assembled 
under  the  direction  of  a  presbyter,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  scriptures  and  celebrating  the  communion.  They 
were  brought  to  Carthage,  to  be  arraigned  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  proconsul,  singing  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God  all 
the  way.  Several  of  them  were  put  to  the  torture,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  confessions  from  the  rest.  One  of  them 
exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  '  Ye  are  wrong, 
unhappy  men ;  you  lacerate  the  innocent.  We  are  no 
murderers, — we  have  never  defrauded  any  man. — O  God, 
have  pity !  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord, — give  me  power  to  suffer 
in  thy  name.  Deliver  thy  servants  out  of  the  prison  of 
this  world — I  thank  thee,  and  yet  am  unable  to  thank  thee, 
— to  glory  !  I  thank  the  God  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears 
— the  eternal,  the  imperishable  kingdom !  Lord,  Christ,  we 
are  Christians,  we  are  thy  servants;  thou  art  our  hope.' 
While  he  thus  prayed,  the  proconsul  said  to  him,  '  You 
should  have  obeyed  the  law  of  the  emperor.'  He  replied, 
with  a  strong  spirit,  though  in  a  weak  and  exhausted  body, 
*  I  reverence  only  that  law  of  God  which  I  have  learned. 
For  this  law,  I  am  willing  to  die.  In  this  law,  I  am  made 
perfect.  There  is  no  other.'  In  the  midst  of  his  tortures, 
another  cried  out,  i  Help,  0  Christ !  I  pray  thee  have 
compassion, — preserve  my  soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  shame. 
O  give  me  power  to  suffer.'  To  the  reader,  in  whose  house 
the  assembly  was  held,  the  proconsul  said,  '  You  ought  not 
to  have  received  them.'  He  replied,  under  the  rack,  'I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  receive  my  brethren.'  'But 
the  emperor's  command,'  said  the  proconsul,  '  should  have 
been  of  more  consequence  to  you.'  '  God,'  he  replied,  ■  is 
greater  than  the  emperor.'  '  Have  you  in  your  house,'  de- 
manded the  proconsul,  '  any  sacred  writings  ?'  •  Such  have 
I,'  he  replied,  '  but  they  are  in  my  heart.'  Among  the  other 
prisoners  was  a  christian  maiden,  named  Victoria,  whose 
father  and  brother  were  still  pagans.  The  brother,  Fortuna- 
tianus,  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  her  to  re- 
nounce her  religion,  and  thus  procuring  her  release.  When 
she   stedfastly  declared  that   she    was    a    Christian,  her 
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brother  pretended  that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  But, 
said  she,  '  This  is  my  mind,  and  I  have  never  altered  it/ 
The  proconsul  asked  her  if  she  would  not  go  with  her  bro- 
ther. ■  No,'  she  replied,  '  for  I  am  a  Christian,  and  they  are 
my  brethren  who  obey  God's  commands.'  As  to  the  lad, 
Hilarianus,  the  proconsul  supposed  he  would  be  easily 
intimidated  by  threats;  but  even  in  the  child  the  power 
of  God  proved  mighty ;  *  Do  what  you  please,'  he  replied, 
'  I  am  a  Christian.'  "* 

The  best  portions  of  the  Eusebian  accounts  are  decidedly 
those  in  which  the  author  lays  aside  the  vague  generalities 
in  which  he  is  so  prone  to  indulge,  and  approaches  the 
style  of  the  unadorned  African  Acta  just  recited.  Occa- 
sionally he  does  this.  Thus  he  tells  usf  of  a  young 
Egyptian,  who,  after  accompanying  a  number  of  confessors 
to  the  Cilician  mines,  was  returning  home  through  Pales- 
tine, when,  with  five  others,  he  was  arrested  by  the  guards 
stationed  at  the  gates  of  Ceesarea,  and  brought  before 
the  governor,  Firmilian..  On  being  asked  his  name,  he 
refused  to  give  that  which  he  had  received  after  some 
idol  from  his  heathen  parents,  but  called  himself  by  that 
of  one  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The  ignorant 
pagan  governor,  somewhat  puzzled,  inquired  from  what 
country  he  came,  and  was  still  more  bewildered  when  he 
received  for  answer  "Jerusalem."  For  the  earthly  city 
of  that  name  had  now  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  called 
iElia.  After  pausing  a  while,  Firmilian,  full  of  deep 
suspicion,  ordered  the  torture  to  be  applied,  and  insisted 
on  knowing  whereabouts  it  was  situate.  He  was  told 
it  was  the  city  of  the  pious  only,  since  none  else  were 
admitted  to  it,  and  that  it  lay  towards  the  rising  sun. 
Firmilian  was  now  fully  convinced  that  the  Christians  were 

*  "  The  sources  are  the  Acta  Saturnini,  Dativi  et  aliorum  in  Africa. 
Baluz.  Miscell.  torn.  ii.  Ruinart,  as  cited  in  the  collection  of  Du  Pin. 
It  is  true,  the  report  has  no$  been  preserved  in  its  simple  original 
form,  but  with  an  introduction,  running  remarks,  and  a  conclusion, 
written  by  some  Donatist.  Ifet  the  Acta  Proconsularia,  which 
form  the  ground-work,  may  still  be  easily  recognised." 

f  De  Martyr.  Pal.,  cap.  11. 
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collecting  in  some  Oriental  city  with  a  view  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  After  endeavouring,  therefore,  by  still 
more  barbarous  applications  of  the  torture,  to  extract  some 
further  confession  from  his  victim,  he  put  him  to  death  as 
an  enemy  to  the  government.  Somewhat  similar  was  the 
case  of  the  christian  reader  and  exorcist,  Procopius,  who, 
having  expressed  his  belief  in  one  God,  by  repeating  on 
his  examination  the  Homeric  adage,  "  A  plurality  of  sove- 
reigns is  not  good,  let  there  be  but  one  sovereign,"  was 
understood  to  be  condemning  the  existing  division  of  the 
empire,  under  the  two  Augusti,  and  the  two  Csesars,  and 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  die  as  a  political  offender.* 
Under  the  delicate  circumstances  in  which  the  Christians 
were  now  placed,  owing  to  the  strong  feeling  of  political 
jealousy  with  which,  as  these  incidents  show,  they  were 
evidently  regarded,  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  admire 
more  the  high  religious  daring,  or  to  scruple  rather  at  the 
imprudent  rashness  (for  which,  however,  he  joyfully  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  life),  so  singularly  combined  in  the  act 
of  Apphianus.  Advancing  through  the  dense  crowd  and 
the  military  guard  which  surrounded  the  person  of  the 
governor,  Urbanus,  then  engaged  in  making  his  libations 
to  the  gods,  Apphianus  seized  his  right  hand,  and  exhorted 
him,  in  a  solemn  and  serious  tone,  to  desist,  saying,  it 
was  not  right  to  desert  the  one  only  and  true  God,  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  f  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  mistake 
the  true  feeling  of  christian  love  manifested — accord- 
ing to  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  "  If  one  member  suffer 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it" — in  the  public  rebuke, 
wrung  from  Valentina  upon  witnessing  the  sufferings  for 
the  faith  inflicted  upon  one  dear  to  her  in  Christ.  "  And 
how  long,  then,"  said  she,  "  will  you  thus  cruelly  torture  my 
sister  ?" — an  expression  of  sympathy  which  united  them  in 
death.  {  Along  with  these  suffered  Paulus,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  account  is  given : — "  About  the  time  of 
his  execution,  he  requested  of  the  executioner,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  off  his  head,  to  allow  him  a  space 
of  time,  which  being  granted,  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice 
*  De  Martyr,  Pal.,  cap.  1.  f  Ibid.,  cap.  4.  %  Ibid.,  cap.  8. 
A  A 
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he  first  interceded  with  God  in  his  prayers,  imploring 
pardon  for  his  fellow- Christians,  and  earnestly  entreating 
that  peace  and  liberty  might  be  soon  granted  them.  Then 
he  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  God  through 
Christ.  Then  he  proceeded,  in  order,  imploring  the  same 
thing  for  the  Samaritans,  and  those  Gentiles  who  were 
in  error  and  ignorance  of  God,  that  they  might  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  be  led  to  adopt  the  true 
religion,  not  omitting  or  neglecting  to  include  the  mixed 
multitude  that  stood  around.  After  all  these  (oh,  the 
great  and  inexpressible  forbearance !)  he  prayed  for  the 
judge  that  condemned  him  to  death,  for  the  imperial  rulers 
themselves,  and  for  him,  too,  that  was  about  to  sever  his 
head  from  his  body;  in  the  hearing  of  him  and  all  pre- 
sent, supplicating  the  Supreme  God  not  to  impute  to  them 
the  sin  against  him.  Praying  thus,  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
moving  almost  all  to  compassion  and  tears,  as  one  unjustly 
slain,  yet  composing  himself,  and  submitting  his  bare  neck 
to  the  stroke  of  the  sword,  he  was  crowned  with  a  divine 
martyrdom  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Panemus  (July)." 

The  amount  of  apostasy  brought  to  light  during  this  dire 
persecution  must  remain  almost  entirely  matter  of  con- 
jecture. For  Eusebius  unblushingly  avows,*  that  for  the 
honour  of  the  christian  name,  he  has  studiously  suppressed 
the  mention  of  the  shipwrecks  occasioned  by  the  storm, — a 
confession  little  calculated  to  allay  the  misgivings  excited 
by  what  we  know,  even  from  the  glimpse  he  has  himself 
afforded  us,  of  the  previous  spiritual  decay  of  the  churches. 
It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  credulity  to  believe  that 
the  spiritual  mortality  was  proportionably  less  than  that 

*  H.  E.,  viii.  2.  De  Mart.  Pal.,  chap.  12.  The  historian  himself 
was  charged  to  his  face,  at  the  council  of  Tyre,  by  Potamo,  prelate 
of  Heracleopolis,  who  had  been  his  fellow-prisoner,  with  having 
purchased  his  own  deliverance  by  some  questionable  compliance  ; 
an  accusation  to  which  he  replied  by  breaking  up  the  synod.  (See 
Tillemont.,  Mem.,  torn.  viii.  part  i.  p.  67.)  Lactantius,  who  might 
have  supplied  the  hiatus  in  Eusebius,  is  far  too  busy  in  exulting 
over  the  temporal  calamities  which  befel  the  persecutors  to  spare 
time  for  a  tear  over  the  spiritual  slaughter  amongst  his  brethren. 
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disclosed  by  the  Decian  persecution.  Gibbon's  calculation* 
(based  on  the  data  furnished  by  Eusebius  with  respect  to 
Palestine  in  particular),  that  about  two  thousand  Christians 
sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood  throughout  the  whole 
struggle,  and  including  all  parts  of  the  empire  (i.  e.  about 
one  fiftieth  of  the  number  of  protestants  slaughtered  by 
catholic  zeal  throughout  the  Netherlands  alone,  in  the  time 
of  the  League),  may  possibly  be  an  under-statement.  More- 
over, the  number  of  confessors,  which  undoubtedly  was 
large,  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  able  to  save  themselves  by  flight  from  that  vast 
jail,  the  Roman  world.  So,  too,  great  numbers  are  known 
to  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  Lybian  and  Egyptian 
deserts;  since  it  was  amongst  such,  at  first  involuntary 
recluses,  that  Monachism  took  its  rise.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  much  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  humanity  of  indivi- 
dual governors  in  a  case  in  wThich  the  emperors  were  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest  to  extirpate  Christianity — a  result 
which,  before  their  abdication,  the  two  Augusti  actually 
boasted  of  having  achieved.  To  their  other  titles  the  retir- 
ing sovereigns  added  the  glory  of  having  everywhere* 
extinguished  the  gospel,  and  restored  idolatry.  This  is 
witnessed  by  the  celebrated  inscription  in  which,  after 
speaking  of  their  having  extended  the  Roman  empire  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west,  they  claim  the  merit  of  having 
"  blotted  out  the  name  of  the  Christians,  who  were  undermin- 
ing the  state,  and  of  having  everywhere  obliterated  the 
christian  superstition  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  gods."f 
Of  course,  this  insolent  note  of  triumph  was  sounded 
both  prematurely  and  without  any  sufficient  warrant ;  but 
who  shall  say  how  far  it  was  without  a  pretext  ?  In  like 
manner,  Maximin  Daza,  both  in  his  epistle,  engraved  on 
the  brazen  tablets  of  Tyre,  and  in  his  rescript  of  toleration 
to  Sabinus,  evidently  gloats  over  the  numbers  of  those 
who  had  been  reclaimed  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  J 
Eusebius  himself,  notwithstanding  his  studied  and  avowed 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  16. 

f  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  i.  210. 

X  Apud  Euseb.  H.  E.,  ix.  7,  9. 
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reserve,  once  or  twice  lifts  a  corner  of  the  veil.  Thus, 
lie  mentions,  as  the  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ro- 
manus  at  Antioch,  that  good  man's  holy  indignation  at 
seeing  men,  women,  and  children,  immediately  upon  the 
demolition  of  the  churches  there,  approaching  the  idols 
in  masses;  and,  although  in  his  History  he  does  not 
expressly  say  that  they  were  Christians  whom  Ro- 
manus  so  loudly  and  publicly  rebuked  at  the  cost,  first 
of  his  liberty,  and  afterwards  of  his  life,  yet  it  is  but 
too  plain  that  they  were  so.  By  another  work  of  Euse- 
bius,  as  well  as  by  other  authorities,  this  fact  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  ;*  and  we  are,  besides,  informed,  that 
the  clergy  led  the  way  in  apostasy,  f  In  like  manner,  he 
admits  that  some  of  the  clergy  at  Csesarea  succumbed.J 
In  another  passage  §  he  allows  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
prelates  yielded  at  the  very  first  onset ;  and  out  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  such  officers  who  are  commonly  under- 
stood to  have  then  presided  in  the  seven  thousand  christian 
congregations  of  greater  or  less  extent  which,  according  to 
Manso,||  may  possibly  have  existed  thus  early,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  up  a  dozen  from  the  chapter  which  the  father 
of  church  history  has  specially  devoted  to  the  martyrdoms 
from  amongst  their  ranks.  ^[  And  the  gloomy  forebodings 
thus  forced  upon  us,  are  but  too  much  confirmed  from 
what  is  known  of  the  state  of  things  in  Africa,  as 
illustrated,  e.  g.,  by  what  passed  at  the  synod,  held  March 
4th,  a.d.  305,  at  Cirta,  in  Numidia.  The  church  of  this 
city,  by  the  bye,  is  authentically  recorded  to  have  possessed, 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution,  two  golden 
chalices,  six  of  silver,  besides  seven  lamps  and  other  church 
utensils  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  as  if,  by  the  scan- 
dalous assembly  so  soon  afterwards  convened  in  this  birth- 
place of  Csecilius  Natalis,**  to  remind  us,  by  contrast, 
of   the    bygone    days  when  the  Christians  had  wooden 

*  See  Tillemont,  Mem.,  torn.  v.  pp.  206—213.  f  Ibid. 

J  De  Mart.  Pal.,  cap.  1.  §  H.  E.,  viii.  3. 

||  Leben  Constantins  des  Grossen,  p.  106. 

II  H.  E.,  viii.  13. 

**  See  Appendix  (0).     It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  considering 
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chalices  and  golden  bishops.  Eleven  or  twelve  prelates 
met  there  under  the  presidency  of  the  senior  prelate  of 
Numidia,  Secundus  of  Tigisis,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
secrating a  colleague  in  the  room  of  Paul,  who  had  lapsed 
during  the  persecution.  Secundus  was  for  examining  his 
brother  prelates,  as  to  whether  they  also  had  not  disgraced 
themselves,  either  like  Paul,  as  traditors,  by  giving  up  the 
scriptures  to  be  burned,  or  by  sacrificing  to  the  idols ;  when 
it  was  found  that  scarcely  one  could  deny  being  guilty 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  Purpurius,  of  Limata,  on  being 
accused  of  a  worse  crime,  viz.,  of  murdering  his  two 
nephews,  turned  fiercely  upon  Secundus,  saying  that  he 
should  not  frighten  him  as  he  had  done  the  rest ;  impu- 
dently owned,  not  only  that  he  had  killed  his  nephews, 
but  that  he  would  kill  any  one  who  should  make  against 
him ;  asked  the  Numidian  primate,  whether  he  had 
not  himself  been  a  traditor ;  and  beginning  to  prove  it, 
bid  his  questioner  not  provoke  him  to  tell  the  sequel. 
Upon  this,  another  Secundus,  nephew  of  the  first,  said  to 
his  uncle,  "You  see  he  is  ready  to  depart  and  make  a 
schism,  and  not  only  he,  but  all  the  rest,  and  you  hear  what 
they  say  against  you,  and  then  they  will  join  and  pass 
sentence  on  you,  and  so  you  will  be  the  only  heretic."  The 
primate,  seeing  his  dilemma,  after  consulting  a  moment 
with  three  others  present,  consented  now  to  the  proposal, 
which  he  had  before  stoutly  resisted,  that  all  that  was  past 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that  each  one  should  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  God.* 

III.  This  very  Secundus,  of  Tigisis,  was  the  originator, 
the  connexion  of  this  city  with  the  history  of  prelacy, — which,  by 
breaking  down  the  internal  freedom  of  the  churches,  paved  the  way 
for  their  subjugation  to  the  state,— that  Cirta  was  subsequently 
named  by  the  first  christian  emperor  after  himself,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Constantine  to  the  present  day. 

*  Optatus,  De  Schismat.  Donatist.,  lib.  i.  p.  39.  Augustin,  cont. 
Crescon.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  26—28.  The  epitaph  (cited  from  Gruter,  by 
Gibbon,  Decline,  &c,  i.  p.  342)  of  Marcellus,  prelate  of  Rome 
(whose  stern  refusal  to  receive  the  lapsed  to  communion  without  their 
going  through  the  customary  penitential  discipline,  gave  rise  to 
such  tumults  in  the  imperial  capital,  accompanied  even  with  blood- 
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along  with  his  Numidian  comprovincials,  of  those  separate 
assemblies  in  the  house  of  Lucilla,  at  Carthage,  out  of 
which  the  Donatist  party  sprung;  and  to  the  Donatist 
party  belongs  the  infamy  of  being  the  first  to  invoke  the 
interference  of  the  secular  power  in  the  purely  spiritual 
affairs  of  Christendom.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  to  them  also  belongs  the  inconsistent 
glory  of  being — as  soon  as  adversity  had  a  little  sharpened 
their  wits — the  earliest,  loudest,  most  earnest,  staunch, 
and  thorough-going  opponents  of  that  principle  of  church 
and  state  alliance,*  for  the  triumph  of  which,  unhappily, 
they  had  themselves  paved  the  way.  In  like  manner  the 
catholic  party,  after  carrying  away  the  victory  from  the 

shed,  that  Maxentius  was  fain  to  banish  him,  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  public  tranquillity),  shows  that  the  sheep  were  not  more 
steadfast  than  too  many  of  their  shepherds.  It  was  written  by 
pope  Damasus,  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  rough  translation : — 

"  This  faithful  ruler,  because  he  asked  tears  for  their  crimes, 
From  the  wretched  lapsed,  was  deemed  a  bitter  foe  to  all. 
Hence  fury  !  hence  hatred!  jarrings  and  strifes  are  the  sequel ; 
Tumult,  slaughter, — the  bonds  of  fellowship  are  snapped. 
For  another's  sin,  who  though  in  fellowship  has  denied  Christ, 
He  is  chased  by  the  harshness  of  the  tyrant  from  the  bounds  of 

fatherland. 
These  proven  facts  Damasus  has  resolved  to  hand  down, 
That  the  people  may  know  the  solid  worth  of  Marcellus." 

*  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  iii.  261.  "  What  has  the  emperor 
to  do  with  the  church  ? "  was  the  indignant  question  with  which 
the  imperial  commissioner,  Gregory,  sent  (a.d.  347)  by  the  court 
to  bribe  the  Donatists  with  a  regium  donum,  was  repelled  by 
Donatus  the  Great,  from  whom  the  party  took  its  name,  and  which 
was  re-echoed  throughout  their  ranks.  Augustine — who,  after 
vainly  trying  to  coax  the  Donatists  into  an  absorptive  union,  brought 
a  fresh  persecution  upon  them— himself  spoke  of  this  Donatus  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  an  earlier  leader  of  the  party,  Donatus  of 
Casse  Nigrse)  as  one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  that  could  adorn 
the  raiment  of  the  bride  of  Christ,  although  rendered  worthless  by 
having  dropped,  as  he  at  least  deemed,  from  her  mystic  robe.  See 
the  passage  in  Tillemont,  Mem.,  vi.  65. 
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Arians  at  the  council  of  Nice,  by  means  of  court  influ- 
ence,* were  no  sooner  banished  into  the  cold  shades  of 
imperial  disfavour  during  the  reign  of  the  Arian  Con- 
stantius,  than  they  too  suddenly  discovered,  though  only 
for  the  nonce,  the  radical  unsoundness  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;f  which,  if  it  be  a  truth,  is  at  least  one  quite  sui 

*  Neander,  ibid.,  p.  179. 

f  So  the  very  president  of  the  Nicene  Council,  Hosius,  prelate  of 
Cordova,  addressing  Constantius  himself  (Athanas.,  Hist.  Arian., 
ad  Monach.,  cap.  44);  Athanasius,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
Council,  in  several  places  of  the  same  work  ;  Leontius  of  Tripolis, 
and  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  both  giving  the  emperor  himself  the 
benefit  of  their  sound  anti-state-church  views.  S-3e  the  passages 
in  Gieseler,  i.  p.  421,  and  Neander,  I.e.,  p.  180.  What  the  church, 
and  the  world  too,  might  have  gained,  had  Constantine's  virtuous 
and  able  son  Crispus  (whose  envious,  and,  alas  !  but  too  successful 
Saul  was  his  own  father),  been  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance, 
instead  of  the  stupid  bigot  and  voluptuary,  Constantius,  must,  of 
course,  be  matter  of  conjecture  only.  But  had  he  happily  imbibed 
the  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  his  tutor,  Lactantius,  in  his 
Institutes,  wiitten  for  the  use  of  his  imperial  pupil,  perhaps  Julian 
might  never  have  been  persecuted  into  heathenism,  and  Christen- 
dom might  have  been  unshackled  for  ever  from  the  scarcely  riveted 
fetters  of  the  state  fifteen  centuries  ago.  "  Religion  cannot  be  a 
compulsory  thing,"  are  the  golden  words  of  the  christian  Cicero, 
"  but  is  an  affair  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  words  rather  than  by 
blows,  that  it  may  be  an  act  of  the  will.    Nothing  is  so  much  a 

VOLUNTARY  CONCERN  AS  RELIGION."     (Instit.,  lib.  V.  Cap.  9.)      To 

the  like  effect  Lactantius  speaks,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  and  in  the  Epitome,  cap.  24.  We  may,  at  least,  presume 
that  no  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  would  have  dared  to  hound  on 
a  prince  imbued  with  such  wholesome  maxims  as  these,  to  massacre 
his  pagan  subjects  wholesale  (Jul.  Firm.  Mat.  De  Err.,  Prof.  Rel. 
ad  Constantium,  cap.  29) ;  and  that  no  such  bloody  statute  would 
have  disgraced  his  reign  as  the  Theodosian  Code  (lib.  xvi.  tit.  x. 
lex.  4)  ascribes  to  Constantius,  who,  probably,  enacted  it  in  accord- 
ance with  this  christian  advocate's  abominable  suggestion.  "It  is 
our  pleasure,  that  in  all  places  and  in  all  cities  the  temples  be 
forthwith  shut  and  carefully  guarded,  that  none  may  have  the 
power  of  offending.  It  is,  likewise,  our  pleasure,  that  all  our  sub- 
jects should  abstain  from  sacrifices.  If  any  should  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act,  let  him  feel  the  sword  of  vengeance  ;  and  after  his 
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generis.  For  it  is  the  only  truth  which  has  never  been 
advocated,  save  by  those  who  have  been  gainers  thereby ; 
and  which,  taking  not  Christendom  only,  but  heathendom 
as  well,  into  the  account,  has  been  assailed  by  every  party 
in  turn  the  moment  it  has  become  unserviceable  to  its 
selfish  ends. 

Donatism  was,  in  the  main,  a  new  form  of  Novatianism, 
save  that  it  did  not  refuse  communion  to  any  class  of 
penitent  sinners;  and  the  same  unhappy  confusion  be- 
tween the  visible  and  the  invisible  church,  in  which  we 
saw  Novatian  and  his  opponents  were  alike  entangled,  was 
here  also  involved  in  the  arguments  employed  on  both 
sides.  The  leading  principle  of  the  Donatists  was  this — 
that  the  very  being  of  the  church  is  destroyed  by  the 
toleration,  within  its  pale,  of  members  known  to  be  of 
unchristian  character;  although  the  controversy  at  first 
rather  concerned  the  question,  Whether  the  validity  of 
ecclesiastical  acts  is  to  be  conditioned  by  the  sanctity  of 
the  person  performing  them?  This  the  Donatists  after 
Cyprian,  and  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  North- African  church,  since  the  time 
of  the  struggle  with  Stephen  of  Rome,  affirmed.  To  the 
original  interest  on  behalf  of  the  internal  purity  of  the 
church,  there  soon,  naturally  enough,  came  to  be  added 
— after  the  first  false  steps  into  which  the  party  were 
betrayed  had  been  retraced — an  earnest  zeal  for  its  ex- 
ternal  freedom.  Throughout  the  three  following  centuries, 
during  which  Christianity  survived  in  North  Africa,  this 
great  ecclesiastical  body — which,  if  numbers  could  give 
a  title  to  the  appellation,  rightfully  claimed  to  be  the 
catholic  church  of  that  country — nobly  maintained  against 
both  the  blandishments  and  the  frowns  of  earthly  rulers, 
the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; — which,  surely, 
was  doing  something  towards  wiping  out  the  stain  con- 
tracted by  forgetfulness  of  this  cardinal  truth  in  its  first 
three  years.   Meanwhile,  too,  it  would  really  seem  that  even 

execution,  let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use.  We 
denounce  the  same  penalties  against  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, if  they  neglect  to  punish  the  criminals." 
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this  early  fault  of  the  Donatists  is  capable,  though  not 
of  defence,  at  least,  of  some  palliation ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  they  would  ever  have  made  Con- 
stantine  judge  in  their  cause,  had  not  the  emperor's  mind 
been  first  officiously  biassed  to  their  prejudice  by  a  prelate 
— the  famous  Hosius  of  Cordova — who,  afterwards,  like 
themselves,  lived  bitterly  to  repent  of  the  highly  influential 
part,  which  for  many  years  he  had  taken  in  cementing  the 
alliance  between  the  empire  and  the  church. 

So  greatly  has  the  polemic  rage  of  both  parties  distorted 
the  facts  relative  to  the  rise  of  the  Donatist  separation,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  a  clear  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  The  following  slight  sketch,  however, 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present 
design.*  Mensurius,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  was  prelate  of  Carthage,  had  striven  to  keep 
those  committed  to  his  charge  in  a  middle  course,  between 
the  fanatical  heat  which  prompted  some  to  rush  uncalled 
upon  martyrdom,  and  the  cowardice  which  declined  a 
providential  summons  to  its  thorny  crown.  By  refusing 
to  recognise  as  confessors  and  martyrs,  those  who  had 
invited  persecution,  he  and  his  chief  deacon,  Caecilian,  who 
fully  shared  his  views  and  enjoyed  his  unlimited  confi- 
dence, provoked  the  enmity  of  a  large  party,  who  inherited 
the  maxims  of  the  zealot,  Tertullian,  and  others  like-minded, 
on  this  subject.  Moreover,  even  before  the  persecution, 
Caecilian  had  greatly  offended  the  before-mentioned  Lucilla, 
— a  bigoted  and  superstitious  widow  of  great  wealth, — by 
sharply  reprimanding  her  for  a  habit  she  had  of  always 
kissing  the  bone  of  an  alleged  martyr  before  she  would 
partake  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  at  the  daily 
communion  of  the  Church ;  and  she,  nursing  her  grudge, 
did  all  she  could  to  foment  the  hostile  feeling  against  both 
her  censor  and  his  principal.  Mensurius  died,  either  in  the 
latter  half  of  A.D.  311,  or  in  the  former  half  of  the  next 
year,  during  a  voyage  homewards  from  Italy ;  whither  he 

*  Tillemont  (Mem.,  vi  1—198)  and  Neander  (Gen.  Church  Hist, 
iii.  244—291)  are  the  principal  authorities  which  have  been  con- 
sulted for  the  purpose. 
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had  been  summoned  by  the  emperor,  Maxentius,  for  refus- 
ing to  give  up  his  deacon,  Felix,  who,  being  in  peril  of  his 
life,  on  account  of  a  libel  which  he  had  published  against 
the  tyrant,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  prelate's  house.  Upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy  in  this,  the  principal  church 
of  North  Africa,  Secundus,  the  primate  of  Numidia — in 
which  province  the  enthusiastic  views  of  Tertullian  were 
particularly  rife — sent,  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  times,  a  provisional  superintendent,  styled  a  visitor 
(jciotolEVTrK),  or  interventor ;  who  was  usually  some  not 
very  distant  prelate,  and  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  been 
Donatus  of  Casse  Nigrse  in  Numidia.  Between  the  two 
parties  which  were  now  formed  in  the  Carthaginian  church, 
viz.,  that  which  was  anxious  for,  and  that  which  violently 
opposed,  the  election  of  Caecilian — the  latter  including,  be- 
sides the  powerful  Lucilla,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Men- 
surian  principles  in  general,  two  presbyters,  Bostrus  and 
Celestius,  and  two  christian  aldermen,  to  whom  Mensurius, 
on  embarking  for  Rome,  had  entrusted  the  church-plate — 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  visitor  did  not  hold  the  balance 
with  that  strict  impartiality  which  his  delicate  situation  re- 
quired. Indeed,  the  synod  that  was  held  shortly  afterwards 
at  Rome  decided — with  what  justice  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
satisfactorily  determined — that  Donatus,  of  Casaa  Nigrse,  had 
hatched  the  schism  at  Carthage  whilst  Csecilian  was  as  yet 
a  deacon.  At  all  events,  Ceecilian's  party  already  regarded 
him  as  their  enemy ;  and  were,  therefore,  naturally  anxious 
to  carry  the  election  and  consecration  of  their  favourite 
before  the  arrival  of  the  visitor's  allies,  the  Numidian  pre- 
lates ;  although  it  was  a  settled  custom  that  these  should 
take  part  in  the  filling  up  of  this  important  prelatical  throne. 
Accordingly,  they  hurried  over  the  business  of  the  election, 
and  Felix,  of  Aptungis,  a  neighbouring  prelate,  ordained 
Csecilian  to  his  office.  The  new  prelate  duly  advertised 
Christendom  of  his  promotion;  and,  of  course,  posted  at 
the  same  time  his  adversaries,  who,  with  Donatus  at  their 
head,  had  declared  the  consecration  void,  and  now  held  se- 
parate assemblies  in  the  house  of  Lucilla,  as  a  little  knot  of 
despicable  schismatics.     Hence  when,  close  upon  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  Edict  of  Milan,  Constantine  proceeded  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  christian  clergy  from  the  burden- 
some obligation  of  civil  service,  and  even  to  the  partial  en- 
dowment of  Christianity  by  the  distribution  of  a  liberal 
regium  donum, — amounting  to  about  20,000/.  for  pro-con- 
sular Africa — the  rescript  to  Anulinus,  proconsul  of  the 
African  province,  making  known  the  former  privilege,  ex- 
pressly limited  it  to  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  in  commu- 
nion with  Caecilian  ;*  and  the  letter  enclosing  the  order  upon 
the  imperial  treasury  for  the  dotation  to  the  churches  was 
addressed  to  Caecilian  himself.  Moreover,  the  latter  docu- 
ment even  authorized  Csecilian  to  hand  over  all  troublesome 
seceders  to  the  animadversion  of  the  secular  power,  f  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  is  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  letter  to  Csecilian  as  the  party  from 
whom  the  Carthaginian  prelate  is  to  gain  further  light  in 
the  business,  guided  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  catechumen 
in  the  composition  of  both  these  documents.  Their  spirit 
sinks  immeasurably  beneath  the  noble  impartiality,  which, 
— in  spite,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  because  of  its  having 
plainly  been  written  without  a  prelate's  being  at  hand  to 
tamper  with  its  author — breathes  throughout  the  states- 
manlike and  far  more  christian  Edict  of  Milan. 

Thus,  when  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  313,  the  Numidian 
prelates,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  including — as  the  anti- 
Donatist  controversialists  maliciously  remind  us — all  those 
who  had  formed  the  scandalous  assembly  at  Cirta,J  arrived 

*  The  rescript  is  given  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  x.  7. 

f  Ibid.,  cap.  6. 

X  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  acts  of  this  synod  (of  which,  as 
Tillemont,  Mem.,  vi.  9,  remarks,  the  catholic  controversialists  took 
signal  advantage,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Donatists)  were  declared, 
by  the  party  whose  honour  was  most  compromised  by  them,  to  be 
interpolated.  At  the  celebrated  conference  which  Augustine 
brought  about  between  the  two  African  parties,  in  a.d.  411,  two 
objections  were  alleged  against  the  good  faith  of  these  documents ; 
and,  of  course,  not  then  for  the  first  time.  The  first  was  the  definite 
statement  of  the  date  and  of  the  consuls,  which  was  affirmed  to  be 
contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  usage  ;  and  the  second  was,  that 
daring  the  persecution  no  such  assembly  could  have  been  held ; 
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at  Carthage,  they  found  Caecilian  not  only  in  possession, 
without  their  aid,  of  the  throne  of  Cyprian,  hut  armed, 
besides,  with  an  imperial  judgment  in  his  favour,  obtained 
before  Constantine  could  possibly  have  known,  not  to  say 
understood,  anything  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This  was 
not  all.  He  was  actually  invested  with  a  monopoly  of 
valuable  civil  privileges,  and  of  court  gold,  wherewith  to 
buy  over  the  African  churches  to  his  side ;  and  even  with 
the  power  of  persecuting  his  opponents.  Accordingly,  when 
having  assembled  in  synod,  under  the  presidency  of  Se- 
cundus,  they  cited  him  before  them,  he  felt  his  position  to 
be  so  strong  that  he  refused  to  appear ;  saying,  that  if  they 
had  anything  to  allege  against  him  they  might  come  to  the 
cathedral  and  prove  it.  But  when  they  declared  his  conse- 
cration void,  on  the  ground  that  Felix  was  a  traditor,  who, 

which  latter  scruple  was  declared  by  the  president,  Marcellinus,  to 
possess  some  weight.  And,  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  these  Acta 
would  really  seem  to  have  been  tampered  with.  It  is  a  very  sus- 
picious circumstance,  that,  as  if  to  obviate  the  second  Donatist 
objection,  the  copy  used  by  Optatus  dated  the  synod  May  13th, 
i.e.,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  abdication  of  the  two  Augusti, 
which  event  so  materially  affected  the  situation  of  western  Chris- 
tendom ;  whereas,  the  copy  cited  at  the  conference,  and  used  by 
Augustine,  has  the  date  March  4th.  This  is  not  all.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  immediate  business  of  the  synod  of  Cirta 
was  the  consecration  of  a  prelate ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Sunday  was,  as  a  rule,  chosen  for  this  purpose  at  least  from  the 
Constantinian  times  (see  Pagi  Critica  in  Annal.  Baron,  ad  Ann. 
271),  and,  doubtless,  for  some  period  before.  Now,  in  the  year  of 
the  Synod  of  Cirta  (a.d.  305.  Lit.  Dom.  G.),  both  days,  viz., 
March  4,  and  May  13,  fell  on  Sunday,  according  to  the  tables. 
This  circumstance,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  as  favourable  to  the 
copy  of  Augustine  as  it  is  the  reverse  to  that  of  Optatus,  which 
already  labours  under  suspicion  of  having  been  altered.  But,  in 
fact,  it  is  fatal  to  the  strict  purity  of  both  texts  alike.  For  Mr. 
Greswell  has  proved,  that  in  consequence  of  a  correction,  to  the 
amount  of  two  days,  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  by  which  alteration, 
in  the  year  of  the  Nicene  council,  a.d.  325,  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constantine's  accession,  July  25  was  made  to  fall  on  Sun- 
day instead  of  on  Tuesday  (see,  e.g.,  Sup.  Diss.,  xv.),  the  tables 
cannot  be  trusted  for  dates  before  a.d.  325,  save  when  subject  to 
a  corresponding  correction. 
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as  such,  could  not  convey  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  somewhat 
lowered  his  tone,  and  offered  to  resign,  so  that  he  might  be 
consecrated  anew  by  them.  This  offer,  however,  they  were 
now  by  no  means  in  the  mood  to  accept ;  and  Purpurius  of 
Limata  is  even  reported  to  have  said,  "  Let  him  come ;  let 
him  come  ;  and  instead  of  laying  our  hands  on  him  to  con- 
secrate him,  we  will  break  his  head  by  way  of  penance."* 
They  rather  forthwith  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him  for 
contumacy,  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  ordained  by  a 
traditor,  and  for  having,  as  they  declared,  hindered  the 
brethren  from  affording  comfort  and  refreshment  to  certain 
imprisoned  confessors  during  the  persecution.!  This  last 
accusation,  probably,  had  reference  to  such  candidates  for 
martyrdom,  as  he  and  Mensurius  had  refused  to  honour  in 
that  capacity.  With  Caecilian,  the  Numidian  prelates 
included  Felix  in  the  same  sentence,  and  some  others  who 
had  taken  part  in  his  consecration,  as  having  been  con- 
victed, from  public  documents,  of  surrendering  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  burnt ;  as  well  as  all  who  should  persist  in 
communing  with  the  parties  thus  placed  under  anathema.J 
In  the  room  of  the  degraded  prelate  of  Carthage  they  con- 
secrated Majorinus,  a  church-reader,  who  had  been  under 
Caecilian's  own  immediate  supervision  whilst,  as  yet,  only  a 
deacon  ;  and  who  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  household 
of  his  enemy,  Lucilla.§  And  now,  besides  communicating, 
according  to  custom,  the  results  of  their  deliberations  to 
the  christian  world  at  large,  they  further  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  emperor.  Accordingly, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  a.d.  313 — a  black  day  in  the  annals  of 
Christendom — they  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proconsul 
Anulinus  a  sealed  packet  of  papers  contained  in  a  leathern 

*  Optatus,  lib.  i.  p.  41.  Tillemont,  Mem.  vi.  Les  Donatistes, 
§7. 

f  Tillemont,  ibid.,  §  8.  J  Ibid. 

§  Ibid,  §  9.  The  catholics  asserted  that  Lucilla  had  even  paid  a 
large  sum  of  money  (about  2.400Z.)  to  the  Numidian  prelates  for 
this  favour,  and  that  Purpurius  received  a  fourth  as  his  share  of 
the  spoil.  But  this  story  sounds  much  more  like  a  calumny  than 
a  fact. 
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bag,  which  was  inscribed,  "  Statement,  of  the  catholic 
church,  presented  by  those  in  communion  with  Majorinus, 
in  proof  of  the  crimes  of  Caecilian ; "  together  with  a 
petition  to  Constantine.  The  presentation  of  •  these  docu- 
ments they  requested  Anulinus  to  undertake ;  who  appears 
to  have  despatched  them  the  very  same  day.*  The  closing 
portion  of  their  petition — the  first  recorded  formal  appli- 
cation made  by  any  christian  party  to  the  Caesar  to  legis- 
late in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world — has  been  preserved  by  Optatus,f  and  runs  thus  : — 
"  We  address  ourselves  to  you,  most  excellent  prince, 
because  you  are  of  a  righteous  parentage,  and  the  son 
of  a  father  who  did  not  persecute  us  as  did  his  colleagues, 
the  other  emperors.  Since,  therefore,  the  regions  of  Gaul 
have  not  fallen  into  the  sin  of  surrendering  the  Scriptures, 
and,  since  there  are  disputes  between  us  and  other  prelates 
of  Africa,  we  supplicate  your  piety,  that  our  cause  may  be 
submitted  to  judges  chosen  from  Gaul." 

In  partial  compliance  with  this  petition,  the  emperor 
directed  that  Miltiades  of  Rome,  and  three  other  prelates 
from  Gaul,  should  examine  the  charges  against  Caecilian ; 
and  that  each  party  should  be  allowed  to  bring  ten 
prelates  from  Africa  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial.}  In 
palpable  contravention,  however,  of  the  views  of  the 
memorialists,  Miltiades — who  can  hardly  have  thus  modi- 
fied, without  the  emperor's  authority,  the  arrangement 
originally  contemplated — joined  with  himself,  besides  the 
three  Gallic  prelates,  fifteen  of  his  Italian  colleagues ;  and 
this  synod  of  Rome,  whose  sittings  opened  on  Oct.  2nd  of 
the  same  year,  fully  acquitted  Caecilian,  and  declared  his 
chief  accuser,  Donatus  of  Casse  Nigra?,  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  schism. §  Against  this  decision  the  party  of  Majorinus 
naturally  enough  appealed  on  several  grounds ;  and  espe- 
cially because  the  charge  against  Felix,  of  Aptungis,  had 
not  been  considered  at  all.  Hence,  in  the  next  year, 
Constantine  ordered  an  examination,  by  torture,  before 
the  civil  tribunal  at   Carthage,  of  the  witnesses  in  the 

*  Ibid.,  §  10.  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  22. 

{  Euseb.  H.  E.,  x.  5.  §  Tillemont,  ut  supra,  {§  14,  15. 
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case  of  Felix.  This  took  place  Feb.  15th,  and  resulted  in 
a  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused.*  On  the 
following  first  of  August,  the  prelates  of  Western  Cristen- 
dom  assembled  in  synod,  by  imperial  command,  at  Aries, 
to  consider  the  whole  case ;  and  the  Donatists  were  again 
defeated,  t  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  again  ap- 
pealed to  Constantine,  who,  after  affecting  the  greatest 
indignation  "  that  they  should  have  constituted  him  judge 
who  was  himself  amenable  to  Jesus  Christ,  with  whose 
authority  the  prelates  were  clothed,"  J  and  charging  them, 
very  deservedly,  with  "  acting  quite  like  the  heathens  in 
calling  upon  him  to  settle  their  religious  disputes,"  at 
length,  in  A.D.  316,  summoned  both  parties  before  him 
at  Milan,  and  once  more  decided  in  favour  of  Ca9cilian.§ 
He,  moreover,  now  proceeded  to  persecute  the  mal- 
contents ;  depriving  them  of  their  churches  and  con- 
fiscating their  ecclesiastical  estates.     To  carry  these  and 

*  Ibid.,  §§  16—19.  f  Ibid.,  §§  20—22. 

X  Yet  just  before  this  synod  of  Aries,  Constantine  wrote  thus  to 
the  prefect  Ablavius  :— "  Since  I  know  that  you  serve  and  adore, 
as  well  as  myself,  the  supreme  God,  I  make  this  avowal  to  you, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  permitted  us  to  tolerate  these 
divisions  and  disputes,  which  may  draw  down  the  wrath  of  God, 
not  only  upon  the  commonwealth,  but  also  upon  myself,  whom  His 
divine  will  has  charged  with  the  care  and  management  of  all  things 
upon  earth.  I  fear,  I  say,  lest  His  outraged  justice  may  punish  me 
by  some  mishap.  But  I  shall  have  every  ground  to  rest  perfectly 
assured,  and  to  expect  from  the  goodness  of  God  all  sorts  of  pros- 
perity, when  I  can  see  everybody  honour  as  they  ought  the  catholic 
religion,  and  render  their  homage  to  God  in  brotherly  union  and 
perfect  concord."  Tillemont,  ibid.,  §  20.  In  like  manner,  or  rather 
still  more  plainly,  does  he  write,  in  the  year  after  the  synod,  to 
Celsus,  Yicar  of  Africa :— "  I  believe  that  I  cannot,  without  the 
greatest  criminality,  overlook  what  is  amiss  ;  there  being  nothing 
to  which  I  am  more  strictly  bound,  if  I  wish  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  prince,  than  to  extirpate  all  the  errors  which  the  rashness  of 
men  has  introduced,  and  to  labour  that  the  true  religion  may  be 
embraced  by  all  the  world;  to  establish  union  and  concord  amongst 
the  faithful,  and  to  cause  the  xcorship  due  to  God  to  be  paid  to 
Him."     Tillemont,  ibid.,  §  25. 

§  Ibid.,  §§  23—26. 
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other  violent  measures  against  them  into  effect,  and  to 
compel  them  to  unite  in  communion  with  their  oppo- 
nents, he  sent  a  count  of  the  empire,  Ursacius,  whose 
fanaticism  kindled  a  still  fiercer  flame  amongst  their 
partisans.  This  hecame  so  dangerous,  especially  when 
the  Circumcellions — a  sort  of  "begging  friars,  who  panted 
for  martyrdom,  and  proceeded  to  the  most  frantic  ex- 
cesses— came  upon  the  stage,  that  the  emperor  hecame 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  African  provinces, 
and,  therefore,  quickly  sounded  a  retreat.  In  A.D.  321,  he 
addressed  to  the  vicar,  Verinus,  a  rescript,  in  which  he 
granted  to  the  Donatists — as  they  were  now  called,  after 
Donatus  the  Great,  who  had  succeeded  to  Majorinus  in 
A.D.  315 — full  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  own  con- 
victions ;  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter  which  belonged 
to  the  judgment  of  God.* 

Constantine  ought  to  have  been  convinced,  by  this 
experiment,  how  powerless  the  state  must  ever  be  to 
allay,  and  how  easily  it  may  worse  embroil,  the  con- 
troversies of  Christians.  But  the  jealousy  natural  to 
him  as  a  despot,  did  not  suffer  him  to  see  that  these 
could  only  become  dangerous  to  social  order — the  main 
interest  with  him — by  his  furnishing  the  spiritual  com- 
batants with  secular  weapons.  Immersed,  as  he  was, 
in  the  heathen  ideas  which  he  had  only  nominally 
renounced,  and  surrounded  with  ecclesiastical  courtiers, 
who  were  but  too  well  satisfied  with  such  a  superficial 
abjuration,  he  did  not  take  warning  from  the  effervescence 
— so  unprecedented  under  the  old  pagan  regime — excited 
by  his  very  first  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  church  of 
Christ,  that  he  had  now  entered  within  a  sphere  in  which 
the  time-honoured  maxims  of  Roman  state-craft,  relative  to 
religion,  were  no  longer  applicable.  Hence,  when,  on  his 
becoming,  by  the  double  defeat  of  Licinius,  at  Adrianople, 
July  3rd,  and  at  Chalcedon,  Sept.  9th,  A.D.  323,  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world,  he  found,  to  his  great  mortification, 
the  East  to  be  even  more  disturbed  by  the  Arian  con- 
troversy than  the  West  had  been  by  the  Donatist  troubles, 
*  Neander,  Gen.  Church  Hist.,  iii.  257,  258. 
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he  resolved  to  interpose  his  own  authority  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute  also.  Into  the  particulars  of  the 
momentous  doctrinal  question  at  issue,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter.  It  started  out  of  an  assertion  of  the  presbyter, 
Arius,  that  "there  was  a  moment  when  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  exist ; "  and  it  had  already  divided  the  Oriental 
divines  into  hostile  camps.  In  all  likelihood,  however,  it 
would  not  of  itself,  and  without  the  additional  fury  which 
the  intermeddling  of  the  political  power  was  sure  to  lend 
to  the  rising  storm,  have  shaken  Christendom  to  its  centre 
for  a  hundred  years.  The  chief  interest  of  the  controversy 
for  us  is,  that  it  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  imperial  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  for  its 
extension  over  the  whole  christian  world. 

Arius  was,  probably,  a  Lybian  by  birth,  and,  along  with 
several  eminent  ecclesiastics,  who  afterwards  declared  them- 
selves in  his  favour,  had  been  educated  at  Antioch  under 
Lucian;  who,  again,  is  more  than  suspected  of  having 
been  a  partisan  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  Alexandrian 
presbyter  was  tall  in  stature,  spare  in  form,  of  melancholy 
mien,  and  coldly  logical  in  his  intellectual  bent.  By  his 
commanding  presence,  insinuating  address,  and  popular 
style  of  disputation,  he  wras  fitted  to  make  a  great  impres- 
sion ;  and,  after  retrieving  an  early  mishap  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical career,  he  became  entrusted  with  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
parochial  cures  belonging  to  the  city  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  death  of  the  prelate,  Achillas  (a.d.  312),  he  even  had 
hopes  of  succeeding  him ;  but  was  fain  to  yield  to  the  claims 
of  his  rival,  Alexander.  At  a  theological  conference  which 
the  latter  held  with  his  clergy,  about  a.d.  317,  a  debate 
arising  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Arius  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  before-mentioned  dictum — that  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Son  of  God  did  not  exist.  Confounding 
analogy  with  fact,  as  his  peculiar  temperament  impelled 
him  to  do,  he  drew  this  conclusion  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  being  styled  a  Son.  Hence,  too,  since  the 
Logos,  as  generated,  did  not  exist  from  eternity,  he  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  he  could  not,  strictly  speaking,  be 
God,  but  must  be  a  creature  produced  from  nothing,  although 
B   B 
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the  only  creature  of  God  as  the  Father.  According  to 
Arius,  no  proper  divinity  could  belong  to  him,  but  only  such 
as  was  imparted  to  him  by  the  grace  of  the  Father.  It  fol- 
lowed, moreover,  from  the  assumption  that  the  Logos  had  a 
beginning  in  time,  that  he  was  not  unchangeable ;  and,  so 
far  from  shunning  this  conclusion,  Arius  actually  taught 
that  the  Logos,  by 'a  misuse  of  his  freedom,  was  capable  of 
sinning.  Hence,  it  was  properly  objected  against  him  by 
his  prelate,  Alexander,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  true  Redeemer  of  men,  since  He,  who  was  ever 
himself  the  subject  of  temptation  to  evil,  could  not  free 
other  beings  from  evil.  Lastly,  Arius  taught  that  the  Logos 
occupied  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  the  place  which  belongs 
to  reason  in  other  men. 

These  conclusions  respecting  the  Logos,  which  led  directly 
to  idolatry,  if,  as  the  Arians  did  not  deny,  he  was  to  be 
worshipped  and  adored,  were  reached  by  their  author,  not 
as  the  result  of  scriptural  inquiry,  but  in  a  purely  specula- 
tive way.  When,  however,  he  came  to  promulgate  them 
from  the  pulpit,  he,  of  course,  knew  how  to  press  various 
texts  from  the  Bible  into  the  service  of  his  theory.  It  is 
no  wonder,  that  amongst  the  mercurial  Greeks  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  talkative  factories,  as  we  learn  from  the  lively 
letter  of  Hadrian,  were  always  given  to  weaving  webs  of 
less  even  texture  than  its  linen,  and  to  blowing  bubbles 
less  transparent  than  its  glass,  these  subtle  dogmas  of  the 
great  preacher  of  the  day  soon  became  quite  the  rage. 
Arius  soon  made  a  strong  party  there,  which,  besides  in- 
cluding seven  hundred  of  the  consecrated  virgins,  numbered 
amongst  the  clergy  of  the  city  seven  of  the  parochial  pres- 
byters, and  twelve  deacons.  To  quell  the  disturber,  Alex- 
ander summoned  (a.d.  319)  a  synod  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred prelates,  by  which  Arius  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated.  Upon  this  the  heresiarch  addressed 
himself,  partly  by  personal  interviews,  and  partly  by 
letters,  to  the  prelates  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  Alexander's  harsh  proceedings,  and 
accusing  him  of  teaching  the  existence  of  two  eternal 
principles.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed,  for 
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the  use  of  the  populace,  his  celebrated  Thalia,  a  collection 
of  theological  songs,  adapted  to  well-known  airs,  for 
mariners,  millers,  and  wayfaring  people.  Since  he  soon 
contrived  to  engage  several  eminent  prelates  in  his  cause, 
e.  g.,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Alexander  issued  encyclical 
epistles  to  the  prelates  of  the  East,  in  which  he  warned 
them  against  the  errors  and  craft  of  his  antagonist.  Never- 
theless, synods  favourable  to  Arius  were  held  in  Bithynia 
and  Palestine,  which  interceded  with  Alexander  on  his 
behalf ;  and  when  these  entreaties  proved  ineffectual,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  lend  the  excommunicated  presbyter  their 
countenance  in  holding,  despite  his  prelate,  religious 
assemblies  in  Alexandria  itself. 

Meanwhile,  Constantine,  although  he  did  not  receive  bap- 
tism till  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  became  daily  more 
and  more  fixed  in  his  determination  to  patronize  the  new 
religion,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  party  of  its  adhe- 
rents, in  preference  to  the  far  more  numerous,  indeed,  but 
infinitely  less  compact  and  earnest,  heathen  faction.  Hence, 
scarcely  had  he  disposed  of  his  rival,  Licinius,  when  he 
began  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  hush  the  vexatious 
Arian  strife,  which  threatened  so  seriously  to  disconcert  all 
his  most  deeply-cherished  plans.  He  wrote  from  Nico- 
media to  Alexander,  and  his  excommunicated  presbyter, 
Arius,  jointly,  entreating  them  in  language  impassioned 
as  that  of  a  lover,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  humblest  suppli- 
ant, rather  than  that  of  the  master  of  the  world,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  each  other.*  The  bearer  of  the  letter  was  Hosius  of 
Cordova,  who  was  authorized,  in  case  of  need,  to  convoke 
a  synod  of  Egyptian  prelates  at  Alexandria,  to  decide 
between  the  parties.  The  emperor's  strangely  untheological 
epistle — which  treated  the  difference  of  sentiment  as  one 
of  the  most  trivial  kind — having,  of  course,  missed  its  aim, 
such  an  assembly  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Hosius, 
at  which  Arius  was  condemned.  Of  this  decision  Arius 
bitterly  complained  in   a  letter   addressed  to  Constantine 

*  The  letter  is  given  by  Eusebius.  See  De  Vit.  Const,,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  64-72. 
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himself,  to  which  the  emperor  condescended  a  lengthy  and 
studied  reply.  In  this  extraordinary  document,  which  was 
publicly  posted  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  the 
imperial  theologian  condescended  to  tjie  most  virulent 
abuse  of  the  poor  presbyter ;  vividly  caricaturing  his  personal 
appearance — his  frame  without  vigour  and  strength,  his 
pale  and  bloodless  visage,  his  lean  body  bowed  down  with 
chagrin  and  restlessness,  and  even  more  than  insinuating 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  devil,  whose  poison  filled  his 
veins,  and  brought  on  frightful  convulsions.  In  answer 
to  the  boast  of  Arius,  respecting  the  number  of  his  sup- 
porters, Constantine  significantly  reminded  him  that  he  had 
now  to  deal  with  one  accustomed  to  conquer.  Nevertheless, 
the  exasperated  emperor  did  not  refuse  the  personal  con- 
ference which  it  would  seem  Arius  had  humbly  craved ; 
and,  accordingly,  such  a  meeting  actually  took  place.  At 
this  interview,  Constantine  examined  Arius  in  the  presence 
of  several  prelates ;  but,  of  course,  could  make  nothing  of 
one  so  well  practised  in  the  arts  of  logical  evasion.  Peace 
wTas  not  restored,  and  Constantine  at  length  summoned  the 
prelates  of  Christendom  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  to 
pronounce  their  judgment  upon  this  question,  as  well  as 
upon  some  others,  such  as  the  proper  time  for  celebrating 
Easter,  upon  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed. 

Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  May,  A.D.  325,  the  First 
(Ecumenical  Council,  at  which  about  three  hundred  pre- 
lates, besides  presbyters  and  deacons,  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  were  present,  commenced  its  sittings.  The 
sessions  were  continued  till  the  emperor's  birthday,  July 
the  25th,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  closed 
with  a  magnificent  banquet,  given  by  Constantine  to  its 
members.  In  this  memorable  convocation,  Athanasius, 
then  only  a  deacon  under  Alexander,  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded  as  prelate,  was  the  leader  of  the  not  very 
numerous,  but  thoroughly  earnest,  party,  who  maintained, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ. 
Directly  opposed  to  the  Athanasians,  were  the  pure  Arians, 
of  whom  there  were  about  a  score.  Between  these  extremes, 
was  the  party  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Semiarians. 
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These  last  composed  the  great  majority  in  the  Council.  By 
combining  their  forces  with  those  of  the  Athanasiair*section, 
in  behalf  of  the  definition  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same 
essence  with  the  Father,  which,  however,  they  understood 
of  mere  likeness  in  respect  of  essence,  they  enabled  the 
latter  to  triumph  decisively  over  the  Arians;  especially 
since  they  were  the  court-party,  and  had  secured,  before- 
hand, the  suffrage  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the  im- 
portant term  (ojjloovctlov).  Constantine  himself  even  conde- 
scended to  speak,  before  the  assembled  fathers,  in  behalf  of 
its  adoption.  Accordingly,  it  was  received  into  the  famous 
Nicene  Creed;  which  even  the  Arians,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  besides  Arius  himself,  viz.,  Theonas  of  Marma- 
rica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  chose  to  subscribe,  rather 
than  incur  the  imperial  displeasure,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  their  sees.  A  more  triumphant  result  than  this  was, 
in  appearance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  Yet  the 
subsequent  history  abundantly  proved  how  hollow  was  the 
peace  which  this  vaunted  council — perhaps,  actually,  the 
best  of  its  kind — had  brought  about;  and  how  little  had 
really  been  done  for  the  faith  of  the  church  by  that  assem- 
bly, which,  after  bartering  away  her  freedom,  deemed  it 
fitting  to  revel  at  the  board  of  her  ravisher,  over  the  glory 
of  its  two-fold  confession : — of  Christ  as  the  fellow  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  His  Bride  as  the  toy  of  the  Caesar ! 
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It  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  diffidence  that  this  sugges- 
tion is  thrown  out.  The  work  on  the  Celestial  and  Ecclesias  - 
tical  Hierarchies,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  this  Diony- 
sius  in  the  middle  ages,  has  long  since  been  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  entirely  spurious.  But  John  Malalas,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  probably  here, 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  transcribes  older  writers,  whilst  he  says 
nothing  about  the  forgery,  expressly  asserts  (Chronographia, 
lib.  x.  p.  252,  Ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  106,  Ed.  Venet. ;  p.  325,  Ed.  Oxon.) 
that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  wrote  a  work,  or  works,  against 
the  Greeks;  to  which  description  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus 
fairly  answers.  That  the  letter  belongs  to  the  apostolic  age, 
appears  from  the  following  considerations,  some  of  which  have 
already  induced  a  tolerably  extensive  recognition  of  its  title  to 
be  assigned  to  that  early  period — I.  Its  author  speaks  (cap.  1) 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world  in  his  own 
times.  II.  He  describes  (see  the  passage  cited  in  the  text) 
the  temple-worship  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  entirely  over- 
thrown a.d.  70,  as  still  subsisting.  III.  He  refers  to  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  as  going  on  while  he  is  writing,  in 
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which  they  were  cast  to  wild  beasts  (cap.  7),  and  destroyed  by- 
fire  (cap.  10),  which  exactly  agrees  with  what  Tacitus  (Annal. 
lib.  xv.  cap.  44)  relates  concerning  the  Neronian  persecution, 
that  they  were  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  that  they  might 
be  devoured  by  wild  dogs,  and  smeared  with  pitch,  as  if  to  re- 
present torches,  and  so  burnt,  in  reference  to  their  pretended 
crime  in  setting  Rome  on  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
later  instance  of  the  employment  of  this  latter  mode  of  punish- 
ment in  cases  of  the  kind,  till  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
(which  itself  seems  to  have  been  an  unusual  example),  full  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  in  a.d.  164.  IV.  It  accords  with 
this  conclusion,  that  the  writer  of  the  two  spurious  chapters 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  wTho  probably  belongs  to  the  Monta- 
nist  age,  when  the  name  of  the  real  author  of  the  epistle  must 
have  been  still  standing  in  the  exemplars,  affects  to  speak  (cap. 
11)  as  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  logical  arrangement,  the  elegant  style,  free  from 
Hebraisms  or  Alexandrinisms  (such  as  must  have  marked 
a  composition  of  Barnabas  or  Apollos,  to  whom  some  have 
ascribed  the  production),  and  the  decidedly  Pauline  stamp  of 
doctrine  which  characterises  it  throughout,  are  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  apostle's  polished  Athenian  con- 
vert. But  what  most  weighed  with  the  author  in  favour  of 
his  conjecture,  were  the  frequent,  yet  artless,  reminiscences 
occurring  throughout  the  epistle,  of  the  train  of  thought,  and 
even  of  the  expressions  of  Paul's  speech  on  Mars' -hill,  which, 
as  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion,  could  not  but  have 
left  the  most  indelible  impressions  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius. 

It  affords  some  confirmation  of  this  guess  (for  it  is  nothing 
more)  that  Dr.  Lechler  (Das  Apostolische  und  das  Nach- 
apostolische  Zeitalter,  p.  214),  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
elaborate  and  careful  survey  of  the  apostolic  churches,  that 
the  christian  community  at  Athens,  in  which  Dionysius  was 
bishop  (Dionys.  Corinth.  apudEuseb.  H.  E.,  iv.  23),  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one,  even  amongst  those  founded  by  Paul, 
which  did  not  consist,  in  part  at  least,  of  Jewish  elements  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  to  such  an  unmixed 
Gentile-christian  church  that  he  traces  the  epistle  before  us 
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(p.  319).  "It  is  plain,"  lie  says,  "from  many  characteristic 
features,  that  the  author  was  a  Gentile-christian,  to  which, 
also,  his  Hellenic  culture  already  points  ;  and  that  he  must 
have  lived  in  a  circle,  in  which,  besides  Gentile- christians,  who 
were  inclined  to  know  nothing  of  the  Mosaic  law,  only  Gen- 
tiles and  unbelieving  Jews,  but  no  Jewish-christians,  were  to 
be  found." 

The  additional  interest  with  which  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment becomes  invested,  if  regarded  as  the  production  of 
Dionysius,  need  not  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  presenting  it 
entire  to  my  readers.  Its  intrinsic  value  will  be  recognised 
sufficiently  through  the  medium  of  a  very  imperfect  version,  to 
render  any  other  apology  superfluous.  In  one  or  two  passages 
the  translator  has  had  but  to  follow  the  sure  footsteps  of 
Neander.  The  headings  prefixed  by  Hefele  to  the  various 
chapters  of  the  epistle,  are  retained  in  the  translation. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  DIOGNETUS. 

Chap.  I. — The  Questions  proposed  by  Diognetus. 

Since,  I  perceive,  most  excellent  Diognetus,  that  you  are 
uncommonly  anxious  to  be  informed  respecting  the  religion  of 
the  Christians,  and  that  you  are  very  intelligently  and  care- 
fully inquiring  about  them,  what  God  they  put  their  trust  in, 
and  how  they  worship,  that  they  all  look  down  upon  the  world 
itself,  and  despise  death,  and  neither  make  any  account  of 
those  that  are  legally  recognised  as  gods  by  the  Greeks,  nor 
observe  the  Jewish  superstition ;  and  what  means  the  affection 
which  they  cherish  for  one  another  ;  and  why  it  is  that  this 
new  sort  of  men,  or  mode  of  living,  has  entered  into  the 
course  of  the  world  now,  and  not  before ;  I  am  heartily 
pleased  with  thee  for  this  forwardness,  and  I  ask  of  God,  who 
prepares  us  for  both  speaking  and  hearing,  that  it  may  be 
given  to  me  so  to  speak,  that  thou  mayest  hear  to  thy  greatest 
possible  improvement,  and  to  thee,  so  to  hear  that  he  who 
speaks  may  have  no  reason  to  repent  it. 
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Chap.  II. — The  Vanity  of  Idols. 
Come,  then,  as  soon  as  thou  hast  purified  thyself  from  all 
the  thoughts  pre-occupying  thy  mind,  and  art  become,  as  at 
the  first,  a  new  man,  as  one  who,  according  to  thine  own 
acknowledgment,  art  to  be  a  hearer  of  a  new  doctrine,  see  not 
only  with  thine  eyes,  but  with  thine  understanding  also,  of 
what  substance  or  shape  they  are  whom  ye  affirm,  and  declare, 
by  your  laws,  to  be  gods  ?  Is  not  such  a  one  a  stone,  like 
to  the  pavement  ?  And  such  a  one  brass,  not  better 
than  the  brazen  vessels  made  for  our  common  use?  And 
another  wood,  already  rotten  too  ?  And  this  silver,  needing  a 
man  to  guard  it  lest  it  be  stolen?  And  that  iron,  eaten 
through  by  rust  ?  And  the  next  pottery,  in  no  wise  seemlier 
than  such  as  is  made  into  vessels  for  the  basest  service  ?  Are 
not  all  these  things  made  of  corruptible  matter  ?  Have  they 
not  all  been  belaboured  by  iron  and  fire  ?  Did  not  their 
statuary,  brazier,  silversmith,  potter,  give  them  shape  ?  Ere 
by  the  arts  of  these  workmen  the  materials  were  moulded  into 
the  shape  of  these  divinities,  was  not  each  of  these  materials 
— is  it  not  even  still — cast  into  a  different  shape  ?  Could  not 
the  now  existing  vessels,  made  of  the  same  materials,  become 
like  such  divinities,  if  the  same  workmen  were  at  hand? 
Again,  could  not  these  things  which  are  now  worshipped  by 
you  become,  under  the  hands  of  men,  vessels  like  the  rest  ? 
Are  they  not  all  dumb  ?  Are  they  not  blind  ?  Are  they  not 
lifeless  ?  Are  they  not  senseless  ?  Are  they  not  motionless  ? 
Are  they  not  all  rotting  ?  Are  they  not  all  wasting  away  ? 
These  things  ye  call  gods  !  To  these  ye  are  slaves  !  These  ye 
bow  down  to  !  And  ye  are  made  perfectly  like  them !  For 
this  ye  hate  the  Christians,  because  they  do  not  think  these  to 
be  gods  !  [And  why  should  they  ?]  For  do  not  ye,  who  de- 
clare them  such  by  law,  and  fancy  them  such,  despise  them 
much  more  ?  Do  ye  not  much  rather  mock  and  insult  them, 
by  exposing  for  worship  those  of  stone  and  earthenware 
without  guards,  whilst  you  lock  up  those  of  silver  and  gold  of 
nights,  and  station  guards  near  them  of  days,  lest  they  be 
stolen  ?    Again,  by  the  honours  with  which  you  make  believe 
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to  offer  to  them,  you  tantalize  them  rather,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
endued  with  sense.  But  to  prove  whether  they  are  without 
sense,  ye  worship  them  with  blood  and  fat.  Let  any  one  of 
you  endure  such  treatment !  Let  any  one  of  you  suffer  such 
things  to  be  done  to  himself!  But,  indeed,  no  man,  no  not 
one,  will,  if  he  can  help  it,  suffer  such  tantalizing  ;  for  he  has 
sense  and  reason.  But  the  stone  permits  it.  For  it  is  sense- 
less. Hence  you  prove  that  it  does  not  possess  sense.  I  could 
say,  therefore,  many  and  various  other  things  concerning  the 
refusal  of  the  Christians  to  be  the  slaves  of  such  gods.  But 
if  these  do  not  appear  enough  for  any  one,  I  deem  it  super- 
fluous to  say  more. 

Chap.  III. — The  Jews  are  Superstitious,  thinking  God  is 

in  WANT. 

In  the  next  place,  I  believe  you  are  anxious  to  hear  why  the 
Christians  do  not  worship  God  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Jews.  I  answer,  therefore,  that  though  the  Jews  shun  the 
idolatry  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  and  profess  to  believe 
in,  and  to  reverence  the  one  God  and  ruler  of  all  men,  yet 
since  they  pay  him  no  nobler  homage  than  the  heathen  do  to 
their  gods,  they  are  thoroughly  in  error.  For  they,  by  fancy- 
ing that  they  give  to  God,  as  though  He  were  in  need,  the 
self-same  offerings,  by  presenting  which  to  their  senseless  and 
dumb  idols,  the  Greeks  afford  a  proof  of  their  foolishness, 
ought  to  be  deemed  not  His  worshippers,  but  rather  mockers 
of  Him.  For  He  that  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  in  them,  and  who  liberally  supplies  the  wants 
of  all,  does  not  himself  want  any  of  the  things  which  he  him- 
self affords  to  those  who  make  believe  that  they  give  to  him. 
But  those  who  pretend  to  pay  what  is  due  to  him  by  blood, 
and  fat,  and  holocausts,  and  to  patronize  him  with  such 
honours,  differ  not  a  whit,  in  my  judgment — in  that  they 
imagine  they  enrich  Him  who  needeth  nothing — from  those 
who  bestow  the  same  fond  honours  on  the  dumb  idols,  which 
cannot  partake  of  honour. 
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Chap.  IV. — The  other  Customs  of  the  Jews  are  no  better 

SUITED    TO    THE   WORSHIP    OP    GOD. 

But,  in  truth,  you  have  no  need,  I  conjecture,  that  I  should 
tell  you  how  ridiculous,  and  utterly  beneath  argument,  are 
their  alarms  about  their  food,  and  their  superstition  about  the 
sabbaths,  and  their  bragging  of  circumcision,  and  their  hypo- 
critical fasts  and  new  moons.  For  how  can  it  be  proper  to 
receive  some  of  the  things  which  God  has  created  for  the  use 
of  man  as  created  aright,  whilst  spurning  others  as  useless  and 
superfluous  ?  And,  again,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  im- 
pious to  bear  false  witness  against  God,  as  though  he  had  for- 
bidden the  doing  of  any  good  action  on  the  sabbath  day? 
How,  too,  can  their  bragging  of  the  curtailment  of  their  flesh, 
as  a  sure  sign  of  their  election,  as  though  they  were  on  this 
account  specially  beloved  by  God,  provoke  aught  besides 
laughter?  Who,  again,  will  judge  their  star-gazing  and  watch- 
ing of  the  moon,  with  a  view  to  settling  the  observance  of 
months  and  days,  and  their  ordering  the  Divine  dispensations 
and  changes  of  the  seasons,  as  festivals  or  fasts,  at  their  plea- 
sure, to  be  a  sign^of_pJ£ty,  and  not  much  rather  of  folly  r  I 
imagine,  therefore,  that  you  are  sufficiently  informed,  that  the 
Christians  rightly  keep  aloof  from  the  empty  worship  and  the 
delusions  chargeable  upon  the  Jews  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  and  from  their  religious  fuss  and  vain-gloriousness. 
But  the  mystery  of  their  own  religion  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  learn  from  man. 

Chap.  V. — The  Manners  of  the  Christians. 
For  the  Christians  are  not  separated  from  other  men  by 
earthly  abode,  by  language  or  by  customs.  They  dwell 
nowhere  in  cities  by  themselves  ;  they  do  not  use  a  different 
speech,  or  affect  a  life  of  dazzling  asceticism.  No,  by  no  in- 
genuity and  penetration  of  pretentious  men  was  this  discipline 
of  theirs  devised  for  them,  nor  have  they,  as  some  others,  any 
human  dogma  to  keep.  They  dwell  in  the  cities  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  barbarians,  each  as  his  lot  has  been  cast ;  and,  while 
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they  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  country  in  respect  to  dress, 
food,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  outward  life,  they 
yet  show  a  peculiarity  of  conduct  wondrous  and  striking  to  all. 
They  inhabit  their  native  country,  but  as  strangers.  They 
take  their  share  of  all  burdens  as  citizens  ;  and  endure  all 
kinds  of  wrong  as  though  they  were  foreigners.  Every  strange 
soil  is  their  fatherland  ;  and  every  one's  fatherland  a  strange 
soil.  They  marry  like  all  others,  and  have  children,  but  they 
do  not  expose  their  offspring.  They  make  their  table  common, 
but  not  their  bed.  They  are  in  the  flesh,  but  they  live  not 
after  the  flesh.  They  tarry  on  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is 
in  heaven.  They  obey  the  existing  laws,  and  conquer  the  laws 
by  their  lives.  They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted  by  all.  They 
are  unknown,  and  yet  they  are  condemned  ;  they  are  killed 
and  made  alive.  They  are  poor,  and  make  many  rich.  They 
want  for  all  things,  and  abound  in  all  things.  They  are  loaded 
with  infamy,  and  are  rendered  glorious  in  their  infamies. 
They  are  blasphemed  and  justified.  They  are  reviled,  and  they 
bless ;  insulted,  and  repay  it  with  respect.  Though  doing 
good,  they  are  punished  as  malefactors.  When  punished, 
they  rejoice,  as  being  then  called  to  live.  By  the  Jews  they 
are  warred  against  as  aliens,  and  are  hunted  down  by  the 
Greeks.  And  yet  they  who  hate  us,  are  unable  to  tell  the 
reason  of  their  enmity. 


Chap.  VI. — What  the  Soul  is  in  the  Body,  that  Chris- 
tians ARE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
It  is  plain  that  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  Christians 
are  in  the  world.  The  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  and  Christians  through  the  cities  of  the 
world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  and  yet  is  not  of  the 
body ;  and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but  are  not  of  the 
world.  The  soul,  unseen,  is  imprisoned  in  a  visible  body ;  and 
Christians  are  known  to  be  in  the  world,  but  their  religio 
remains  unseen.  The  flesh,  though  in  no  respect  wronged, 
wars  against  the  soul,  because  it  is  forbidden  to  indulge  in  its 
pleasures  ;  and  the  world,  though  in  no  wise  wronged,  hates 
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Christians,  because  they  array  themselves  against  its  lusts. 
The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and  the  members  which  hate  her ; 
and  Christians  love  those  that  hate  them.  The  soul  is  shut  up 
in  the  body,  but  yet  it  rules  the  body  ;  and  Christians  are  in- 
carcerated in  the  world,  as  in  a  prison  ;  nevertheless,  they  rule 
the  world.  The  soul,  though  immortal,  dwells  in  a  mortal 
tabernacle;  and  Christians  sojourn  among  the  corruptible, 
awaiting  the  incorruption  which  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  is 
bettered  by  ill  usage  in  respect  to  meats  and  drinks  ;  and 
Christians,  by  being  daily  brought  to  punishment  multiply  the 
more.  To  so  great  a  dignity  has  God  ordained  them,  one 
which  it  is  not  allowed  them  to  decline. 


Chap.  YII. — The  Christian  Religion  was  established  by 
God,  who  sent  not  a  Creature,  but  his  own  Son. — The 
coming  of  Christ. 

For,  as  I  was  saying,  this  religion  was  not  delivered  to  them 
as  any  earthly  invention,  nor  do  they  deem  it  worth  while  to 
guard  with  such  solicitude  a  mortal  conception,  nor  have  they 
been  entrusted  with  the  stewardship  of  any  human  mysteries. 
But  the  Almighty,  and  All-creating,  and  Invisible  God,  Him- 
self from  heaven  inaugurated  amongst  men  the  truth  and  the 
holy  and  inconceivable  Word,  and  fixed  it  firmly  in  their 
hearts,  not  sending  to  men,  as  one  might  fancy,  some  subordi- 
nate, either  an  angel  or  a  prince,  or  one  of  those  who  order 
earthly  affairs,  or  one  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  govern- 
ments in  the  heavens,  but  the  Pramer  and  Architect  of  all 
things  himself,  by  whom  He  shut  up  the  sea  within  its 
bounds,  whose  secret  decrees  all  the  zodiacal  signs  faithfully 
keep,  from  whom  the  sun  received  the  measures  to  be  kept  in 
his  daily  rounds,  whom  the  moon  obeys  as  He  commands  her 
to  shine  by  night,  whom  the  constellations  obey,  following  the 
course  of  the  moon,  by  whom  all  things  are  ordered  through- 
out, and  kept  within  bounds  and  subjected — the  heavens,  and 
the  things  in  the  heavens*,  the  earth,  and  the  things  in  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  things  in  the  sea,  fire,  air,  the  abyss, 
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the  things  in  the  heights  above,  the  things  in  the  depths 
beneath,  the  things  in  the  midst !  Him  He  sent  to  them  ! 
Then,  if  so,  it  must  have  been — as  one  of  the  sons  of  men 
would  argue — to  tyrannise,  to  affright,  to  strike  down  with 
dread  !  Not  so— but  in  gentleness,  in  meekness  !  As  a  king 
sending  his  son,  a  king,  He  sent  Him  !  He  sent  Him  as 
God !  He  sent  Him  as  to  men  !  As  one  who  saves  He 
sent  Him.  As  persuading,  not  as  compelling !  For  there 
is  no  compulsion  with  God!  He  sent  Him  to  invite,  not 
to  drive  !  He  sent  Him  as  loving,  not  as  judging  !  For  He 
will  send  Him  to  be  our  judge.  And  who  may  abide  His 
coming  ?  Do  you  not  see  those  cast  to  the  beasts  that  they 
may  deny  the  Lord,  and  yet  unconquered  ?  Do  you  not  see 
by  how  much  there  are  more  tormentors,  these  others  mul- 
tiplying by  so  much?  Do  not  fancy  that  these  are  mans 
doings  !  They  are  the  power  of  God  !  They  are  the  signs  of 
His  coming ! 

Chap.  VIII. — How  wretched  the  State  of  Men  was  before 
the  Advent  of  the  Word. 

For  who  of  mankind  at  large  knew  before  He  came  what 
God  is  ?  Or,  do  you  receive  the  hollow  and  silly  reasonings  of 
those  people — the  philosophers  who  pass  for  such  ?  Some  of 
whom  say  that  God  is  fire.  What  they  are  on  the  point  of 
being  banished  to,  that  they  call  God  !  Others,  again,  say  He 
is  water.  Others,  again,  that  He  is  some  one  of  the  other 
elements  which  have  been  created  by  God  !  Aye,  although  if 
any  one  of  these  reasonings  holds  good,  each  one  of  the  other 
creatures  could,  in  like  manner,  be  demonstrated  to  be  God  ! 
But  these  fancies  are  the  lying  prodigies  of  quacks.  No  one 
amongst  men  hath  seen  Him  or  known  Him,  but  Himself 
manifests  Himself.  But  He  manife^la_JIimje^J^^a^h^by_ 
means  of  which  alone  it  is_pqssible  for  us  to  see  God.  For 
God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things,  who  made  all  things, 
and  distributed  all  things  in  order,  was  not  only  benevolent 
towards  men,  but  long-suffering  also.  But,  indeed,  such  was 
He  ever,  and  is,  and  will  be,  kind  and  good,  and  slow  to  anger 
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and  true  ;  and  He  alone  is  good.  But  having  conceived  a  vast 
and  unutterable  conception  which.  He  communicated  to  his 
Son  alone,  so  long  as  He  sealed  up  in  mystery,  and  kept  close 
his  wise  counsel,  He  seemed  to  take  no  care  or  thought  of  us. 
But  when,  through  his  beloved  Son,  He  revealed  and  brought 
to  light  the  things  prepared  from  the  beginning,  He  gave 
them  all  to  us  at  once,  both  the  communication  of  his  benefits, 
and  the  sight  and  handling  of  Himself!  Who  of  us  could 
ever  have  expected  such  things  ?  As  a  wise  dispenser,  He 
kept  the  knowledge  of  them  to  Himself  along  with  his  Son. 


Chap.  IX. — Why  the  Son  was  sent  so  late. 

Till  the  old  time  ended,  God  suffered  us  to  be  carried  away, 
as  we  were  bent  on  being,  with  disorderly  impulses,  at  the 
beck  of  our  pleasures  and  lusts.  Not  that  he  altogether  felt 
complacency  in  our  sins,  but  that  he  endured  them  ;  nor  that 
he  had  pleasure  in  that  season  of  unrighteousness,  but  that  he 
was  creating  the  present  season  of  righteousness  ;  in  order 
that,  being  proved  by  our  own  works  incapable  of  life  in  that 
age,  we  might  now  be  capacitated  for  it  by  the  clemency  of 
God  ;  and  that  by  our  showing  that  of  ourselves  it  was  im- 
possible to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  might  be 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of  God.  But  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  unrighteousness  had  been  filled  up,  and  it  had  been 
made  perfectly  clear  that  punishment  and  death  were  to  be 
looked  for  as  its  reward,  whilst  on  the  other  the  season  had 
come  at  which  God  had  foreordained  thenceforth  to  manifest 
His  own  clemency  and  power,  how  (His  kindness  towards  man 
and  His  love  being  transcendent)  it  was  not  that  He  hated  us 
nor  had  cast  us  off,  nor  that  He  bore  a  grudge  against  us,  but 
because  He  was  long-suffering  that  He  had  refrained,  He  him- 
self took  upon  Him  our  sins.  He  himself  gave  away  His  own 
Son  as  a  ransom  for  us,  the  holy  for  the  lawless,  the  harmless 
for  the  evil,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  incorrupt  for  the  cor- 
rupt, the  immortal  for  mortals  !  For  what  else  could  veil  our 
sins  save  His  righteousness  ?  In  whom  was  it  possible  that  we, 
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the  lawless  and  impious,  should  be  justified,  save  in  the  Son 
of  God  alone  ?  O,  sweet  exchange !  O,  work  past  finding 
out !  O,  benefits  beyond  expectation  !  That  the  lawlessness 
of  many  should  be  hidden  in  one  righteous  person,  and  that 
the  righteousness  of  one  should  justify  many  lawless  !  By 
proving,  therefore,  in  the  byegone  time  the  inability  of  our 
nature  to  attain  to  life,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  now  show- 
ing forth  the  Saviour  able  to  save  the  insalvable,  He  purposed 
that  out  of  both  the  past  and  the  present  we  should  find 
motives  to  trust  to  His  loving-kindness,  to  deem  Him  our 
fosterer,  father,  teacher,  counsellor,  physician,  mind,  light, 
honour,  glory,  strength,  life, — to  take  no  thought  for  raiment 
and  food  ! 


Chap.  X. — What  Blessings  will  accrue  to  Diognetus,  if 

HE    SHALL   EMBRACE   THE    CHRISTIAN   FAITH. 

And  thou,  if  thou  longest  for  and  lay  est  hold  of  this  trust, 
wilt,  to  begin  with,  apprehend  the  knowledge  of  the  goodness 
of  God.  For  God  loved  men,  for  whom  He  made  the  world, 
to  whom  He  put  in  subjection  all  things  therein,  on  whom  He 
bestowed  reason,  to  whom  He  gave  mind,  whom  alone  He  per- 
mitted to  look  erect  towards  Himself,  whom  He  moulded  after 
his  own  image,  to  whom  He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son,  for 
whom  He  promised  the  kingdom  in  heaven,  and  will  give  it  to 
them  that  love  Him !  Then,  when  thou  knowest  Him,  with 
what  gladness,  thinkest  thou,  wilt  thou  be  filled  ?  Or,  how 
wilt  thou  love  Him  who  first  so  loved  thee  ?  And,  loving  Him, 
thou  wilt  be  an  imitator  of  His  goodness  !  And  marvel  not  if 
man  is  able  to  become  an  imitator  of  God.  He  is  able  by  His 
will.  For  not  tyrannising  over  our  neighbours,  nor  devising  how 
to  possess  more  than  those  weaker  than  ourselves,  nor  growing 
rich  and  doing  violence  to  our  poorer  brethren  is  happiness ;  nor 
can  one  in  these  ways  become  an  imitator  of  God.  But  these 
things  have  nothing  in  common  with  His  greatness  !  But, 
whoso  takes  upon  him  his  neighbour's  burden ;  he  who,  with 
that  in  which  he  is  better  off,  is  eager  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
man  who  is  worse  off,  and  becomes,  by  imparting  to  the  needy 

C  C 
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whatsoever  things  he  possesses  through  the  gift  of  God,  a  god 
to  the  recipients,  this  man  is  an  imitator  of  God.  Then,  being 
on  earth,  thou  wilt  perceive  that  God  guides  the  helm  of  state 
in  the  heavens  ;  then  thou  wilt  begin  to  speak  the  mysteries 
of  God ;  then  thou  wilt  both  love  and  admire  those  who  are 
tortured  for  their  refusal  to  deny  God ;  then  thou  wilt  find 
out  the  deceitfulness  and  vain  show  of  the  world,  when  thou 
shalt  know  what  it  is  to  live  truly  in  heaven,  when  thou  shalt 
despise  the  seeming  death  here,  when  thou  shalt  be  afraid 
of  the  real  death,  which  is  kept  for  those  who  shall  be 
doomed  to  everlasting  fire,  which  will  torture  to  the  end, 
those  given  over  thereto.  Then  wilt  thou  admire  and  pro- 
nounce happy  those  who,  for  righteousness'  sake,  endure  the 
fire  upon  earth,  when  thou  knowest  of  that  fire  ! 
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On  this  last  of  the  three  temptations  in  the  wilderness, 
Xeander  (Life  of  Christ,  §  45)  makes  the  following  weighty  re- 
marks :  "  We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  lite- 
rally that  Satan  proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him 
homage,  as  the  price  of  a  transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world :  no  extraordinary  degree  of  piety  would  have 
been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a  proposal  as  this.  We  consider 
it  as  involving  the  two  following  points,  which  must  be  taken 
together — viz.,  1st,  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  dominion 
as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and,  2nd, 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not 
fully  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and 
which  Christ  treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein 
was  the  temptation,  that  the  Messiah  should  not  develop  his 
kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its  pure  spirituality  from  within, 
but  should  establish  it  at  once  as  an  outward  dominion ;  and 
that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means." 
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"  We  find  here  the  principle  that,  to  try  to  establish  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to 
turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and 
to  employ  that  fallen  intelligence  which  pervades  all  human 
sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form,  to  found  the  reign  of 
Christ.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ  condemned 
every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's 
work  is  to  be  accomplished  purely  as  His  work,  and  by  His 
power,  without  foreign  aid ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share 
of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him  alone." 

"And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How 
often  was  he  urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly 
spirit  of  the  people,  to  gratify  their  intense,  long- cherished 
hopes,  and  establish  his  kingdom  in  a  worldly  form,  before  the 
last  demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon  him,  as  he  entered,  in 
the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city  of  God's 
earthly  reign  ;  before  his  last  refusal,  expressed  in  his  submis- 
sion to  those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's 
pure,  spiritual  kingdom/ ' 
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This  pregnant  passage  (Matt.  vi.  5—15),  in  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  even  when  praying  unto  their  Father  in 
secret,  to  regard  themselves  as  worshipping  with  the  "  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  on  eaith"  (as,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Paul's  words  (Heb.  xii.  22 — 24),  addressed  to  readers,  some  of 
whom  must  have  been  hearers,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
they  must  at  length  have  come  to  understand  J,  is  an  impreg- 
nable bulwark  of  the  protestant  doctrine  concerning  the  invi- 
sible church.  For  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  must  plainly  be 
conceded,  if  the   Lord's  Prayer,  considered  in  the  light  of 
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a  model  of  secret  devotion,  for  which  purpose  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  given  by  the  Saviour  himself,  is  to  bear  any 
meaning  at  all.  Cyprian,  who,  in  his  famous  treatise  u  On  the 
Unity  of  the  Church,"  sof^srversely  ignores  this  truth  (which 
has  only  to  be  resolutely  intej|Dolated  against  the  sense  of  the 
author,  to  convert  one  of  the  falsest  and  most  mischievous 
pieces  of  divinity  ever  written  into  a  masterly  production  of 
almost  apostolic  wisdom),  has  yet,  in  his  later  tract  On  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  struck  upon  the  path  which,  if  followed  out, 
could  not  but  have  led  him  to  its  distinct  and  thankful  recog- 
nition. After  citing  the  prayer  as  given  in  Matthew,  he  begins 
his  exposition  by  adverting  to  the  highly  significant  and 
striking  phenomenon  (which,  however,  modern  commentators 
seem  to  have  altogether  overlooked),  that  terms  in  the  first 
person  plural  are  throughout  put  by  our  Lord  into  the  mouth 
of  the  solitary  worshipper  in  his  closet ;  **  Ante  omnia  pacis 
doctor  atque  unitatis  magister  singulatim  noluit  et  privatim 
precem  fieri,  ut  quis  cum  precatur  non  pro  se  tantum  precetur. 
Non  enim  dicimus,  Pater  meus  qui  es  in  ccelo,  nee  panem  meum 
da  mihi  hodie ;  nee  dimitti  sibi  tantum  unusquisque  debitum 
suum  postulat,  aut  ut  in  tentationem  non  inducatur,  atque  a 
malo  liberetur  pro  se  solo  rogat.  Publica  est  nobis  et  com- 
munis oratio,  et  quando  oramus,  non  pro  uno  sed  pro  toto 
populo  oramus,  quia  totus  populus  unum  sumus.  Deus  pacis 
et  concordia?  magister,  qui  docuit  unitatem,  sic  orare  unum 
pro  omnibus  voluit,  quomodo  in  uno  omnes  ipse  portavit." 
(DeOrat.  Dom.  p.  205.  Ed.  Paris,  1726.)  "Above  all  things, 
the  teacher  of  peace  and  master  of  unity  was  averse  to  our 
offering  prayer  as  individuals  and  separate  units,  so  that  when 
any  one  prays  he  is  not  to  pray  for  himself  alone.  Por  we  do 
not  say,  My  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  nor,  Give  me  this  day 
my  daily  bread  ;  nor  does  every  one  ask  for  himself  alone  that 
his  debts  may  be.  forgiven,  or  that  he  may  not  be  led  into 
temptation  ;  nor  does  he  beseech  for  himself  alone  that  he  may 
be  delivered  from  evil.  The  prayer  is  a  social  and  common 
one,  and  when  we  pray  we  pray  not  for  one  person,  but  for  the 
whole  people,  because  we,  the  whole  people,  are  one.  The 
God  of  peace  and  Master  of  concord,  who  has  taught  us  our 
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unity,  would  have  one  pray  for  all,  even  as  He  himself  bore 
ns  all  in  His  one  person."  So  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  12),  says  of  the  ripe  Christian,  K«v  ^cvo?  ivy^ria, 
tov  twv  a<y<&jy  %opov  awHsrafAivov  £%£<.  ,  "  Even  if  he  prays  in  soli- 
tude, he  has  the  whole  choir  of  l^ly  ones  standing  with  him  at 
his  side."  And  again,  in  the  same  passage,  MirayycXuv  ev^stsu. 
"He  prays  in  fellowship  with  the  angels." 


APPENDIX  (D).— Page  91. 

The  office  referred  to  in  the  text  was  that  of  the  D*HJ73> 
or  juniors,  as  opposed  to  the  D^ppJ  the  seniors,  or  presby- 
ters (comp.  Luke  vii.  3).  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  word 
$iax.ovos,  "deacon,"  or  "minister,"  is  a  substantive,  and  is,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  generic  term  applied  to  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  not  excepting  the  apostles  themselves. 
(Compare  Acts  vi.  4,  and  1  Cor.  iii.  5.)  Whereas  the  words 
TrpzufivTtpoi,  "senior,"  or  "elder,"  and  viurepoi,  "junior,"  or 
"  younger,"  are  both  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree,  with 
which  Siouovos  is  to  be  supplied.  The  full  formula  in  each  of 
the  two  respective  cases  would  be  "the  elder  ministers"  and 
"  the  younger  ministers  "  of  the  church ;  the  one  class  denoting 
the  ministers  of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  the  other  those  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  The  adoption  of  this  terminology  into  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  New  Testament,  would  alone  be 
proof  sufficient  that  Christianity  knows  of  only  two  grades  in 
the  ministry.  For  the  elder  and  younger  ministers  of  the 
church  plainly  exhaust  the  category.  Accordingly,  the  apo- 
stles style  themselves  presbyters,  or  elders  :  1  Peter  v.  1 ; 
2  John  i.  ;  3  John  1.  (Compare  Papias,  apud  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.,  iii.  39.)  And  if  their  office  seems  in  one  place  (Acts 
i.  20)  to  be  called  a  "bishopric,"  this  makes  no  difference, 
since  the  perfect  equipollence  of  the  terms  "bishop"  and 
"presbyter,"  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  learned.  See  Augusti,  Handbuch  der 
Christlichen  Archaologie,  i.  p.  221,  sea. 
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If  it  be  objected  that  the  function  in  which  the  passage 
(Acts  v.  6)  describes  the  vturepoi  as  occupied,  is  one  which  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  be  performed  by  officers  so  important 
as  to  be  trusted  with  the  church  funds,  and  amongst  whom 
were  such  men  as  a  Stephen  %nd  a  Philip,  it  must  be  frankly 
granted  that  it  is  so.  Indeed,  per  se,  it  could  be  no  church 
function  at  all.  But,  in  this  particular  case,  it  became  so. 
The  Old  Testament  parallel,  in  Lev.  x.  4,  5,  has  only  to  be 
glanced  at  by  the  reader  to  set  this  in  the  clearest  light. 
Those  who  cleansed  the  camp  of  the  ancient  Israel  from  the 
smitten  corpses  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  in  such  hot  haste,  were, 
also,  honourable  men  (see  Numb.  iii.  30),  and  assuredly,  but 
for  the  divine  command,  would  not  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves so  repulsive  a  task.  In  the  New  Testament  instance,  a 
divine  voice  from  within  was  all  that  was  needed.  And  it  was, 
doubtless,  in  obedience  to  such  a  voice  that  the  deacons  acted. 
For  surely,  even  in  Palestine,  the  committal  of  a  corpse  to  the 
ground,  within  about  half  "  the  space  of  three  hours  "  of 
death,  and  without  the  knowledge  even  of  the  wife  of  the 
deceased,  was  something  out  of  the  common  way.  See  Winer, 
Biblisch.  Realworterbuch,  ii.  160.  It  was  the  deep  religious 
import  of  the  act  which  rendered  it  fitting  that  it  should  be 
performed  by  ministers  of  the  church,  which  thus  expressed 
its  abhorrence  of  the  sin,  and  its  awe  at  the  solemn  punish- 
ment. In  the  great  plague  at  Alexandria,  in  a.d.  253,  we  find 
not  only  the  deacons,  but  even  the  presbyters  of  the  church 
there,  heroically  burying  with  their  own  hands  the  remains  of 
their  brethren,  when  others  shrunk  from  the  task  through 
fear  of  infection,  though  this  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  former  class  of  officers  any  more  than 
of  the  latter.  (See  Dionys.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles., 
vii.  22.) 
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Amongst  the  elders  of  each.  Jewish  synagogue  was  one  called 
"l^S^n  TV  yfp  legatus  ecclesice,  who,  besides  reading  the  public 
prayers,  acted  as  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  the  congregation 
(see  Winer,  Biblischer  Realworterbuch,  ii.  550,  art.  Syna- 
gogen),  in  conducting  their  correspondence  with  the  high 
priest,  &c.  Many  learned  men  (e.g.,  "Winer,  I.e.,  and  Ewald, 
Commentar,  p.  104)  understand  by  the  "  angel  of  the  church  " 
(Rev.  ii.  1,  &c),  which  words  are  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  appellation,  one  who  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  a 
christian  community  ;  a  view  which,  since  Christ  actually 
appears  there  in  the  character  of  the  royal  high  priest,  in  the 
act  of  corresponding  through  his  apostle  (respecting  the  apostles 
or  legates  of  the  Jewish  high  priest, — of  whom,  e.g.,  Saul  was 
doubtless  one  before  his  conversion,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Acts  ix.  1,  2),  see  Mosheim's  learned  note  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  before  Constantine, 
vol.  i.  pp.  120 — 123  of  Vidal's  translation,  where  Jerome's 
Commentary  on  Gal.  i.  1,  and  Eusebius's  Commentary  on 
Isaiah,  cap.  xviii.,  are  cited  in  illustration),  with  "  the  angel " 
of  each  church,  must  be  allowed  to  be  exceedingly  probable. 
Others  have  also  thought  that  we  may  recognise  in  the  PPytEJ 
I^S^n  the  prototype  of  the  prelate  of  later  times,  or,  rather, 
the  germ  out  of  which  that  office  sprang  ;  an  opinion  to  which 
Rothe's  objection  (Die  Anfange,  &c,  p.  504),  that  this  reader 
of  the  synagogue-prayers,  and  scribe  of  its  quite  formal  and 
merely  routine  documents,  held  far  too  low  a  place  to  allow  of 
the  comparison,  is  not  so  fatal  as  at  first  sight  it  seems.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  Lord  (Mark  x.  44)  expressly 
taught  his  disciples  not  to  despise  a  low  place,  if  a  useful  one. 
It  might  easily  happen,  too,  that,  in  bodies  like  the  early 
christian  churches,  in  which  prayers  were  not  read,  and  each 
of  which  was  the  centre  of  a  most  extensive  communication 
carried  on  with  its  sister  societies,  by  means  of  letters  instinct 
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with  the  loftiest  christian  thought  and  feeling,  that  member  of 
the  presbytery  who  was  the  principal,  although,  doubtless,  not 
at  first  the  exclusive  organ,  of  functions  analogous  to  those  of 
the  ""flSSn  H  \?tt?  would  soon  begin  to  assume  an  altogether 
new  significance ;  and,  indeed,  as  though  to  verify  here  also 
our  Lord's  saying,  "  the  last  shall  be  first,"  if  where  all  were 
equal  any  one  were  pre-eminent  (primus  inter  pares),  it  would 
naturally  be  the  presbyter,  who  acted  in  this  originally  some- 
what slighted  capacity.  And  thus  understood,  even  the  prelacy 
of  the  apostle  James  at  Jerusalem  may  be  conceded,  just  as 
before,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  primacy  of  Peter  was  allowed. 
For  the  church  document  (Acts  xv.  23 — 29),  is  doubtless  (see 
De  "VVette,  in  he.)  the  composition  of  the  Lord's  brother.  In 
a  like  relation  may  Clement  have  stood  to  the  church  at  Rome, 
Polycarp  to  that  at  Smyrna,  Ignatius  to  that  at  Antioch,  &c. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  at  a  glance,  how  the  name  of  such  a  pres- 
byter, affixed,  as  it  was,  alike  to  the  documents  of  his  own 
church  and  to  those  of  others  communicating  therewith, 
would  naturally  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  whilst  those  of 
his  less  prominent  colleagues  would  sink  into  oblivion — a 
circumstance  of  which  the  advocates  of  prelacy  have  always 
adroitly  availed  themselves. 
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This  production  is  now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  byDupin 
and  others  in  favour  of  attributing  it  to  Barnabas,  pretty 
unanimously  acknowledged  not  to  be  his.  Yet  it  is  cited 
repeatedly  as  his  by  writers  so  ancient  as  Origen,  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,— both,  it  may  be  remarked,  Egyptians.  For  the 
proof  that  it  was  written  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the 
second  century,  Hefele's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  may  be  confidently  referred  to;  and  its 
Alexandrine  origin  has  been  rightly  inferred  from  its  entire 
tone  and  contents.     Now  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  we 
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learn  that  a  certain  Justus  was  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  120 
— 131.  Hence  the  mystery  that  has  always  hung  about  this 
epistle  may  be  cleared  up.  The  confusion  between  the  names 
of  the  Joseph  Barsabas,  surnamed  Justus,  mentioned  Acts  i.  23, 
and  the  Joses  Barnabas  of  whom  we  first  read  Acts  iv.  36,  is 
well  known.  Not  to  speak  of  MSS.  which  interchange  the 
names,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Ethiopic  version,  which 
was,  of  course,  made  from  Egyptian  copies,  reads  Barnabas  in 
the  former  text,  and  the  Coptic,  Barsabas  in  the  latter.  So, 
also,  the  Sahidic,  another  Egyptian  version,  has  Joses  in  the 
first  passage,  and  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic,  Joseph  (which 
Lachmann  and  Teschendorf  adopt)  in  the  second.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  not  a  few  of  the  learned  (Bishop  Hinds, 
for  instance,  History  of  the  Rise,  &c,  p.  123)  maintain  the 
identity  of  the  two,  and  in  ancient  times  this  view  was  ex- 
ceedingly common.  If,  then,  an  epistle  bearing  the  name  of 
Justus,  and  known  to  be  very  ancient,  were  current  in  Egypt, 
this  would  be  quite  enough  to  induce  Clement  and,  after  him, 
Origen,  to  attribute  it  to  Barnabas,  especially  as  they  thereby 
gained  an  apostolic  sanction  for  their  catholic  gnosis  and 
allegorizing  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
often  so  severely  censured. 

As  an  additional  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  confusion  in  which  this  error  originated,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  472,  ed.  Bonn)  has 
identified  another  Justus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Simeon,  with  the  Joseph  Barsabas,  surnamed 
Justus,  mentioned  Acts  i.  23.  Since  Justus  of  Jerusalem 
was  contemporary  with  his  namesake  of  Alexandria,  it  would 
be  possible  to  attribute  the  epistle  to  him,  were  it  not  that  the 
gross  blunders  which  it  contains  respecting  Jewish  ceremonies, 
and  its  author's  palpable  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
render  this  inconceivable.  Besides,  the  writer  speaks  of  him- 
self as  a  Gentile  Christian. 
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The  Clementines  is  the  title  of  an  Ebionite  forgery,  written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  and  purporting  to 
consist  of  a  report  of  Peter's  preaching,  &c,  from  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  apostle  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  three 
other  documents ;  viz.,  1.  A  Letter  from  Peter  to  James,  in 
which  the  latter  is  besought  to  regard  the  homilies  reported 
from  his  own  lips  in  Clement's  letter  as  a  secret  deposit.  2.  An 
account  of  the  consequent  proceedings  of  James.  He  calls 
together  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  pre- 
scribes to  them  the  formula  of  an  oath  to  be  administered  to  all 
to  whom  the  contents  of  Peter's  homilies  were  to  be  in  future 
communicated.  3.  A  Letter  from  Clement  to  James,  in  which 
he  makes  known  Peter's  death,  his  own  ordination,  by  the 
apostle  shortly  before,  as  prelate  of  Rome,  and  Peter's  desire 
that  a  report  of  the  substance  of  his  various  discourses  should 
be  drawn  up  by  Clement,  and  sent  to  him  (James).  It  will  be 
obvious  at  a  glance  how  cunningly  these  three  prologues,  with 
their  fiction  of  a  secret  tradition,  were  devised  by  the  wicked 
fabricator  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  suspicion  likely  to  be 
excited  by  the  late  appearance  of  the  homilies,  and  by  their 
want  of  all  proper  authentication.  The  Clementines  were 
subsequently  (between  a.d.  211  and  a.d.  230)  remodelled  by 
some  rather  more  orthodox  hand,  and  called  the  "  Recognitions 
of  Clement,"  in  which  shape  they  are  cited  by  Origen  (Phi- 
localia,  cap.  23,  p.  81,  Ed.  Spencer,  from  torn.  iii.  Comment, 
in  Genes.),  and  have  been  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Rufinus.  The  original  work  (the  Clementines),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  extant  in  the  Greek. 
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It  is  only  ex  abundanti  that  attention  is  invited  to  a  singular 
confirmation  (hitherto  unobserved,  I  believe),  of  the  triumph- 
antly demonstrative  case  made  out  in  the  "  Corpus  Ignatianum" 
against  all  but  the  three  epistles  found  in  the  Syriac  version, 
which  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  text  of  the  Shorter  Greek,  or 
Medicean  Recension  itself.  I  allude  to  the  difference  as  to  the 
form  of  superscription  between  the  three  vouched  for  by  the 
Syriac  and  the  four  others.  The  former  all  have  the  preposi- 
tion Trpos  with  the  accusative,  whereas  the  latter  all  have  the 
dative  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  critics  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  force.  The  equable  distribution  of  the  four  attainted 
documents,  so  demurely  ranged  in  couples,  and  sheltered  on 
both  sides  by  the  honester  ones,  as  if  crouching  for  protection, 
is  also. a  noticeable  phenomenon.  The  following  table  gives 
the  order  in  which  the  seven  epistles  stand  in  Eusebius,  which 
has  been  followed  in  the  printed  editions ;  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  they  are  superscribed. 

1.  nPOE  Eqwovs.  2.  Pound  in  the  Syriac. 

(  2.  Mo^yrxmuEIN.  Not  found  in  the  Syriac. 

1 3.  TpaWiavOlE.  Not  found  in  the  Syriac. 

4.  IIPOE  Vu/aouovs.  3.  Pound  in  the  Syriac. 

( 5.  <J>jXa§eXp£uEIN.  Not  found  in  the  Syriac. 

( 6.  L/AvpvaiOIZ,.  Not  found  in  the  Syriac. 

7.  nPOL  Ylo\viccc(Tiov.  1.  Found  in  the  Syriac. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  order  in  which  the 
letters  stand  in  the  codex,  communicated  to  Bishop  Pearson  by 
a  friend,  containing  the  Seven  Eusebian  Epistles,  according  to 
the  text  of  the  Longer  Greek  Recension  (see  Yindic.  Epist. 
S.  Ignat.  Procemium,  cap.  6),  affords  quite  as  striking  a  con- 
firmation as  the  above  of  the  existence,  at  first,  of  a  collection 
comprising  only  three  Ignatian  epistles,  corresponding  to  that 
from  which  the  Syriac  version  was  made;  although  (as, 
indeed,  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  copies  of  the  Longer  Greek 
Recension)  the  itpos  is  here  found  in  the  superscription  of  all 
the  epistles.    In  this  instance  we  have  but  to  draw  a  line  be- 
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tween  the  four  attainted  letters  and  the  three  others ;  which 
latter,  moreover,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  table  below,  are 
arranged  in  that  codex  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  Syriac  version. 

Not  found  in  the  Syriac. 

Tlpos  TpaWwiovs     A. 
Tlpos  'Mayvno'iovs         B. 

Tlpos  <Pi\ctdi\$tis     r. 

Tlpos  'L/Avpvcciovs        A. 

Found  in  the  Syriac. 
Tlpos  Tlo^vxccpirov  itho'x.o'kov  'L/AVpvns      E. 
Tlpos  E<p£cnouf  f. 

Tlpos  Pw//.«iovj  Z. 
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All  that  can  here  be  done  is,  very  briefly  to  indicate  the 
leading  points  of  the  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
three  closing  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  Polycarp,  as  found  even 
in  the  Syriac  version.  1.  The  mention  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  clergy  (cap.  6)  is  suspicious,  not  only  as  standing  alone  in 
these  writings,  and  in  this  age,  but  more  especially  as  occurring 
in  a  set  of  documents  now  known  to  have  been  most  exten- 
sively corrupted,  and  that  in  a  hierarchical  interest,  as  the 
score  of  passages  reiterating  this  threefold  division,  besides 
countless  others  teeming  with  the  most  extravagant  hierarchi- 
cal ideas  which  crowd  even  the  Shorter  Greek  Recension,  but 
are  one  and  all  wanting  in  the  Syriac,  demonstratively  show. 
2.  The  awkward  manner  in  which  the  exhortation  to  look  to 
the  bishop  (cap.  6)  is  introduced,  betrays  a  strange  hand. 
"  Look  ye  to  the  bishop,  that  God  also  may  look  to  you." 
The  letter,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  addressed  to  an  indi- 
vidual, Polycarp.  3.  The  portion  in  question  bristles  with  those 
uncouth  Latinisms  which  have  always  been  alleged  against  the 
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genuineness  of  these  writings  in  general.  Here  we  have,  all  in 
a  heap,  and  in  this  sixth  chapter,  to  save  which  most  concern 
will  be  felt,  o\J/wv«x,  Szaeprup.  ($zr7ro<TiroL>  Axxzirra.  No  Latinisms 
are  found  in  those  sections  of  Ignatius  recognised  by  all  the 
texts.  Only  on  the  confiscated  territory  are  they  met  with. 
Hence,  as  these  coprolites  show,  we  have  here  a  superimposed 
stratum,  not  the  primitive  rock.  4.  The  use  of  the  term  a^ua. 
(cap.  5),  not  in  its  New  Testament  sense  of  "  chastity,"  but 
in  the  monkish  sense  of  "  celibacy,"  is  a  palpable  anachronism. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  sentence  in  which  it  is 
found,  which  is  here  given,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  its 
ccyvBi*.  "  If  any  man  be  able  to  abide  in  celibacy  (k^ucc),  in 
honour  of  the  Lord's  condition  in  the  flesh,  let  him  so  abide 
without  boasting.  If  he  boast  he  is  undone ;  and  if  he  suffer 
himself  to  be  regarded  more  than  the  bishop  ( ! ),  he  is  ruined." 
5.  These  three  chapters  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  old  Latin 
version,  published  by  Faber  of  Etaples,  in  1498.  This  is  inva- 
luable evidence,  since  this  version  is  everywhere  else  the  most 
interpolated  of  all.  In  the  "  Corpus  Ignatianum,"  it  has  the 
heading,  "  Longer  Latin  Version,"  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
retained  even  here,  although  it  shrinks  this  epistle  to  Polycarp 
within  half  the  limits  of  the  Syriac  version  itself. 
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If  judgment  be  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pfaffian  fragments  of  Irenaaus  (S.  Irenaei  Pragmenta  Anec- 
dota,  &c.  Hagse  Comit.  1715),  on  the  second  of  which  Rothe 
lays  so  much  of  the  weight  of  his  theory,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
there  told,  not,  indeed,  that  the  apostles  instituted  prelacy 
(although  the  same  source  to  which  the  fragment  in  question 
refers  might  have  been  cited  for  that  purpose),  but  only  in 
quite  general  terms  of  some  divrepai  (Siara&is  proceeding  from 
them,  the  Constitutions  must  have  been  forged  thus  early. 
For  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  which  Pothe  has  rashly  taken  to 
allude  to  some  second  scheme  of  church  polity,  framed  as  an 
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after-thought  by  the  apostles,  are  rather  an  express  reference 
to  the  second  book  of  the  Constitutions.     This  is  the  passage  : 

Q\     TCLIS     §EUT£f>0»$     TWV     A'JtOGTO'hW    (>laTO.%l<Tl     7rapriK0\0vQnK0TZS    HTCtVl, 

rov  Kvpiov  victv  wpooipopctv  ev  ry  xxwy()iaQr\>crixxQt<jTr\xevou.  Compare 
Const,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  A<  tote  0ua/a<,  vvv  ivyau3  xai  Ivnaus,  xai 
Ev%api<TTiai.  a\  tots  atiapyai^  xai  Sexarai,  xcli  a(paipz/j.ara,  xai  Swpa, 
vvv  7cpoa^opa.i3  at  <$ia  r^v  bairn  ntiaxoiruv  nrpoaipipof^ivai.  The  doubt 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  fragments  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  (see  Rothe,  Die  Anfange,  p.  361,  seq.)  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bias,  and  hence  is  not 
deserving  of  very  much  attention. 
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The  ancient  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Holy  Scripture,  printed 
amongst  the  works  of  Athanasius  (torn.  ii.  p.  154,  Ed.  Paris), 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  says, 
Tris  yea?  dia^t)xr>s  ccvri).z<yo/Af.vcc  ravra — {\\ha-/v\  AttogtoXuv,  KXio^eVTia, 
e£  wv  (/.iTi(ppoLiQr\(TciLV  £x\s.<ysvra  ra  aXnGsarfpa  xcti  OsOTrvivcrra.  u  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  not  universally  agreed  on  are 
these — the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  Clementines ; 
out  of  which  the  more  genuine  and  the  divinely  inspired 
portions  having  been  selected,  have  been  transferred  to  their 
proper  authors."  So  also  Epiphanius  (Hser.  lxx.  §§  10—12, 
xlv.  §  5,  lxxv.  §  6,  lxxx.  §  7),  and  others  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  fact  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity which  gives  rise  to  more  painful  reflections  than  the 
frequency  with  which  literary  frauds  were  perpetrated,  and 
the  credulity  with  which  they  were  swallowed,  not  only  by 
the  sects,  but  quite  as  much  by  the  members  of  the  historical 
church  also.  Certainly,  the  stand-point  of  the  old  world  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  was  quite  a  different  one  from  that  of 
modern  times,  and  the  improvement  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
save  Christianity  itself.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  was  not  a  cri- 
tical one ;    and  the  Platonic  notion  of  salutary  deceits  was 
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everywhere  current  at  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  truth 
was  set  up.  Still,  it  is  mortifying  to  find  that  the  gospel  was 
so  long  in  mastering  this  evil.  The  fiery  ordeal  to  which  the 
Canon  has  long  been  subjected  in  the  crucible  of  modem  criti- 
cism, and  from  which  there  is  no  reason  to  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  it  will  emerge,  not  to  say  unscathed,  but  with 
a  brighter  lustre,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
was  necessitated  by  this  unhappy  resort  to  the  tactics  of  hea- 
thenism on  the  part  of  the  early  Christians  ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  too  much  alarmed  if  the  modern  Celsuses  and  Porphy- 
ries employ  weapons  from  our  arsenal  (for  modern  critical 
science  received  its  edge  and  temper  from  Christianity),  to  cut 
the  thongs  of  the  unproven  and  cumbrous  armour  which  was 
originally  borrowed  from  theirs.  One  could  heartily  wish, 
indeed,  were  the  fact  conceivable,  and  the  desire  legitimate, 
that  Celsus  had  been  a  Strauss.  The  New  Testament  books 
would  then  have  been  quite  as  safe  as  they  are  now;  and 
Christendom  would  never  have  been  pestered  with  the  Cle- 
mentines and  a  hundred  other  forgeries  like  them ;  nor  with 
the  dogmas  and  institutions  which  such  trash*  was  hawked 
about  to  propagate.  Of  these  supposititious  writings,  and  of 
the  easy  faith  accorded  them,  only  a  few  instances  can  here  be 
adduced  out  of  far  too  many.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  pretended  Sibyllines,  and  of  the  similar  prophecy  of 
Hystaspes.  They  are  repeatedly  appealed  to  in  all  simplicity, 
as  one  would  fain  believe,  by  all  the  apologists,  from  Justin 
Martyr  downwards.  The  "Shepherd  of  Hermas"  is  cited  as 
"  Scripture"  by  Irenseus  (Adv.  Hser.  iv.  20),  thirty  years  after 
its  composition.  The  pretended  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  rela- 
tive to  the  miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion  (said  to  be  com- 
posed of  Christians,  whose  prayers,  it  was  alleged,  had  called 
down  a  seasonable  supply  of  rain  for  the  Roman  army,  perish- 
ing from  thirst  in  the  Marcomannic  war,  accompanied  by  light- 
nings which  scattered  the  enemy)  is  referred  to  by  Tertullian 
in  his  Apology,  written  a.d.  198.  The  fact  itself,  which  extant 
coins  and  writings  of  the  emperor  prove  that  he  ascribed  to 
the  interposition  of  the  pagan  deities,  took  place  a.d.  174 ;  and 
the  death  of  Marcus,  before  which  the  forgery  could  hardly 
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have  been  ventured  on,  did  not  happen  till  a.d.  180.  The  Re- 
cognitions, a  modified  recension  of  the  Clementines,  cannot 
have  been  written  before  a.d.  211,  and  yet  they  are  cited  as 
genuine  by  the  learned  Origen,  a.d.  231.  The  spurious  Edic- 
tum  ad  Commune  Asise,  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  was, 
according  to  Eusebius  (II.  E.,  iv.  13),  cited  by  Melito  in  his 
Apology  to  that  emperor's  immediate  successor.  In  this  case, 
simplicity  is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  good  bishop's 
mistake.  On  the  other. hand,  Tertullian  (De  Bapt.,  c.  17) 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  presbyter  of  Asia  was  brought 
to  confess  that  he  had  composed  and  circulated  an  apocryphal 
book,  styled  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  and  to  have  alleged 
in  his  defence,  that  he  did  it  out  of  love  to  Paul.  The  chris- 
tian sense  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  was,  very  pro- 
perly, expressed  in  his  deposition.  What,  however,  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  this  very  work  is  afterwards  cited  as  trust- 
worthy by  many  of  the  fathers,  including  Ambrose  in  the 
West,  and  Chrysostom  in  the  East. 
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Tertullian,  after  he  became  a  Montanist,  often,  as  is  well 
known,  scolded  the  catholic  hierarchy  with  right  hearty  good 
will.  But  it  was  only  a  lover's  quarrel.  The  question  between 
the  Montanist  hierarchical-  principles  and  those  of  the  precisely 
analogous  system  which,  in  his  age,  was  making  such  rapid 
strides  amongst  the  adherents  of  the  historical  church,  was 
one  of  form  only.  A  single  sentence  of  his  (De  Pudicit.  cap. 
21)  will  sufficiently  illustrate  both  the  seeming  difference  and 
the  real  identity  of  the  two  theories.  "  The  church,  indeed," 
says  Tertullian,  "  is  to  forgive  sins  ;  but  it  is  the  church  of  the 
Spirit,  by  the  man  of  the  Spirit  (i.  e.,  Montanus,  or  some  other 
of  the  pretended  new  prophets  or  prophetesses),  not  that 
church  which  is  made  up  of  the  number  of  the  prelates.'' 
Here,  according  to  either  view,  the  church  is  made  a  mere 
appendage  to  some  human  authority — the  supple  instrument 
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which  is  to  give  forth  the  utterances  of  some  ventriloquist  or 
other.  And  whether  it  was  to  be  Montanus,  who,  in  his 
Phrygian  Jerusalem,  was  to  brandish  the  whip  of  spiritual 
terrors,  or  the  college  of  usurping  prelates  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  was  comparatively  a  small  matter ;— although  the 
course  of  events  was  sure  to  decide  for  the  latter. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  Tertullian,  even  after  his 
adoption  of  Montanist  principles;  remained  in  communion 
with  the  catholics  (De  Virg.  Vel.,  cap.  2)  :  and  although  he 
speaks  elsewhere  (Adv.  Prax.,  cap.  1),  in  terms  which  are 
usually  understood  of  his  separation  from  some,  at  least,  of 
their  churches,  e.  g.,  that  of  Rome  ;  yet  another  interpretation 
is  not  only  admissible,  but  perhaps  deserves  the  preference, 
viz.,  that  his  recognition  and  vindication  of  the  Paraclete  (i.e., 
as  speaking  through  Montanus)  produced  an  inward,  not  an 
outward,  breach  between  him  and  the  psychical  Christians,  as 
he  there  styles  them.  Even,  however,  if  the  other  sense  be 
adopted,  it  could  not  be  proved,  from  the  passage  in  question, 
that  Tertullian  included  the  church  of  Carthage,  and  the 
churches  of  North  Africa  in  general,  amongst  the  psychical 
ones.  Whether  the  Carthaginian  church,  to  which  he  belonged, 
ever,  during  his  lifetime,  came  to  an  open  breach  .with  the  Mon- 
tanists,  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  doubtful ;  although  it 
certainly,  at  length,  outgrew  the*  more  childish  and  Phrygian 
trappings  of  the  system.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Carthaginian 
martyrs,  Perpetua,  Pelicitas,  and  their  companions,  were  Mon- 
tanists ;  and  the  Acts  of  their  martyrdom,  composed  by  some 
very  decided  Montanist,  were  in  high  repute  in  the  North 
African  church  even  in  the  time  of  Augustine.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  Western  churches  in  general, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Eastern  also,  Montanism  was  tole- 
rated for  a  considerable  time,  somewhat  as  Methodism  was  at 
first  within  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church.  (See  Gieseler, 
i.  p.  151.)  This  serves  to  explain  how  Cyprian,  who  ranked 
heretics  even  below  the  heathen,  but  with  whom  outward  se- 
paration from  a  catholic  church  was  the  criterion  of  heresy — 
far  outweighing  any  amount  of  doctrinal  obliquity— enter- 
tained so  high  an  esteem  for  Tertullian,  daily  read  his  writings, 
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and  habitually  called  him — as  well  he  might — his  master. 
When  Tertullian  (De  Pudicit.,  cap.  10)  speaks  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  by  some  Montanist 
synod  or  synods  (of  course,  in  the  West),  as  well  as  by  catho- 
lic ones,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  council  of  the  former 
kind,  save  the  African,  of  seventy  bishops,  held  under  Agrip- 
pinus  of  Carthage,  about  a.d.  200.  This  synod  is  known  to  have 
decided  at  least  one  point,  viz.,  the  re-baptizing  of  heretics 
(Cyp.  Ep.  71,  73),  in  the  Montanistic  sense;  and  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  passage  in  Tertullian  with  another  in  Cyprian 
(Ep.  53),  where  the  latter  speaks  of  the  bishops  of  the  African 
province,  his  predecessors,  as  having  decreed  the  exclusion  of 
adulterers  for  ever  from  the  church,  Agrippinus  and  the  Afri- 
can fathers,  who  sat  in  council  with  him,  would  seem  to  have 
settled  another  point  also  on  that  very  principle  of  Montanism, 
whence  their  hostility  to  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas  "  would 
be  perfectly  explained.  For,  according  to  that  apocryphal 
scripture,  such  offenders — to  the  infinite  disgust  of  Tertullian 
{ibid.) — are  allowed,  upon  their  repentance,  to  be  re-admitted 
once.  Accordingly,  Baronius  (Ann.  217,  n.  1,  2,  3  ;  Ann.  258, 
n.  19,  20)  allows  that  the  Montanist  Tertullian  greatly  influ- 
enced the  synod  under  Agrippinus.  All  these  considerations 
serve  to  show  the  originally  Montanistic  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian church.  Perhaps  the  separate  sect  of  Tertullianists 
which  existed  at  Carthage  down  to  the  time  of  Augustine, 
who  re-united  them  with  the  catholic  church,  may  have  been 
formed  when  the  reaction  took  place  ;  and  may  have  taken  the 
great  man's  name,  not  because  he  was  personally  their  leader, 
but  some  time  after  his  death,  and  merely  as  a  symbol  of  their 
adhesion  to  his  principles,  and  on  account  of  the  immense 
weight  which  it  carried  with  it,  not  only  in  North  Africa,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Christendom. 
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The  combination,  upon  which  I  shall  unhesitatingly  venture, 
of  a  couple  of  happy  conjectures  long  since  thrown  out,  will 
serve,  if  accepted  by  the  reader,  to  show  that  this  aged  Cartha- 
ginian presbyter,  Csecilius,  was  the  spiritual  father,  not  only 
of  Cyprian  the  Christian,  but  of  Cyprian  the  hierarch  also. 
The  one  is  that  of  Cardinal  Baronius  (Annales,  aim.  211,  and 
Martyrologium  Romanum,  June  3,  E.),  that  Cyprian's  in- 
structor is  no  other  than  the  Ccecilius  Natalis,  the  pagan  who 
becomes  converted  by  the  arguments  of  Octavius,  in  the 
beautiful  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix ;  and  the  other,  that 
of  the  learned  Jesuit,  Valesius  (Annot.  ad  Euseb.  H.  E.,  v.  28), 
that  the  Caecilius  Natalis  of  that  dialogue  is  the  Confessor 
Natalius,  who  was  elevated  by  the  Theodotians,  or  Roman-Ebion- 
ites,  to  the  prelature  in  their  church,  but  who  afterwards ,  on  being 
scourged,  as  he  said,  by  angels  during  a  whole  night,  repented,  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  of  his  connexion  with  these  heretics,  and  was 
accordingly  received  back  to  catholic -communion  in  the  time  of 
Zephyrinus,  The  hypothesis  of  the  identity  in  question  will, 
moreover,  supply  an  outward  link  of  the  very  highest  value 
in  the  history  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  constitution. 
Indeed,  the  flood  of  light  which  it  casts  upon  the  mystery  which 
has  always  hung  about  the  transition  of  the  catholic  party 
in  Cyprian's  age,  from  the  more  political  and  Roman  views 
of  Victor  to  the  more  sacerdotal,  Judaized,  and,  in  a  word, 
Clementine  theory  of  prelacy,  is  itself  the  best  evidence  of 
its  truth.  Meanwhile,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  against 
it,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least  quite  as 
many  circumstances  in  its  favour,  as  are  usually  expected 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  The  Roman  advocate,  Minucius  Felix, 
must  have  nourished  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
For  he  is  placed  by  Jerome  (De  Tir.  Illust.,  c.  58)  between 
Tertullian  and  the  Roman  presbyter,  Caius,  whose  conference 
with  Proclus  the  Montanist  took  place,  according  to  the  same 
authority  (cap.  59),  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor ; 
just  as  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  vi.  20)  dates  it  under  Zephyrinus. 
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With,  this  accords  what  is  almost  the  only  valuable  note  of 
time  in  the  dialogue  itself— viz.,  the  singularly  circumstantial 
allusion  to  the  entombment  alive,  at  Caracalla's  command,  and 
for  an  alleged  breach  of  their  vow  of  chastity,  oi  three  out  of 
the  six  vestals,  and  to  the  narrow  escape,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
of  a  fourth  from  the  same  dreadful  fate,  (Dio.,  lxxvii.  16.) 
For  these  facts  afford  a  critically  exact  illustration  of  the 
words  attributed  by  Minucius  (cap.  25)  to  his  friend,  the 
christian  disputant,  Octavius,  "  cum  pcme  in  pluribus,  ut  quae 
inconsultius  se  viris  miscuissent,  Vesta  sane  nesciente,  sit  in- 
cestum  vindicatum.''  The  occurrences  themselves  took  place 
in  a.d.  213  or  214,  so  that  the  composition  of  the  Dialogue 
cannot  be  dated  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  over- 
hasty  to  infer  that  the  colloquy  itself  (the  scene  of  which,  it 
may  be  observed  in  passing,  is  Ostia,  a  suburb  of  Rome*),  and 
the  conversion  of  Csecilius  Natalis,  did  not  take  place  till 
then  ;  especially  since  both  the  disputants  are  made  to  speak 
of  Pronto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  seemingly  as  of 
a  contemporary  (cap.  9,  31),  and  of  persecution,  even  to  cruci- 
fixion and  burning  alive,  as  of  events  then  taking  place.  At  the 
period  when  the  work  was  written,  Octavius  had  been  some  time 
dead  (cap.  1),  and,  of  course,  it  presents  only  a  free  sketch  from 
memory  of  what  actually  passed  between  him  and  Caecilius 
Natalis,  enriched  with  such  additional  illustrations  of  the 
apologetic  argument  as  Minucius  was  able  to  supply.  Now 
the  submission  to  Zephyrinus  of  the  anti-pope,  Natalius  (as  the 
name  is  Hellenized  by  the  Greek  writer  in  Eusebius,  who  is 
said  by  Photius,  cod.  48,  to  be  no  other  than  the  presbyter 
Caius  himself)  falls  critically  about  the  very  same  period  as 
the  publication  of  the  Dialogue ;  and  it  is  no  very  great  stretch 
of  fancy  to  suppose,  that  to  the  unwonted  interest  with  which 
the  penitent  prodigal  became  suddenly  invested  upon  his 
return  to  catholic  communion,  we  may  in  some  measure  be 
indebted  for  the  charming  account  of  his  first  conversion  from 
paganism,  which  Minucius  has  written.  The  writer  in  Euse- 
bius, at  least,  deemed  the  miraculous  rescue  of  Natalius  from 
the  clutches  of  the  heretics  an  event  wonderful  enough  to 
have  led  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  to  repentance. 
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Thus  name,  time,  place,  religion,  all  concur  to  establish  the 
identity  so  far ;  and  he  must  be  a  cleverer  Jesuit  than  Valesius 
who  shall  make  out  a  difference. 

If,  now,  this  Csecilius  Natalis  be  the  same  with  Cyprian's 
instructor,  the  aged  presbyter  Csecilius,  he  must  have  passed 
over  into  Africa  subsequently  to  his  re-admission  into  the 
lloman  church — in  which  supposition  no  reader  of  Tertullian 
or  Cyprian  will  see  anything  in  the  least  improbable.  Indeed, 
since  he  is  known  from  the  Dialogue,  where  he  speaks  (cap. 
9,  31)  of  Fronto,  of  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  as  his  fellow-citizen, 
or  at  least  as  his  fellow-provincial,  to  have  been  an  African, 
such  a  circumstance  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
already  ascertained  fact.  Besides,  the  author  in  Eusebius 
says  that  Natalius  was  a  confessor,  and,  accordingly,  the  name 
of  Cyprian's  catechist  appears  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  as 
entitled  to  be  honoured  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  the  character  of 
a  sufferer  for  the  faith.  So,  too,  if  it  be  said  that  Csecilius  Na- 
talis  must  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  if  he  really  baptized 
Cyprian  in  a.d.  245,  this  is  precisely  the  description  given  by 
Pontius  of  the  Csecilius  who  actually  performed  the  ceremony. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  copious  verbatim  extracts  from  the 
Dialogue  of  Minucius,  which  are  found  in  Cyprian's  tract,  De 
Vanitate  Idolorum,  and  which  amount  to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  latter,  are  also  best  explained  from  the 
personal  interest  with  which  the  transcriber,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  identity  in  question,  must  have  regarded  the  record  of 
the  emancipation  from  heathenism  of  him  who  was  his  own 
spiritual  guide  out  of  its  meshes. 

Here  this  note,  which  has  already  trespassed  beyond  fair 
bounds,  might  stop,  but  that  the  great  importance  and  interest 
of  the  subject  forbids  my  withholding  yet  another  suggestion. 
If  vv  e  should  wish  to  read  the  palinode  of  the  reclaimed  Theo- 
dotian  prelate,  such  a  gratification  is,  perhaps,  not  so  unattain- 
able as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  What  if  we  have  it  before 
us  in  those  mysterious  Recognitions  of  Clement  f  Of  course,  this 
is  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  proof  that  such  is,  indeed,  the 
fact.  I  would  only  observe,  that  to  inscribe  them  with  the 
name  of  Csecilius  Natalis,  would  at  once  account  for  the  sin- 
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gular  relationship  between  this  work  and  its  elder  sister,  the 
Clementines.  Two  works  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike,  it  would 
be  indeed  difficult  to  name.  In  the  hierarchical  principles, 
the  later  production  has  changed  nothing.  The  Jewish  ground- 
tone  of  both  works  is  throughout  the  same.  And  yet,  as 
Schliemaim  has  shown  (Die  Clementinen,  p.  323,  seq.),  the 
Recognitions  teem  with  polemical  references  to  the  earlier  fabri- 
cation, and  often  put  into  the  mouth  of  Simon  Magus  what 
that  ascribes  to  Simon  Peter,  and  vice  versa.  That  the  Recog- 
nitions, as  well  as  the  Clementines,  were  composed  at  Rome, 
has  already  been  remarked  after  Schliemann  ;  as  also  that  they 
were  written  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, which  is  also  the  date  of  the  submission  of  Csecilius 
Natalis ;  of  whose  speeches  again,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Octa •• 
vius,  as  given  in  the  Dialogue  of  Minucius,  the  Recognitions 
contain  numberless  reminiscences.  The  author's  blunder 
(Recog.,  lib.  x.  cap.  68  j,  in  speaking  of  aldermen  (majores  natu) 
amongst  the  magnates  of  Antioch,  who  flocked  to  hear  Peter, 
betrays  his  African  origin.  For,  as  Rothe  (Die  Anfange,  &c, 
p.  232,  seq.)  has  incontrovertibly  proved,  these  civic  aldermen 
(whom,  by  the  by,  presbyterian  controversialists  have  often 
mistaken  for  lay -elders)  were  peculiar  to  the  African  provinces. 
It  would  even  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  identify  several  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  Recognitions  amongst  the  country- 
men and  contemporaries,  not  of  Peter,  but  of  Cyprian.  A 
single  guess  must  here  suffice.  Clement  has  two  twin  brothers, 
named  Faustinus  andFaustus  (Recog.  ix.  35),  who,  along  with 
himself,  are  amongst  the  number  of  the  twrelve  presbyters 
ordained  at  Caesar*  a  (Recog.  iii.  68)  by  the  apostle.  Now, 
curiously  enough,  the  sixty-sixth  letter  of  Cyprian,  addressed 
to  the  christian  community  at  Furnse,  in  Africa,  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  case  of  Geminius  Faustinus,  whose  name 
seems  to  point  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  one  of.  Uoins, 
and  who  was  &  presbyter  of  that  church. 

But  there  is  one  coincidence  which  would  appear  to  be  de- 
cisive, and  upon  the  strength  of  which  we  may  make  bold  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Recognitions  as 
settled  in  favour  of  Ctecilius  Natalis;  at  least  until  sufficient 
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proof  to  the  contrary  shall  be  brought  forward.  In  the  closing 
portion  of  that  work  (x.  52 — 66) — to  which,  be  it  observed, 
nothing  of  the  kind  corresponds  in  the  Clementines— Simon 
Magus,  with  his  disciples,  Annubion,  Apion.  and  Athenodorus, 
stirs  up  the  people  of  Antioch,  by  the  most  unblushing  calum- 
nies against  Peter,  to  a  tumult  against  the  apostle  ;  so  that  the 
friends  of  the  latter  are  fain  to  take  shelter  at  the  house  of 
Cornelius  the  centurion.  Hereupon,  Cornelius  raises  a  false 
report  that  he  has  been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  apprehend 
Simon  and  his  companions,  who,  apprised  of  their  danger, 
flee  to  Laodicea,  where  Peter  and  his  party  already  are.  Hero 
Faustinianus,  the  father  of  Clement,  and  as  yet  a  heathen, 
but,  through  the  arguments  of  his  sons,  half  won  to  Chris- 
tianity, meets  with  Apion  and  Annubion,  who  are  old  acquaint- 
ances of  his,  but  who  now,  at  the  bidding  of  their  master,  and 
in  order  that  the  Mage  may  not  be  taken,  manage  at  a  banquet 
to  anoint  him  with  a  magical  salve,  which  changes  his  features 
into  those  of  the  repulsive  Simon.  Accordingly,  when  Fausti- 
nianus rejoins  Peter's  circle,  all  are  horrified  at  the  transforma- 
tion. Soon,  however,  Annubion,  who  has  meanwhile  aban- 
doned Simon,  comes,  reveals  the  trick,  and  informs  them 
of  Simon's  escape  during  the  night  towards  Judea.  Upon 
this,  the  apostle  suggests'  to  Faustinianus — now  sufficiently 
embittered  against  the  Mage,  and  more  inclined  than  ever  to 
Peter's  doctrines — to  go  to  Antioch,  and,  availing  himself  of 
his  involuntary  mask  (of  which  he  is  to  be  miraculously 
relieved  in  due  time),  to. pass  himself  off  for  Simon,  and  to  re- 
tract, before  the  assembled  thousands  of  the  city,  all  that  the 
impostor  had  alleged  to  the  prejudice  of  his  great  antagonist, 
Peter ;  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  to  declare  a  chosen 
messenger  of  God,  to  despise  whom  will  be  to  ensure  the 
speedy  destruction  of  their  city.  Further,  and  this  is  the  gist 
of  the  matter,  he  is — still  enacting  the  part  of  Simon— to  ex- 
plain the  sudden  change  in  his  views  of  Peter,  by  telling  them 
that  during  the  night  he  has  been  sharply  rebuked  for  his  former 
slanders,  and  soundly  scourged  by  an  angel  of  God,  Now  the 
man  who  could  put  such  a  pious  fraud  as  this  into  the  head 
of  the  apostle,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  man  who  was 
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capable  of  practising  it  himself,  and  this  man  was  Csecilius 
Natalis  ;  in  whose  authentic  history,  written  by  a  contempo- 
rary, this  very  circumstance  is  known' to  have  occurred,  and 
that  critically  within  the  period  (a.d.  211 — 230)  within  which 
the  Recognitions  were  penned. 

Perhaps,  if  these  African  intrigues,  of  which  what  we 
already  know  of  the  Ignatian  and  Clementine  plots  indicates 
the  curious  complication,  were  skilfully  threaded  by  some 
master  equal  to  the  task  of  coping  with  the  subtle  country- 
men of  Jugurtha,  rich  materials  might  be  found  for  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  chapters  in  the  romance  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
They  certainly  afford  a  most  startling  illustration  of  the  pro- 
verbial "Punic  faith,"  in  a  sphere  where  the  discovery  of  the 
phenomenon  is  anything  but  welcome. 
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